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I HAD HOPED TO INSCRIBE IN THIS BOOK THE REVERED AND 
CHERISHED NAME OF MY OLD HEAD MASTER, DR. PEARS OF 


REPTON. H/S CONSENT HAD BEEN VERY KINDLY AND WARMLY 
GIVEN, AND I WAS $UST ON THE POINT OF SENDING THE DEDI- 
CATION TO THE PRINTERS WHEN I RECEIVED A TELEGRAM 
NAMING THE DAY AND HOUR OF HIS FUNERAL. HIS HEALTH 
HAD FOR SOME TIME SINCE HIS RESIGNATION OF REPTON BEEN 


SERIOUSLY FAILING, BUT, I HAD NOT ANTICIPATED THAT THE 


END WAS SO NEAR. ALL WHO KNEW HIM WILL DEPLORE HIS 


T0O EARLY LOSS, AND THEIR REGRET WILL BE SHARED BY 


THE WIDER CIRCLE OF THOSE WHO CAN APPRECIATE A LIFE IN 


. . WHICH THERE WAS NOTHING IGNOBLE, NOTHING UNGENEROUS, 


NOTHING UNREAL. I HAD. LONG WISHED THAT HE SHOULD 
RECEIVE SOME TRIBUTE OF REGARD FROM ONE WHOM HE HAD 
DONE HIS BEST BY PRECEPT, AND STILL MORE BY EXAMPLE, 
TO FIT AND TRAIN FOR HIS PLACE AND DUTY IN THE WORLD. 
THIS PLEASURE AND THIS HONOUR HAVE BEEN DENIED ME. 
I CANNOT PLACE MY BOOK, AS I HAD HOPED, IN HIS HAND, 


BUT I MAY STILL, LAY iT REVERENTLY UPON HIS TOMB. 
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PREPACE. 


IT will be well to explain at once that the following 
work has been written at the request and is published 
at the cost of the Christian Evidence Society, and that 


it may therefore be classed under the head of Apolo- 


getics. I am aware that this will be a drawback to it 
in the eyes of some, and I confess that it is not alto- 
gether a recommendation in my own. 

Ideally speaking, Apologetics ought to have no ex- 
istence distinct from the general and unanimous search 
for truth, and in so far as they tend to put any other 
consideration, no matter how high or pure in itself, in 
the place of truth, they must needs stand aside from 
the path of science. 

But, on the other hand, the question of true belief 
itself is immensely wide. It is impossible to approach 
what is merely a branch of a vast subject without some 
general conclusions already formed as to the whole. 
Fhe mind cannot, if it would, become a sheet of blank 


paper on which the writing is inscribed by an external 
process alone. It must needs have its praejudicta— 


i.e. judgments formed on grounds extrinsic to the 


_ special matter of enquiry—of one sort or another. 


_ Accordingly we find that an absolutely and strictly 
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impartial temper never has existed and never will. If 
it did, its verdict would still be false, because it would 
represent an incomplete or half-suppressed humanity. 


There is no question that touches, directly or indirectly, — 


on the moral and spiritual nature of man that can be 
settled by the bare reason. A certain amount of sym- 


pathy is necessary in order to estimate the weight of 


the forces that are to be analysed: yet that very sym- 
pathy itself becomes an extraneous influence, and the 
perfect balance and adjustment ‘of the reason is dis- 
turbed. 

But though impartiality, it the strict sense, is not 
to be had, there is another condition that may be 


rightly demanded—resolute honesty. This I hope may — 


be attained as well from one point of view as from 


another, at least that there is no very great antecedent’ 


reason to the contrary. In past generations indeed 
there was such a reason. Strongly negative views 
could only be expressed at considerable personal risk 
and loss. But now, public opinion is so tolerant, espe- 
cially among the reading and thinking classes, that both 
parties are practically upon much the same footing. 


Indeed for bold and strong and less sensitive minds. 


negative views will have an attraction and will find 


support that will go far to neutralise any counter-— 


balancing disadvantage. 
On either side the remedy for the effects of bias 


must be found in a rigorous and searching criticism. 


If misleading statements and unsound arguments are 


allowed to pass unchallenged the fault will not lie only 


with their author. 
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It will be hardly necessary for me to say that the 
Christian Evidence Society is not responsible for the 
contents of this work, except in so far as may be in- 
volved in the original request that I should write it. 
I undertook the task at first with some hesitation, and 
I could not have undertaken it at all without stipu- 

_ lating for entire freedom. The Society very kindly and 
liberally granted me this, and I am conscious of having 
to some extent availed myself of it. I have not always 
stayed to consider whether the opinions expressed were 
in exact accordance with those of the majority of Chris- 
tians. It will be enough if they should find points of 
_. contact in some minds, and the tentative element in 
them will perhaps be the more indulgently judged now 
that the reconciliation of the different branches of know- 
ledge and belief is being so anxiously sought for. 

The instrument of the enquiry had to be fashioned 
as the enquiry itself went on, and I suspect that the 
consequences of this will be apparent in some inequality 
and incompleteness in the earlier portions. For instance, 
_ Iam afraid that the textual analysis of the quotations 
in Justin may seem somewhat less satisfactory than 
that of those in the Clementine Homilies, though Jus- 

tin’s quotations are the more important of the two. 

Still I hope that the treatment of the first may be, 

for the scale of the book, sufficiently adequate. There 

seemed to be a certain advantage in presenting the 
results of the enquiry in the order in which it was 

conducted. If time and strength are allowed me, I 
hope to be able to carry several of the investigations 
that are begun in this book some stages further. 
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I ought perhaps to explain that I was prevented by 
other engagements from beginning seriously to work 
upon the subject until the latter end of December in 
last year. The first of Dr. Lightfoot’s articles in the 
Contemporary Review had then appeared. The next 
two articles (on the Silence of Eusebius and the Igna- 
tian Epistles) were also in advance of my own treat- 
ment of the same topics. From this point onwards 
I was usually the first to finish, and I have been com- 


pelled merely to allude to the progress of the contro-. 


versy in notes. Seeing the turn that Dr. Lightfoot’s 
review was taking, and knowing how utterly vain it 
would be for any one else to go over the same ground, 
I felt myself more at liberty to follow a natural bent 
in confining myself pretty closely to the internal aspect 


of the enquiry. My object has been chiefly to test 


in detail the alleged quotations from our Gospels, while 
Dr. Lightfoot has taken a wider sweep in collecting 
and bringing to bear the collateral matter of which 
his unrivalled knowledge of the early Christian litera- 
ture gave him such command. It will be seen that 
in some cases, as notably in regard to the evidence 
of Papias, the external and the internal methods have 
led to an opposite result; and I shall look forward 
with much interest to the further discussion of this 
subject. 

I should be sorry to ignore the debt I am under to 
the author of ‘Supernatural Religion’ for the copious 
materials he has supplied to criticism. I have also 


to thank him for his courtesy in sending me a copy | cs 


of the sixth edition of his work. My obligations to oo 
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other writers I hope will be found duly acknowledged. If 
I were to single out the one book to which I owed most, 
_ it would probably be Credner’s ‘ Beitrige zur Einleitung 


_ in die Biblischen Schriften” of which I have spoken 
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somewhat fully in an early chapter. I have used a 
certain amount of discretion and economy in avoiding 
as a rule the works of previous apologists (such as 
Semisch, Riggenbach, Norton, Hofstede de Groot) and 
consulting rather those of an opposite school in such 
representatives as Hilgenfeld and Volkmar. In this 
way, though I may very possibly have omitted some 
arguments which may be sound, I hope I shall have 
put forward few that have been already tried and found 
wanting. 

As I have made rather large use of the argument 
supplied by text-criticism, I should perhaps say that 
to the best of my belief my attention was first drawn 
to its importance by a note in Dr. Lightfoot’s work on 
Revision. The evidence adduced under this head will 
be found, I believe, to be independent of any particular 
theory of text-criticism. The idea of the Analytical 
Index is taken, with some change of plan, from Volkmar. 
It may serve to give a sort of coup d’wil of the subject. 

It is a pleasure to be able to mention another form 
of ‘assistance from which it is one of the misfortunes 
_ of an anonymous writer to find himself cut off. The 
proofs of this book have been seen in their passage 
through the press by my friend the Rev. A. J. Mason, 
Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge, whose exact 
scholarship has been particularly valuable to me. On 
another side than that of scholarship I have derived 











Gist to oe me to realise, and now does i 
me to forget, what a book ought to be. The Inde 








stantially in its present form, as a contribution to 
Aas lee Review. 


‘Vieeicca-whe Theiss, 
SHIPSTON-ON-STOUR, 
November, 1875. 
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CHAPTER I. 


INTRODUCTORY. 


IT would be natural in a work of this kind, which 
is a direct review of a particular book, to begin with 
an account of that book, and with some attempt to 
characterise it. Such had been my own intention, but 
there seems to be sufficient reason for pursuing a dif- 
ferent course. On the one hand, an account of a book 
which has so recently appeared, which has been so fully 
reviewed, and which has excited so much attention, 
would appear to be superfluous; and, on the other 
hand, as the character of it has become the subject 
of somewhat sharp controversy, and as controversy— 
or at least the controversial temper—is the one thing 
that I wish to avoid, I have thought it well on the 
whole to abandon my first intention, and to confine 
myself as much as possible to a criticism of the argu- 
ment and subject-matter, with a view to ascertain the 
real facts as to the formation of the Canon of the four 
Gospels. 

I shall correct, where I am able to do so, such 
mistakes as may happen to come under my notice 
and have not already been pointed out by other re- 
viewers, only dilating upon them where what seem 
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to be false principles of criticism are involved. On the © 
general subject of these mistakes—misleading references 
and the like—I think that enough has been said’. 
Much is perhaps charged upon the individual which 
is rather due to the system of theological training 
and the habits of research that are common in England 
at the present day. Inaccuracies no doubt have been 
found, not a few. But, unfortunately, there is only one 
of our seats of learning where—in theology at least—the 
study of accuracy has quite the place that it deserves. 
Our best scholars and ablest men—with one or two 
conspicuous exceptions—do not write, and the work is 
left to be done by “tiérateurs and clergymen or laymen 
who have never undergone the severe preliminary dis- 
cipline which scientific investigation requires. Thus a 
low standard is set; there are but few sound examples 
to follow, and it is a chance whether the student’s 
attention is directed to these at the time when his 
habits of mind are being formed. 

Again, it was claimed for ‘Supernatural Religion’ 
on its first appearance that it was impartial. The 


1 With regard to the references in vol. i. p. 259, n. 1, I had already 
observed, before the appearance of the preface to the sixth edition, that 
they were really intended to apply to the first part of the sentence anno- 
tated rather than the second. Still, as there is only one reference out of 
nine that really supports the proposition in immediate connection with 
which the references are made, the reader would be very apt to carry away 
a mistaken impression. The same must be said of the set of references 
defended on p. xl. sqq. of the new preface. The expressions used do not 
accurately represent the state of the facts. It is not careful writing, and 
I am afraid it must be said that the prejudice of the author has determined 
the side to which the expre$sion leans. But how difficult is it to make 
words express all the due shades and qualifications of meaning—how diffi- 
cult especially for a mind that seems to be naturally distinguished by force 
rather than by exactness and delicacy of observation! We have all ‘les 
défauts de nos qualités,’ 
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claim has been indignantly denied, and, I am afraid 
I must say, with justice. Any one conversant with 
the subject (I speak of the critical portion of the book) 
will see that it is deeply coloured by the author’s pre- 
possessions from beginning to end. Here again he has 
only imbibed the temper of the nation. Perhaps it is 
due to our political activity and the system of party- 
government that the spirit of party seems to have taken 
such a deep root in the English mind. An English- 
man’s political opinions are determined for him mainly 
(though sometimes in the way of reaction) by his 
antecedents and education, and his opinions on other 
subjects follow in their train. He takes them up with 
more of practical vigour and energy than breadth of 
reflection. There is a contagion of party-spirit in the 
air. And thus advocacy on one side is simply met 
by advocacy on the other. Such has at least been 
hitherto the history of English thought upon most great 
subjects. We may hope that at last this state of things 
is coming to an end. But until now, and even now, it 
has been difficult to find that quiet atmosphere in which 
alone true criticism can flourish. 

Let it not be thought that these few remarks are 
made in a spirit of censoriousness. They are made 
by one who is only too conscious of being subject to 
the very same conditions, and who knows not how far 
he may need indulgence on the same score himself. 
How far his own work is tainted with the spirit of 
advocacy it is not for him to say. He knows well 
that the author whom he has set himself to criticise is 
at least a writer of remarkable vigour and ability, and 
that he cannot lay claim to these qualities; but he has 
confidence in the power of truth—whatever that truth 

B2 
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may be—to assert itself in the end. An open and fair 
field and full and free criticism are all that is needed. 
to eliminate the effects of individual strength or weak- 
ness. ‘The opinions of good men’ are but knowledge 
in the making’—especially where they are based upon 
a survey of the original facts. Mistakes will be made 
and have currency fora time. But little by little truth 
emerges; it receives the suffrages of those who are 
competent to judge; gradually the controversy narrows ; 
parts of it are closed up entirely, and a solid and per- 
manent advance is made. 


The author of ‘Supernatural Religion’ starts from 
a rigid and somewhat antiquated view of Revelation— 
Revelation is a direct and external communication by 
God to man of truths undiscoverable by human reason. 
The divine origin of this communication is proved by 
miracles, Miracles are proved by the record of Scrip- 
ture, which, in its turn, is attested by the history of the 
Canon.—This is certainly the kind of theory which was 
in favour at the end of the last century, and found ex- 
pression in works like Paley’s Evidences. It belongs to 
a time of vigorous and clear but mechanical and narrow 
culture, when the philosophy of religion was made 
up of abrupt and violent contrasts; when Christianity 
(including under that name the Old Testament as well 
as the New) was thought to be simply true and all 
other religions simply false; when the revelation of 
divine truth was thought to be as sudden and complete 
as the act of creation; and when the presence of any 
local and temporary elements in the Christian documents 
or society was ignored. 

The world has undergone a great change since then. 


li eit) a 
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A new and far-reaching philosophy is gradually dis- 
placing the old. The Christian sees that evolution is 
as much a law of religion as of nature. The Ethnic, 
or non-Christian, religions are no longer treated as 
outside the pale of the Divine government. Each falls 
into its place as part of a vast divinely appointed 
scheme, of the character of which we are beginning 
to have some faint glimmerings. Other religions are 
seen to be correlated to Christianity much as the other 
tentative efforts of nature are correlated to man. A 
divine operation, and what from our limited human 
point of view we should call a sfeczal divine operation, 
is not excluded but rather implied in the physical 
process by which man has been planted on the earth, 
and it is still more evidently implied in the correspond- 
ing process of his spiritual enlightenment. The deeper 
and more comprehensive view that we have been led 
to take as to the dealings of Providence has not by 
any means been followed by a depreciation of Christianity. 
Rather it appears on a loftier height than ever. The 
spiritual movements of recent times have opened men’s 
eyes more and more to its supreme spiritual excellence. 
It is no longer possible to resolve it into a mere ‘ code 
of morals. The Christian ethics grow organically out 
of the relations which Christianity assumes between 
God and man, and in their fulness are inseparable from 
those relations. The author of ‘Supernatural Religion’ 
speaks as if they were separable, as if a man could 
assume all the Christian graces merely by wishing to 
assume them. But he forgets the root of the whole 
Christian system, ‘Except ye be converted and become 
as little children, ye shall in no case enter into the 
kingdom of heaven.’ 
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The old idea of the Aufkiérung that Christianity was 
nothing more than a code of morals, has now long ago 
been given up, and the self-complacency which character- 
ised that movement has for the most part, though not 
entirely, passed away. The nineteenth century is not in 
very many quarters regarded as the goal of things. And 
it will hardly now be maintained that Christianity is 
adequately represented by any of the many sects and 
parties embraced under the name. When we turn from 
even the best of these, in its best and highest embodi- 
ment, to the picture that is put before us in the Gospels, 
how small-does it seem! We feel that they all fall short 
of their ideal, and that there is a greater promise and 
potentiality of perfection in the root than has ever yet 
appeared in branch or flower. 

No doubt theology follows philosophy. The special 
conception of the relation of man to God naturally 
takes its colour from the wider conception as to the 
nature of all knowledge and the relation of God to the 
universe. It has been so in every age, and it must 
needs be so now. Some readjustment, perhaps a con- 
siderable readjustment, of theological and scientific 
beliefs may be necessary. But there is, I think, a 
strong presumption that the changes involved in theology 
will be less radical than often seems to be supposed. 
When we look back upon history, the world has gone 
through many similar crises before. The discoveries 
of Darwin and the philosophies of Mill or Hegel do 
not mark a greater relative advance than the disco- 
veries of Newton and the philosophies of Descartes 
and Locke. These latter certainly had an effect upon 
theology. At one time they seemed to shake it to 
its base; so much so that Bishop Butler wrote in 
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the Advertisement to the first edition of his Analogy 
that ‘it is come to be taken for granted that Christianity 
is not so much as a subject of inquiry; but that it is 
now at length discovered to be fictitious’ Yet what 
do we see after a lapse of a hundred and forty years? 
It cannot be said that there is less religious life and 
activity now than there was then, or that there has 
been so far any serious breach in the continuity of 
Christian belief. An eye that has learnt to watch the 
larger movements of mankind will not allow itself to 
be disturbed by local oscillations. It is natural enough 
that some of our thinkers and writers should imagine 
that the last word has been spoken, and that they should 
be tempted to use the word ‘Truth’ as if it were their 
own peculiar possession. But Truth is really a much 
vaster and more unattainable thing. One man sees 
a fragment of it here and another there ; but, as a whole, 
even in any of its smallest subdivisions, it exists not in 
the brain of any one individual, but in the gradual, and 
ever incomplete but ever self-completing, onward move- 
ment of the whole. ‘If any man think that he knoweth 
anything, he knoweth nothing yet as he ought to know.’ 
The forms of Christianity change, but Christianity itself 
endures. And it would seem as if we might well be 
content to wait until it was realised a little less im- 
perfectly before we attempt to go farther afield. 

Yet the work of adaptation must be done. The 
present generation has a task of its own to perform. 
It is needful for it to revise its opinions in view of the 
advances that have been made both in general know- 
ledge and in special theological criticism. In so far as 
‘Supernatural Religion’ has helped to do this, it has 
served the cause of true progress; but its main plan 
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and design I cannot but regard as out of date and 
aimed in the air. 

The Christian miracles, or what in our ignorance we 
call miracles, will not bear to be torn away from their 
context. If they are facts we must look at them in 
strict connection with that Ideal Life to which they — 
seem to form the almost natural accompaniment. The 
Life itself is the great miracle. When we come to see 
it as it really is, and to enter, if even in some dim and 
groping way, into its inner recesses, we feel ourselves 
abashed and dumb. Yet this self-evidential character 
is found in portions of the narrative that are quite un- 
miraculous. These, perhaps, are in reality the most 
marvellous, though the miracles themselves will seem 
in place when their spiritual significance is understood 
and they are ranged in order round their common centre. 
Doubtless some elements of superstition may be mixed 
up in the record as it has come down to us. There 
is a manifest gap between the reality and the story of 
it. The Evangelists were for the most part ‘Jews who 
sought after a sign.’ Something of this wonder-seeking 
curiosity may very well have given a colour to their 
account of events in which the really transcendental 
element was less visible and tangible. We cannot now 
distinguish with any degree of accuracy between the 
subjective and the objective in the report. But that 
miracles, or what we call such, did in some shape take 
place, is, I believe, simply a matter of attested fact. 
When we consider it in its relation to the rest of the 
narrative, to tear out the miraculous bodily from the 
Gospels seems to me in the first instance a violation of 
history and criticism rather than of faith. 

Still the author of ‘ Supernatural Religion’ is, no 
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doubt, justified in raising the question, Did miracles 
really happen? I only wish to protest against the idea 
that such a question can be adequately discussed as 
something isolated and distinct, in which all that is 
necessary is to produce and substantiate the documents 
as in a forensic process. Sucha ‘world-historical’ event 
(if I may for the moment borrow an expressive Ger- 
manism) as the founding of Christianity cannot be 
thrown into a merely forensic form. Considerations of 
this kind may indeed enter in, but to suppose that they 
can be justly estimated by themselves alone is an error. 
And it is still more an error to suppose that the riddle of 
the universe, or rather that part of the riddle which to 
us is most important, the religious nature of man and 
the objective facts and relations that correspond to it, 
can all be reduced to some four or five simple pro- 
positions which admit of being proved or disproved 
by a short and easy Q.E. D. 

It would have been a far more profitable enquiry if 
the author had asked himself, What is Revelation? The 
time has come when this should be asked and an attempt 
to obtain a more scientific definition should be made. 
The comparative study of religions has gone far enough 
to admit of a comparison between the Ethnic religions and 
that which had its birth in Palestine—the religion of 
the Jews and Christians. Obviously, at the first blush, 
there is a difference: and that difference constitutes 
what we mean by Revelation. Let us have this as yet 
very imperfectly known quantity scientifically ascertained, 
without any attempt either to minimise or to exaggerate. 
I mean, let the field which Mr. Matthew Arnold has 
lately been traversing with much of his usual insight 
but in a light and popular manner, be seriously mapped 
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out and explored. Pioneers have been at work, such 
as Dr. Kuenen, but not perhaps quite without a bias: 
let the same enquiry be taken up so widely as that 
the effects of bias may be eliminated; and instead of ~ 
at once accepting the first crude results, let us wait 
until they are matured by time. This would be really 
fruitful and productive, and a positive addition to 
knowledge ; but reasoning such as that in ‘ Supernatural 
Religion’ is vitiated at the outset, because it starts 
with the assumption that we know perfectly well the 
meaning of a term of which our actual conception 
is vague and indeterminate in the extreme—Divine 
Revelation’. 

With these reservations as to the main drift and 
bearing of the argument, we may however meet the 
author of ‘Supernatural Religion’ on his own ground. 
It is a part of the question—though a more subordinate 
part apparently than he seems to suppose—to decide 
whether miracles did or did not really happen. Even 
of this part too it is but quite a minor subdivision 
that is included in the two volumes of his work that 
have hitherto appeared. In the first place, merely as 
a matter of historical attestation, the Gospels are not 
the strongest evidence for the Christian miracles. Only 
one of the four, in its present shape, is claimed as the 


1 Much harm has been done by rashly pressing human metaphors and 
analogies; such as, that Revelation is a message from God and therefore 
must be infallible, &c. This is just the sort of argument that the Deists 
used in the last century, insisting that a revelation, properly so called, must 
be presented with conclusive proofs, must be universal, must be complete, 
and drawing the conclusion that Christianity is not such a revelation. This 
kind of reasoning has received-its sentence once for all from Bishop Butler. 
We have nothing to do with what must be (of which we are, by the nature 
of the case, incompetent judges), but simply with what is. 
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work of an Apostle, and of that the genuineness is 
' disputed. The Acts of the Apostles stand upon very 
much the same footing with the Synoptic Gospels, and 
of this book we are promised a further examination. 
But we possess at least some undoubted writings of 
one who was himself a chief actor in the events which 
followed immediately upon those recorded in the Gospels ; 
and in these undoubted writings St. Paul certainly shows 
by incidental allusions, the good faith of which cannot 
be questioned, that he believed himself to be endowed 
with the power of working miracles, and that miracles, 
or what were thought to be such, were actually 
wrought both by him and by his contemporaries. He 
reminds the Corinthians that ‘the signs of an Apostle 
were wrought among them . . in signs, and wonders, and 
mighty deeds’ (év onyelois kat répact wat dvvdpeo.—the 
usual words for the higher forms of miracle—2 Cor. 
xii. 12). He tells the Romans that ‘he will not dare 
to speak of any of those things which Christ hath not 
wrought in him, to make the Gentiles obedient, by word 
and deed, through mighty signs and wonders, by the 
power of the Spirit of God’ (év durduer onpelwy Kal repdror, 
év duvdyer mvevpatos Ocod, Rom. xv. 18, 19). He asks 
the Galatians whether ‘he that ministereth to them 
the Spirit, and worketh miracles (6 évepyGv dvvdyers) 
among them, doeth it by the works of the law, or by 
the hearing of faith?’ (Gal. iii. 5). In the first Epistle 
to the Corinthians, he goes somewhat elaborately into 
the exact place in the Christian economy that is to be 
assigned to the working of miracles and gifts of healing 
(1 Cor. xii. 10, 28, 29). Besides these allusions, St. Paul 
repeatedly refers to the cardinal miracles of the Resur- 
rection and Ascension; he refers to them as notorious 
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and unquestionable facts at a time when such an assertion 
might have been easily refuted. On one occasion he 
gives a very circumstantial account of the testimony 
on which the belief in the Resurrection rested (1 Cor. 
xv. 4-8). And, not only does he assert the Resurrection 
as a fact, but he builds upon it a whole scheme of 
doctrine: ‘If Christ be not risen,’ he says, ‘then is our 
preaching vain, and your faith is also vain’ We do 
not stay now to consider the exact philosophical weight 
of this evidence. It will be time enough to do this» 
when it has received the critical discussion that may 
be presumed to be in store for it. But as external 
evidence, in the legal sense, it is probably the best 
that can be produced, and it has been entirely untouched 
so far. 

Again, in considering the evidence for the age of the 
Synoptic Gospels, that which is derived from external 
sources is only a part, and not perhaps the more im- 
portant part, of the whole. It points backwards indeed, 
and we shall see with what amount of force and range. 
But there is still an interval within which only ap- 
proximate conclusions are possible. These conclusions 
need to be supplemented from the phenomena of the 
documents themselves. In the relation of the Gospels 
to the growth of the Christian society and the develop- 
ment of Christian doctrine, and especially to the great 
turning-point in the history, the taking of Jerusalem, 
there is very considerable internal evidence for deter- 
mining the date within which they must have been 
composed. It is well known that many critics, without 
any apologetic object, have found a more or less exact 
criterion in the eschatological discourses (Matt. xxiv, 
Mark xiii, Luke xxi. 5-36), and to this large additions 
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may be made. As I hope some day to have an 
_ opportunity of discussing the whole question of the 
origin and composition of the Synoptic Gospels, I shall 
not go into this at present: but in the mean time it 
should be remembered that all these further questions 
lie in the background, and that in tracing the formation 
of the Canon of the Gospels the whole of the evidence 
for miracles—even from this a extra point of view—is 
_ very far from being exhausted. 

There is yet another remaining reason which makes 
the present enquiry of less importance than might be 
supposed, derived from the particular way in which the 
author has dealt with this external evidence. In order 
to explain the przmd facie evidence for our canonical 
Gospels, he has been compelled to assume the existence 
of other documents containing, so far as appears, the 
same or very similar matter. In other words, instead 
of four Gospels-he would give us five or six or seven. 
I do not know that, merely as a matter of policy, and 
for apologetic purposes only, the best way to refute 
his conclusion would not be to’admit his premisses and 
to insist upon the multiplication of the evidence for the 
facts of the Gospel history which his argument would 
seem to involve. I mention this however, not with any 
such object, but rather to show that the truth of 
Christianity is not intimately affected, and that there 
are no such great reasons for partiality on one side or 
on the other. 

I confess that it was a relief to me when I found that 
this must be the case. I do not think the time has come 
when the central question can be approached with any 
safety. Rough and ready methods (such as I am afraid 
I must call the first part of ‘Supernatural Religion’) 
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may indeed cut the Gordian knot, but they do not 
untie it. A number of preliminary questions will have 
to be determined with a greater degree of accuracy and 
with more general consent than has been done hitherto. 
The Jewish and Christian literature of the century before 
and of the two centuries after the birth of Christ must 
undergo a more searching examination, by minds of 
different nationality and training, both as to the date, 
text, and character of the several books. The whole 
balance of an argument may frequently be changed 
by some apparently minute and unimportant discovery; 
while, at present, from the mere want of consent as 
to the data, the state of many a question is necessarily 
chaotic. It is far better that all these points should 
be discussed as disinterestedly as possible. No work is 
so good as that which is done without sight of the 
object to which it is tending and where the workman 
has only his measure and rule to trust to. I am glad 
to think that the investigation which is to follow may 
be almost, if not quite, classed in this category; and 
I hope I may be able to conduct it with sufficient 
impartiality. Unconscious bias no man can escape, but 
from conscious bias I trust I shall be free. 


CHAP EER fi, 


ON QUOTATIONS GENERALLY IN THE EARLY 
CHRISTIAN WRITERS. 


THE subject then proposed for our investigation is the 
extent to which the canonical Gospels are attested by 
the early Christian writers, or, in other words, the his- 
tory of the process by which they became canonical. 
This will involve an enquiry into two things ; first, the 
proof of the existence of the Gospels, and, secondly, the 
degree of authority attributed to them. Practically this 
second enquiry must be very subordinate to the first, 
because the data are much fewer; but it too shall be 
dealt with, cursorily, as the occasion arises, and we shall 
be in a position to speak upon it definitely before we 
conclude. 

It will be convenient to follow the example that 
is set us in ‘Supernatural Religion, and to take the 
first three, or Synoptic, Gospels separately from the 
fourth. 


At the outset the question will occur to us, On what 
principle is the enquiry to be conducted? What sort of 
tule or standard are we to assume? In order to prove 
either the existence or the authority of the Gospels, it is 
necessary that we should examine the quotations from 
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them, or what are alleged to be quotations from them, in 
the early writers. Now these quotations are notoriously 
lax. It will be necessary then to have some means of 
judging, what degree and kind of laxity is admissible; 
what does, and what does not, prevent the reference of a 
quotation to a given source. 

The author of ‘Supernatural Religion,’ indeed, has 
not felt the necessity for this preliminary step. He has 
taken up, as it were, at haphazard, the first standard 
that came to his hand; and, not unnaturally, this is 
found to be very much the standard of the present 
literary age, when both the mechanical and psychological 
conditions are quite different from those that prevailed 
at the beginning of the Christian era. He has thus been 
led to make a number of assertions which will require a 
great deal of qualification. The only sound and scien- 
tific method is to make an induction (if only a rough 
one) respecting the habit of early quotation generally, 
and then to apply it to the particular cases. 

Here there will be three classes of quotation more or 
less directly in point: (1) the quotations from the Old 
Testament in the New; (2) the quotations from the Old 
Testament in the same early writers whose quotations 
from the New Testament are the point in question ; 
(3) quotations from the New Testament, and more par- 
ticularly from the Gospels, in the writers subsequent to 
these, at a time when the Canon of the Gospels was fixed 
and we can be quite sure that our present Gospels are 
being quoted. 

This method of procedure however is not by any 
means so plain and straightforward as it might seem. 
The whole subject of Old Testament quotations is 
highly perplexing. Most of the quotations that we meet 
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with are taken from the LXX version; and the text of 
that version was at this particular time especially un- 
certain and fluctuating. There is evidence to show that 
it must have existed in several forms which differed 
more or less from that of the extant MSS. It would be 
tash therefore to conclude at once, because we find a 
quotation differing from the present text of the LXX, 
' that it differed from that which was used by the writer 
making the quotation. In some cases this can be proved 
from the same writer making the same quotation more 
than once and differently each time, or from another 
writer making it in agreement with our present text. 
But in other cases it seems probable that the writer had 
really a different text before him, because he quotes it 
more than once, or another writer quotes it, with the 
same variation. This however is again an uncertain 
criterion ; for the second writer may be copying the first, 
or he may be influenced by an unconscious reminiscence 
of what the first had written. The early Christian 
writers copied each other to an extent that we should 
hardly be prepared for. Thus, for instance, there is a 
string of quotations in the first Epistle of Clement of 
Rome (cc. xiv, xv)—Ps. xxxvii. 36-38; Is. xxix. 13; Ps. 
Ixii. 4, Ixxviii. 36, 37, xxxi, 19, xii. 3-6 ; and these very 
quotations in the same order reappear in the Alex- 
andrine Clement (Strom. iv. 6). Clement of Alexandria 
is indeed fond of copying his Roman namesake, and 
does so without acknowledgment. Tertullian and Epi- 
phanius in like manner drew largely from the works of 
Irenaeus. But this confuses evidence that would other- 
wise be clear. For instance, in Eph. iv. 8 St. Paul 
quotes Ps. Ixviii. 19, but with a marked variation from 
all the extant texts of the LXX. Thus :— 
Cc 
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Ps. \xviii. 18 (19). 
’AvaBas eis tyyos xpakerevoas 
aixpadeoiar, €daBes 8épara év ay- 
bpare. 
HXwaA@TevoeY . . . 
mois S, perhaps from assimila- 
tion to N. T. 


év avOpo- 


Eph. iv. 8. 
’"AvaBas «is biyos Hxpadkorevoey 


aixypadwciay, kai Saxe Séuara Trois — 


avOporois. 
cai om. N'A C? D4, &c. It. 
Vulg. Memph. &c.; ins. BC 


D* x*, &c. 


Now we should naturally think that this was a very free 
quotation—so free that it substitutes ‘giving’ for ‘re- 
ceiving.” A free quotation perhaps it may be, but at 
any rate the very same variation is found in Justin 
(Dial. 39). And, strange to say, in five other passages 
which are quoted variantly by St. Paul, Justin. also 
agrees with him’, though cases on the other hand 
occur where Justin differs from St. Paul or holds a posi- 
tion midway between him and the LXX (e.g. I Cor. i. 


1g compared with Just. Dial. cc. 123, 32, 78, where will 


be found some curious variations, agreement with LXX, 
partial agreement with LXX, partial agreement with 
St. Paul). Now what are we to say to these phenomena? 
Have St. Paul and Justin both a variant text of the 
LXX, or is Justin quoting mediately through St. Paul? 
Probability indeed seems to be on the side of the latter 
of these two alternatives, because in one place (Dial. 
cc. 95, 96) Justin quotes the two passages Deut. xxvii. 
26 and Deut. xxi. 23 consecutively, and applies them 
just as they are applied in Gal. iii, 10,137. On the other 
hand, it is somewhat strange that Justin nowhere refers 
to the Epistles of St. Paul by name, and that the allu- 
sions to them in the genuine writings, except for these 


* Cf. Westcott, Canon, p. 152, n. 2 (3rd ed. 1870). 


* See Lightfoot, Galatians, p. 60; also Credner, Beitriige, ii. 66 (‘cer- 
tainly’ from St. Paul). 


a 
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marked resemblances in the Old Testament quotations, 
are few and uncertain. The same relation is observed 
between the Pauline Epistles and that of Clement of 
Rome. In two places at least Clement agrees, or nearly 
agrees, with St. Paul, where both differ from the LXX ; 
in C, xiii (6 kavyduevos év Kupiw kavydodw ; compare 1 Cor. 
i. 31, 2 Cor. x. 16), ahd in c.xxxiv (d@Oadpos ovdk cider 
K.T.A.; compare I Cor. ii.9). Again, in c. xxxvi Cle- 
ment has the zvpds ¢ddya of Heb. i. 7 for wip pdréyov of 
the LXX. The rest of the parallelisms in Clement’s 
Epistle are for the most part with Clement of Alex- 
andria, who had evidently made a careful study of his 
predecessor. In one place, c. liii, there is a remarkable 
coincidence with Barnabas (Mwiioj Mwiioj xardBnO& 1d 
Taxos «.t.A.; compare Barn. cc. iv and xiv). In the 
Epistle of Barnabas itself there is a combined quotation 
from Gen. xv. 6, xvii. 5, which has evidently and cer- 
tainly been affected by Rom. iv. 11. On the whole we 
may lean somewhat decidedly to the hypothesis of a 
mutual study of each other by the Christian writers, 
though the other hypothesis of the existence of different 
versions (whether oral and traditional or in any shape 
written) cannot be excluded. Probably both will have 
to be taken into account to explain all the facts. 
Another disturbing influence, which will affect espe- 
cially the quotations in the Gospels, is the possibility, 
perhaps even probability, that many of these are made, 
not directly from either Hebrew or LXX, but from or 
through Targums. This would seem to be the case 
especially with the remarkable applications of prophecy 
in St. Matthew. It must be admitted as possible that 
- the Evangelist has followed some Jewish interpretation 
that seemed to bear a Christian construction. The 
C2 
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quotation in Matt. ii. 6, with its curious insertion of the 
negative (ovdayGs éAaxlorn for dAvyoords), reappears iden- 
tically in Justin (Dial. c. 78). We shall probably have 
to touch upon this quotation when we come to consider 
Justin’s relations to the canonical Gospels. It certainly 
seems upon the face of it the more probable supposition 
that he has here been influenced by the form of the text 
in St. Matthew, but he may be quoting from a Targum — 
or from.a peculiar text. 
Any induction, then, in regard to the quotations 
from the LXX version will have to be used with caution 
and reserve. And yet I think it will be well to make 
such an induction roughly, especially in regard to the 
Apostolic Fathers whose writings we are to examine. 


The quotations from the Old Testament in the New 
have, as it is well known, been made the subject of a 
volume by Mr. MeCalman Turpie1, which, though per- 
haps not quite reaching a high level of scholarship, has 
yet evidently been put together with much care and 
pains, and will be sufficient for our purpose. The 
summary result of Mr. Turpie’s investigation is this, 
Out of two hundred and seventy-five in all which may 
be considered to be quotations from the Old Testament, 
fifty-three agree literally both with the LXX and the 
Hebrew, ten with the Hebrew and not with the LXX, 
and thirty-seven with the LXX and not with the 
Hebrew, making in all just a hundred that are in 
literal (or nearly literal, for slight variations of order 
are not taken into account) agreement with some 
still extant authority. On the other hand, seventy-six 
passages differ both from the Hebrew and LXX where 


* The Old Testament in the New (London and Edinburgh, 1868). 
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the two are together, ninety-nine differ from them where 
they diverge, and besides these, three, though introduced 
with marks of quotation, have no assignable original in 
the Old Testament at all. Leaving them for the pre- 
sent out of the question, we ‘have a hundred instances 
of agreement against a hundred and seventy-five of 
difference; or, in other words, the proportion of difference 
to agreement is. as seven to four. 

This however must be taken with the caution given 
above; that is to say, it must not at once be inferred 
that because the quotation differs from extant authority 
therefore it necessarily differs from all non-extant autho- 
rity as well. It should be added that the standard of 
agreement adopted by Mr. Turpie is somewhat higher 
than would be naturally held to be sufficient to refer a 
passage to a given source. His lists must therefore be 
used with these limitations. 

Turning to them, we find that most of the possible 
forms of variation are exemplified within the bounds. of 
the Canon itself. I proceed to give a few classified in- 
stances of these. 

(a) Paraphrase. Many of the quotations from the 
Old Testament in the New are highly paraphrastic. We 
may take the following as somewhat marked examples : 
Matt. ii. 6, xii. 18-21, xiii. 35, xxvii. 9, 10; John viii. 17, 
xii. 40, xiii. 18 ; 1 Cor. xiv. 21; 2 Cor.ix. 7. Matt. xxvii. 
g, 10 would perhaps mark an extreme point in freedom 
of quotation’, as will be seen when it is compared with 
the original :— 

1 Mr. M‘Clellan (The New Testament, &c., vol. i. p. 606, n. c) makes the, 
suggestion, which from his point of view is necessary, that ‘S. Matthew has 
cited a prophecy spoken by Jeremiah, but nowhere written in the Old Tes- 


tament, and of which the passage in Zechariah is only a partial reproduc- 
tion.’ Cf. Credner, Beitrage, ii, 152. 


‘ 
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Matt. xxvii. 9, 10. 

[Tére €mArAnpobn 7d pnbev Sia 
rod mpopyrov ‘Iepepiov déyovros} 
Kai ZAaBov ra tpidxovra apyipia, 
Thy Tysy Too TeTysnpevov by éri- 
pioavro amd vidy “Iopand’ kal 


» ae > A > 4 a 
€d@xav auTa €ig TOY aypov TOU 


Zech, Xi. 13. 

Kdbes aitods els 7d Xavevth- 
pov, kat oxeyyouar et Sdxypdv €o- 
tiv, dv tpdmov edoxiudoOnv wiméep 
ai’tav. Kai édaBov rovs tpiakovra 
Gpyvpods kai évé8adov avrods «is 
oikov Kupiou eis 7d xoveurnptoy. 


Kepapéws, xaba ovvéragév por Kv- 
ptos. 

It can hardly be possible that the Evangelist has 
here been influenced by any Targum or version. The 
form of his text has apparently been determined by the 
historical event to which the prophecy is applied. The 
sense of the original has been entirely altered. There 
the prophet obeys the command to put the thirty pieces 
of silver, which he had received as his shepherd’s hire, 
into the treasury (xwvevrjpiov). Here the hierarchical 
party refuse to put them into the treasury. The word 
‘ potter’ seems to be introduced from the Hebrew. 

(8) Quotations from Memory. Among the numerous 
paraphrastic quotations, there are some that have specially 
the appearance of having been made from memory, such 
as Acts vii. 37; Rom. ix. 9, 17, 25, 33, x. 6-8, xi. 3, xii. 19, 
xiv. 11; 1 Cor.i. 19,ii.9; Rev.ii.27. Of course it must 
always be a matter of guess-work what is quoted from 
memory and what is not, but in these quotations (and 
in others which are ranged under different heads) there 
is just that general identity of sense along with variety 
of expression which usually characterises such quotations. 
A simple instance would be— 

Rom. ix. 25. 

[as kal ev rG ‘Qané déyer] Ka- 
Aéow tov ov Aady pov Aady pov 
kat Thy ovK HyamnLerny tyyamnperny. 


Hosea ii. 23. 
Kal dyarnow tiv ovk iyyamnpe- 
my, kal ép@ TO od Aa@ pou Aads 
pov € ov, 
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(y) Paraphrase with Compression. There are many 
marked examples of this; such as Matt. xxii. 24 (par.) ; 
Mark iv. 12; John xii. 14,15; Rom. iii. 15-17, x. 15; 


Heb. xii. 20. 


Matt, xxii. 24. 

[Mavoijs elrev] "Edy tis dro- 
Oavn pr exav réxva, ervyapBpéevoe 
es ‘ 5s kh) 28 - Fs ee 
6 adeAos adrod thy yuvaika adrod 

4 > ¢ rd ~ > col 
kal dvaoTnce: oréppa TO GdekP@ 
avrood, 


Take the first :— 


Deut. xxv. 5. 
*Edy O€ xarouaow ddeddoi eri 
7d at'rd, Kai dmobdvn eis €& airav, 
, by ae Bae Ce ¢ 
oreéppa Se pr) 9 aT, ovK EoTra 7 
yor) Tod teOynkdros Ew avdpi pH 
eyyi{ovre’ 6 ddeAdds tod avdpds 


aris eioehevoerar mpos aiTiy Kat 
AnwWerat adtiy éavt@ yuvaixa kal 
ovvorknoet avTi). 
It is highly probable that all the examples given under 
this head are really quotations from memory. 
(8) Paraphrase with Combination of Passages. This 
again is common; e.g. Luke iv. 19; John xv. 25, xix. 36; 
Acts xiii. 22; Rom. iii. 11-18, ix. 33, xi. 8; 1 Pet. ii. 24. 
The passage Rom. iii. 11-18 is highly composite, and 
reminds us of long strings of quotations that are found 
in some of the Fathers; it is made up of Ps. xiv. I, 2, 
Bnd, Cx. 3.x. 7; 18. lix. 7,8): Psxxxvi..1.. A shorter 
example is— 


Rom. ix. 33.° 
[Kadas yeypanrat| "180d riOnye 
év Sway Aidov mpockdpparos Kai 
ca ‘ 4 , 
mérpav oxavdddov, kal 6 morTevov 


>> > - > , 
ém avt@ ov xaracxvvOnoera, 


Ts. viti. 14. 
s > «< / /, 
kal ody as AiGov mpookdupare 
owartncerbe, ovdé ws mérpas 
TTOpare. 
ds, xxviii. 16. 
"180d ey® euBadrdo eis Ta Oepe- 
Nia St@v AiBov... , kat 6 moredov 


ov pa KataoxvvO7. 


This fusion of passages is generally an act of ‘ unconscious 


cerebration.’ 


If we were to apply the standard assumed 
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in ‘Supernatural Religion, it would be pronounced 
impossible that this and most of the passages above 
could have the originals to which they are certainly — 

to be referred. : 

(e) Addition. A few cases of addition may be quoted, 
e.g. pi) dnootepjons inserted in Mark x. 19, kal eis Ojpav 
in Rom. xi. 9. 

(¢) Change of Sense and Context. But little regard—_ 
or what according to our modern habits would be con- 
sidered little regard—is paid to the sense and original 
context of the passage quoted; e.g. in Matt. viii. 17 the 
idea of healing disease is substituted for that of vicarious 
suffering, in Matt. xi. 10 the persons are altered (cov for 
pov), in Acts vii. 43 we find BaRvdAévos for Aayacxod, in 
2 Cor. vi. 17 ‘I will, receive you’ is put for ‘I will go 
before you, in Heb. i. 7 ‘He maketh His angels spirits’ 
for ‘He maketh the winds His messengers. This con= 
stant neglect of the context is a point that should be 
borne in mind. 

(n) Inversion. Sometimes the sense of the original 
is so far departed from that a seemingly opposite sense 
is substituted for it. Thus. in Matt. ii. 6 ovdayds 
éhaxlorn = ddtyootds of Mic. v. 2, in Rom. xi. 26 é« Sidv= 
&vexeyv Xedv LXX=‘ to Sion’ Heb. of Is. lix. 20, in 
Eph. iv. 8 éaxev dépata=édAaBes dduara of Ps, Ixvii. 19. 

(0) Different Form of Sentence. The grammatical 
form of the sentence is altered in Matt. xxvi. 31 (from 
aorist to future), in Luke viii. 10 (from oratio recta to 
oratio obliqua), and in 1 Pet. iii. 10-12 (from the second 
person to the third). This is a kind of variation that 
we should naturally look for. 

(1) Mistaken Ascriptions or Nomenclature. The fol- 
lowing passages are wrongly assigned :—Mal. iii. 1 to 
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Isaiah according to the correct reading of Mark i. 2, 
and Zech. xi. 13 to Jeremiah in Matt. xxvii. 9, 10; 
Abiathar is apparently put for Abimelech in Mark ii. 26 ; 
in Acts vii. 16 there seems to be a confusion between 
the purchase of Machpelah near Hebron by Abraham 

and Jacob’s purchase of land from Hamor the father 
of Shechem. These are obviously lapses of memory. 

(x) Quotations of Doubtful Origin. There are a certain 
number of quotations, introduced as such, which can 
be assigned directly to no Old Testament original ; 
Matt. ii. 23 (Nafwpaios KAnOjoera), 1 Tim. v. 18 (‘the 
labourer is worthy of his hire’), John vii. 38 (‘out of 
his belly shall flow rivers of living water’), 42 (Christ 
should be born of Bethlehem where David was), Eph. 
v. 14 (‘ Awake thou that sleepest !’). 

It will be seen: that, in spite of the reservations that 
we felt compelled to make at the outset, the greater 
number of the deviations noticed above can only be 
explained ona theory of free quotation, and remembering 
the extent to which the Jews relied upon memory and the 
mechanical difficulties of exact reference and verification, 
this is just what before the fact we should have expected. 


The Old Testament quotations in the canonical books 
_ afford us a certain parallel to the object of our enquiry, 
but one still nearer will of course be presented by the 
Old Testament quotations in those books the New Testa- 
ment quotations in which we are to investigate. I have 
thought it best to draw up tables of these in order to 
give an idea of the extent and character of the variation. 
In so tentative an enquiry as this, the standard through- 


* We do not stay to discuss the real origin of these quotations: the last 
‘Us probably not from the Old Testament at all. 
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out will hardly be so fixed and accurate as might be 
desirable ; the tabular statement therefore must be taken 
to be approximate, but still I think it will be found 
sufficient for our purpose; certain points come out with 
considerable clearness, and there is always an advantage 
in drawing data from a wide enough area. The quo- 
tations are ranged under heads according to the degree 
of approximation to the text of the LXX. In cases 
where the classification has seemed doubtful an indi- 
catory mark (+) has been used, showing by the side of 
the column on which it occurs to which of the other 
two classes the instance leans. All cases in which this 
sign is used to the left of the middle column may be 
considered as for practical purposes literal quotations. 
It may be assumed, where the contrary is not stated, 
that the quotations are direct and not of the nature 
of allusions ; the marks of quotation are generally quite 
unmistakeable (yéypamrat, A€yei, eimev, &c.). Brief notes 
are added in the margin to call attention to the more re- 
markable points, especially to the repetition of the same 
quotation in different writers and to the apparent bearing 
of the passage upon the general habit of quotation. 
Taking the Apostolic Fathers in order, we come first 


to— 
Clement of Rome (1 Ep. ad Cor.). 











Exact, Slightly variant. Variant. Remarks. 
8. Deut. 32.14,15.|also in Justin, dif- 
Is. 3. 5, al. ferently. 
Is, 59. 14, al. 
8, Wisd. 2. 24. 
+4. — 4. 3-8. 
a Reed Ts Acts 7. 27, more 
6. Gen. 2. 23. pas 
8. Ezek. 33. 11. 
Ezek. 18. 30, | | fom Apocry- 
Ps, 103.10, 11. phal or inter- 
rs lated Eze- 
Jer. 3. 19, 22. 
Is. 1, 18. j Mel? : 
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Exact. 


Ps, 31. 19.1 


15. [ Ps, 78.36, 37. 
Ps, 12. 3-6.1 


16. Ps, 22. 6-8. 
17. Gen. 18, 27. 


18. Ps, 51. 1-17. 


22. Ps. 34. 11-17. 





Slightly variant. 
+8. Is. 1. 16-20. 


10. Gen, 12. 1-3. 
+Gen.13.14-16. 
Gen. 15. 5, 6 


13. Is. 46. 2. 


14, Ps. 37. 35-38. 
15. Ps. 62. 4.! 


+16. Is. lili, 1-12. 


17. Num, 12.'7. 
Ex. 3.11; 4.10. 





Variant. 


12, Josh. 2. 3-19. 


13. 1 Sam. 2. Io. 
Jer. 9. 23, 24. 


Wa Prov. 9: 20; 
22, v. 1. (Ps. 37. 


39.) 
15. Is. 29. 13.7 


17. Job 1. 1, v. 1. 
Jobr4. 4, 5,v-1. 


17. éyov 5€ eit ar- 
pis ard KvOpas. 


18. Ps. 89. 21, v.1. 
1Sam. 13. 14. 


20. Job 38.11. 
21, Prov. 15. 27. 


28. radaimwpoi e«i- 
aw of di~vxa 
K.T.X. 


23. Is. 13. 22. 
Mal. 3. 1. 





Remarks. 


compression and 
paraphrase. 
similarly St. 

\ Paul, 1 Cor. 
I, 31, 2 Cor. 
10. 17. 

from memory ? 


Matt. 15. 8, Mark 
7. 6, with par- 
tial similarity, 
Clem. Alex, fol- 
lowing Clem. 
Rom, 

quoted in full by 
Justin, also by 
other writers 
with text slight- 
ly different from 
Clement. 


Clem, Alex. simi- 
larly. 


Assumptio Mposis, 
Hilg.,Eldad and 
Modad, Lit. 
Clem. Alex. as 

LXX, 


Clem. Alex. simi- 
larly ; from me- 
mory? (Aéyer 
yap Tov), 

from an Apocry- 
phal book, Ass. 
Mos. or Eld, and 
Mod. 

composition and 

\ compression. 


1 The quotations in this chapter are continuous, and are also found in 
Clement of Alexandria. 











30, Job 11. 2, 3. 


36. Ps. 2. 7, 8. 
Ps. 110. 1. 


46. Ps. 18. 26, 27. 


48. Ps. 118.19, 20.) 


Slightly variant. 


30. Prov. 3. 34. 


33. Gen. 1. 26-28. 


35. Ps. 50, 16-23. 
36. Ps. 104. 4, v.1. 


39. Job 4.16-5. 5. 





50. Ps. 32.1, 2. 


(Job 15. 15.) ] 


Variant. 
Ps, 38) 7: 
Ps, 3. 5. 


Wisd. 12. 12. 
Wisd. 11. 22. 


26. 
27. 
. Ps, 139. 7-10. 


. Deut. 4. 34. 
Deut. 14. 2. 
Num. 18, 27. 
2 Chron. 31. 

14 
Exek. 48. 12. 


32. Gen. 15. 5. 
a 22.17. 
Gen. 26. 4.) 

(omissions). 

34. Is. 40. 10. 


Is. 62. 11. 
Prov. 24. 12. 
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Exact. Slightly variant. Variant. Remarks. 
52. Ps. 69. 31, 32- 
52. Ps. 50.14,15.+ 
Ps, 51.17. \ 
53. Deut.9.12-14. Barnabas simi- 
bb oan Y Py Pe = larly. Com- 
II, 31, 32. pression. 
54. Ps. 24. 1. 
56. Ps. 118. 18. 
Prov. 3. 12. 
Ps. 141. 5. 
+56. Job 5. 17- 
26, v. 1. 
+57. Prov. 1. 23- 
31. 








It will be observed that the longest passages are 
among those that are quoted with the greatest accuracy 
(e. g. Gen. xiii. 14-16; Job v. 17-26; Ps. xix. I-3, xxii. 
6-8, xxxiv. 11-17, li. 1-17; Prov. i. 23-31; Is. i. 16-20, 
liii. 1-12). Others, such as Gen. xii. 1-3, Deut. ix. 
12-14, Job iv. 16-v. 5, Ps. xxxvii. 35-38, 1. 16-23, have 
only slight variations.. There are only two passages 
of more than three consecutive verses in length that 
present wide divergences. These are, Ps. cxxxix. 7-10, 
which is introduced by a vague reference (A¢yet yap zov) 
and is evidently quoted from memory, and the historical 
narration Josh. ii. 3-19. This is perhaps what we should 
expect: in longer quotations it would be better worth 
the writer’s while to refer to his cumbrous manuscript. 
These purely mechanical conditions are too much lost 
sight of. We must remember that the ancient writer 
had not a small compact reference Bible at his side, 
but, when he wished to verify a reference, would have 
to take an unwieldy roll out of its case, and then would 
not find it divided into chapter and verse like our modern 
books, but would have only the columns, and those 
perhaps. not numbered, to guide him. We must re- 
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member too that the memory was much more practised 
and relied upon in ancient times, especially among the 
Jews. 

The composition of two or more passages is frequent, 
and the fusion: remarkably complete. Of all the cases 
in which two passages are compounded, always from 
different chapters and most commonly from different 
books, there is not, I believe, one in which there is 
any mark of division or an indication of any kind that 
a different source is being quoted from. The same 
would hold good (with only a slight and apparent 
exception) of the longer strings of quotations in cc. 
viii, xxix, and (from jydrycay to év atré) inc. xv. But 
here the question is complicated by the possibility, and 
in the first place at least perhaps probability, that the 
writer is quoting from some apocryphal work no longer 
extant. It may be interesting to give one or two short 
examples of the completeness with which the process 
of welding has been carried out. Thus in c. xvii, the 
following reply is put into the mouth of Moses when 
he receives his commission at the burning bush, ris eit 
eyd, Ort pe TéuTres ; Ey d€ et Ioxvddwvos xai BpadvyAwoaos. 
The text of Exod. iii. 11 is ris eius éyd, dri topetoopat ; 
the rest of the quotation is taken from Exod. iv.10. In 
c. xxxiv Clement introduces ‘the Scripture’ as saying, 
Mvpiar pupiddes saperotikecay abdr@ Kal yxidar yxwArddes 
ehetrovpyouv ait@’ Kal éxéxpayov' Gy.os, d&ywos, &ywos, Kdpios 
Daas, TArpyns waca H xtlows Ths dys adtod. The first 
part of this quotation comes from Dan. vii. 10; the 
second, from kal éxéxpayov, which is part of the quotation, 
from Is. vi. 3. These examples have been taken almost 
at random; the others are blended quite as thoroughly. 

Some of the cases of combination and some of the 
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divergences of text may be accounted for by the as- 
sumption of lost apocryphal books or texts; but it 
would be wholly impossible, and in fact no one would 


think of so attempting to account for all. 


There can 


be little doubt that Clement quotes from memory, and 
none that he quotes at times very freely. 

We come next to the so-called Epistle of Barnabas, 
the quotations in which I proceed to tabulate in the 


same way :— 


Exact. 


5. Prov. 1. 37. 


Gen. 1. 26+. 


6. Ps. 118, 22. 





Barnabas. 


Slightly variant. 
+2. Is. 1. 11-14. 


3.-Is. 58. 4, 5. 
Is. 58. 6-10. 


4, Deut. 9.12 


(Ex. 32. 7). 
+Is. 5. 21. 


+5. Is. 53. 5, 7 
(omissions). 


5. Ps. 119. 120. 
Is. 50. 6, 7 
(omissions). 


6. Is. 28. 16. 


Is. 50. 7. 





Variant. 


Ae ters 7.925435 


Zech. 8.17. 
Ps. 51. 19. 


. Dan. 7. 24. 


Dan,.7..7,,8. 
Ex. 34. 28. 
Ex. 31. 18. 


. Zech. 13. 7. 


P3224 3%; 


Ps. 22. 17. 


6. Is. 50. 8, 9. 





Remarks. 


note for exactness. 
combination 

\ from memory ? 

strange addition. 


\ very divergent. 


combination 
from memory ? 
see below. 


text of Cod. A. 


text of A. (Hilg.) 
Matt. 26. 3. 

from memory ? 

paraphrastic com- 
bination from 
memory ? 


ditto. 

ditto. 

first clause exact, 
second variant; 
in N. T. quota- 
tions, first va- 
riant, second 
exact. 

note __ repetition, 
nearer to LXX. 

so Matt. 21. 42; 
HPCCTE. 2; 
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32 
’ Exact. Slightly variant. Variant. 
6. Ps. 118. 24. 
6. Ps. 22. 17 +(or- note opel 
_der). nearer to L 
Ps, 118. 12. 
Ps, 22. 19. 
Is. 3. 9, 10. 
Ex. 33. 1. 
-Gen. 1. 26+. 


Gen, 1. 28. 


9. Is. 33.13. 


Is. 1.2. 


10. Ps. 1.1. 


9. Ps. 18..44. 


Is. 1. 10}. 


11. Is. 45. 2, 3. 





Ezek. 11. 19; 
36. 26. 

Ps, 41. 3. 

Ps/29;°23; 

Gen. 1. 26, 28. 


7. Lev. 23. 29. 
Lev. 16. 7, sqq- 


9. Jer. 4. 4. 
a fateh ey § 
Ps. 34.13. 


Is. 40. 3. 
Jer. 4. 3, 4. 
Jer. 7..26. 
Jer. 9. 26. 


|, Gen.17, 26, 27;|i 


cf. 14.14. 


10. Lev. 11, Deut. 
14. 


Deut. 4. 1. 


Ley..11. 3. 
11. Jer. 2.12, 13. 
Is. 16.1, 2. 





different version? 
paraphrastic pet 


i 


but with mai 
of quotation. 





tovrov for a, So- 
dépor. x 
addition. oe 


(repetition, nearer é 
; to LXX. 3 





dpxovres ro Aaod 2 
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33 
Exact. Slightly variant. Variant. Remarks. 
+Is. 33-16-18. omissions. 
oe a1. Ps. 1. 3-6. note for exactness. 
=. 11. Zeph. 3.19. |markedly diverse. 
Ezek. 47.12. |ditto. 
12. Is. 65. 2. 
12. Num. 21. 9,|apparently a quo- 
sqq. tation. 
Deut. 27. 15. |from memory? 
Ex. 17.,14. 
12. Ps. 110.1. : 
12. ‘Is. 45.1. Kupiy for Kvpw. 
13. Gen.25.21,23. 
13. Gen.48.11—19.| very paraphrastic. 
Gen. 15. 6;jcombination; cf. 
£738: Rom. 4.11. 
14. Ex. 24.18. |note addition of 
vnoTedov. 
Ex. 31.18. |note also for ad- 
ditions. 
14. Deut. 9. 12- repetition with si- 
17+. milar variation. 
(Ex. 32. 7.) note reading of A. 
‘14. Is. 42. 6, 7. mwemednuévous for 
deSenévous (kai 
om. A.). 
Is. 49. 6, 7 
Is. 61. 1, 2. Luke 4. 18, I9 
diverges. 
15. Ex. 20. 8;|paraphrastic, with 
Deut. 5.12.| addition. 
Jer. 17. 24, 25.| very paraphrastic. 
Gen. 2.2. 
; Ps. go. 4. onpepov for éxGés. 
15. Is. 1.13. 
16. Is. 40. 12. omissions. 
Is. 66. 1. 
16. Is. 49. 17. completely para- 
phrastic. 
Dan. 9. 24,/ditto. 
25, 27. 











‘The same remarks that were made upon Clement 
will hold also for Barnabas, except that he permits 
The marginal notes will 


himself still greater licence. 


have called attention to his eccentricities. 
away by slight resemblances of sound; e.g. he puts 
D 


He is carried 
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iudria for iduara!, Suwa for Sidv, Kupfo for Kiépo. He 


not only omits clauses, but also adds to the text freely; — 


e.g. in Ps. li 19 he makes the strange insertion which 


. . , a al , ; ' 
is given in brackets, Ovoia 76 Oc@ xapdia cuvreTpippern, 


[dopn edodilas TO Kupiw Kapdla do€dfovoa tov memAaKora 
aityv]. He has also added words and clauses in several — 


other places. There can be no question that he quotes 
largely from memory; several of his quotations are 
repeated more than once (Deut. ix. 12; Is.1. 7; Ps. xxii. 
17; Gen. i. 28; Jer. iv. 4); and of these only one, Deut. 
ix. 12, reappears in the same form. Often he gives 
only the sense of a passage; sometimes he interprets, 
as in Is, i. 10, where he paraphrases dpxovtes Sodcpwv 
by the simpler dpxovres rod Aaod rovrov. He has curiously 
combined the sense of Gen. xvii. 26, 27 with Gen. xiv. 
14—in the pursuit of the four kings, it is said that 
Abraham armed his servants three hundred and eighteen 
men; Barnabas says that he circumcised his household, 
in all three hundred and eighteen men. In several cases 
a resemblance may be noticed between Barnabas and 
the text of Cod. A, but this does not appear consistently 
throughout. 

It may be well to give a few examples of the extent 
to which Barnabas can carry his freedom of quotation. 
Instances from the Book of Daniel should perhaps not be 
given, as the text of that book is known to have been in 


a peculiarly corrupt and unsettled state ; so much so that, 


when the translation of Theodotion was made towards 
the end of the second century, it was adopted as the 


standard text. Barnabas also combines passages, though 


not quite to such an extent or so elaborately:as Clement, 


" It should be noticed, however, that the same reading is found in Justin 
and other writers. 


’ 
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and he too inserts no mark of division. We will give an 
example of this, and at the same time of his paraphrastic 
method of quotation :— 


Barnabas c. ix. Jer. iv. 3, 4 and vii. 26. 
[kat ri Neyer ;] TeperpnOnre 7d TleperpnOnte TH OcG ipar, kai 


okAnpoy tis Kapdias tpoy, Kal roy mepireueoOe thy oxAnpoKapdiay 
Tpaxnrov tuav ov pr oxAnprvyre. tyr... kal €oxAnpuvay Tov Tpaxn- 
hoy aitrar... 

A similar case of paraphrase and combination, with 
nothing to mark the transition from one passage to the 
other, would be in c. xi, Jer. ii. 12, 13 and Is. xvi. I, 2. 
For paraphrase we may take this, from the same 
chapter :— | 

Barnabas c. xi. Zeph. iii. 19. 

[kal madw repos mpodyrns hé- kai Onoopa avtovs eis Kavynua 
yet] Kai jv 7 yp “laxaB éemawov- kal dvopacrods év aon TH Yp- 
pen rapa wacav Thy yh. 

Barnabas c. xv. Fs. XC; 4. 

[airds dé yor paprupei A€yov] _ Gre Xora Eryn ev dpOadpois cov 
"180d onpepov jucpa ora ws xitta = @s- 1) Hepa H €xOes Aris SupdOe. 

tr. 

A very curious instance of freedom is the long narra- 
tive of Jacob blessing the two sons of Joseph in c. xiii 
(compare Gen. xlviii. 11-19). We note here (and else- 
where) a kind of dramatic tendency, a fondness for 
throwing statements into the form of dialogue rather 
than narrative. As a narrative this passage may be 
compared with the history of Rahab and the spies in 
Clement. 

And yet, in spite of all this licence in quotation, there 
are some rather marked-instances of exactness; e.g. 
Is. i. 11-14 in c. ii, the combined passages from Ps. 
Xxii. 17, cxvii. 12, xxii. 19 in c. vi, and Ps. i. 3-6 in 

D2 
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c. xi. It should also be remembered that in one case, 


Deut. ix. 12 in cc. iv and xiv, the same variation is 


repeated and is also found in Justin. 


It tallies with what we should expect, supposing the ~ 
writings attributed to Ignatius (the seven Epistles) to ~ 3 
be genuine, that the quotations from the Old as well ” 


as from the New Testament in them are few and brief. 


A prisoner, travelling in custody to the place of exe- ~ 
cution, would naturally not fill his letters with long and 
elaborate references. The quotations from the Old 


Testament are as follows :— 


Exact. Slightly variant. Variant. Remarks, 
Ad Eph. 
5. Prov. 3. 34. James 4. 6, 1 Pet. - 
5.5, as Ignatius. 
Ad Magn. > 
12. Prov. 18. 17. 
Ad Trall. 
8. Is. 52. 5. 











The Epistle to the Ephesians is found also in the 
Syriac version. The last quotation from Isaiah, which 
is however not introduced with any express marks of 
reference, is very freely given. The original is, rdde 


Adyet Kiptos, Av’ dyads ba mavtds 7d svoud pov Phar pauetea 7 


év tois €veor, for which Ignatius has, Oial yap od’ ob ént 
Baratdrntt TO Gvond pou ent twev Bracdnpetrat. 
The Epistle of Polycarp to the Philippians and the 
Martyrium S. Ignatii contain the following quotations :— 
Exact. Slightly variant. Variant. Remarks. 
Polycarp, Ad Phil. 


2. Ps. 2.11. 
10. Tob, 4.11. 


12. Ps. 4. 4; but oF in Latin version 
through Eph. 4. : only. 
26. 


Mart. S. Ign. 
2. Lev. 26. 12. 











6. Prov.1o. 24. 
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The quotation from Leviticus differs widely from 
the original, Kal éurepizarjow év tpiv Kal Ecomat tuav Oeds 
Kal tyeis eoecOé jot Aads, for which we read, [yéypamrat 
yap] ’Evoixjow év adrois xal éurepimatico. 

The quotations from the Clementine Homilies may 
be thus presented :— 


Exact. 
Hom. 3. 


39. Gen. 6. 6. 


43. Gen. 6. 6. 
Gen. 15.13-16. 


44, Gen. 18. 21. 


Hom. 11. 
22.. Gen. ¥. I. 
Hom. 16. 
6. Gen. 3. 22. 


Gen..3- 5: 
Jer. Io. 11. 


Ps. 35. 10. 
Ps. 50. I. 
Ps, 82. 1. 


Slightly variant. 


89. +Gen. 18. 21. 
Gen. 3. 22. 


Gen. 8; 21. 
Gen, 22.1. 


43. Gen. 22.1. 
+Gen. 18. 21. 


47. Deut. 34. 4, 5. 
49. Gen. 49. I0. 


» Eek. 39s 282 


Deut. 10. 17. 


Deut. Io. 14. 
Deut. 4. 39. 
Deut. Io. 17. 





Variant. 
18. Deut. 32. 7. 


42. Gen. 3. 3. 


45. Num. 11. 34 
(al.) 


6. Deut. 4. 34. 


Deut. 13. 6. 
Josh. 23. 7. 





Deut. 10.17. 


Remarks. 


omission. 


not quite as above. 

as above. 

v. 1. comp. text. of 
A; note for ex- 
actness. 

as LXX. 

Bouvvoy § émOupudv 


for pyjpata THs 
émOvpias. 


cf. Credner, Beit. 2. 
53: 


twice with slightly 
different order. 


?mem, (dAA00i rou 


yeypanrat). 
?mem. (GAAn ov). 


repeated as above. 





very paraphrastic. 
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Exact. Slightly variant. Variant. Remarks. 
Hom. 16. 6. Deut. 4. 39. 
7. Deut. 6. 13. 
Deut. 6. 4. 
8. Josh. 23.7. —|as above. 
8. Exod. 22. 28. 
Jer. ro. 11. 
Gen. I. I. 
Ps. 19. 2. 
8. Ps. 102. 26. 
Gen. 1. 26. 
13. Deut. 13. 1-3,|very free. 
9s 5s 3+ 
Hom. 17. 18. Num. 12. 6. paraphrastic 
Ex. 33. I. combination. 
Hom. 18. 17. Is. 40. 26, 27. |free quotation. 
Deut. 30. 15. |ditto. 
TSS iss35:3. 
Is. 1. 4. 


The example of the Clementine Homilies shows 
conspicuously the extremely deceptive character of the 
argument from silence. All the quotations from the 
Old Testament found in them are taken from five 
Homilies (iii, xi, xvi, xvii, xviii) out of nineteen, although 
the Homilies are lengthy compositions, filling, with the 
translation and various readings, four hundred and 
fourteen large octavo pages of Dressel’s edition’, Of 


the whole number of quotations all but seven are taken - 


from two Homilies, iii and xvi. If Hom. xvi and 
Hom. xviii had been lost, there would have been no 
evidence that the author was acquainted with any book 
of the Old Testament besides the Pentateuch; and, 
if the five Homilies had been lost, there would have 
been nothing to show that he was acquainted with 
the Old Testament at all. Yet the loss of the two 
Homilies would have left a volume of three hundred 
and seventy-seven pages, and that of the five a volume 


1 Clementis Romani quae feruntur Homiliae Viginti (Gottingae, 1853). 


— 
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of three hundred and fifteen pages. In other words, 
it is possible to read three hundred and. fifteen pages 
of the Homilies with five breaks and come to no quo- 
tation from the Old Testament at all, or three hundred 
and fifteen pages with only two breaks and come to 
none outside the Pentateuch. But the reduced volume 
that we have supposed, containing the fourteen Homilies, 
would probably exceed in bulk the whole of the extant 
Christian literature of the second century up to the 
time of Irenaeus, with the single exception of the works 
of Justin; it will therefore be seen how precarious must 
needs be any inference from the silence, not of all these 
writings, but merely of a portion of them. 

For the rest, the quotations in the Homilies may be 
said to observe a fair standard of exactness, one appa- 
rently higher than that in the genuine Epistle of Clement 
to the Corinthians; at the same time it should be 
remembered that the quotations in the Homilies are 
much shorter, only two reaching a length of three verses, 
while the longest quotations in the Epistle are precisely 
those that are most exact. The most striking instance 
of accuracy of quotation is perhaps Gen. xv. 13-16 
in Hom. iii. 43. On the other hand, there is marked 
freedom in the quotations from Deut. iv. 34, x. 17, xiii- 
I-3, Xili. 6. xxx. 15, Is. xl. 26, 27, and the combined 
passage, Num. xii. 6 and Ex. xxiii. 11. There are 
several repetitions, but these occur too near to each 
other to permit of any inference. 

Our examination of the Old Testament quotations 
in Justin is greatly facilitated by the collection and 
discussion of them in Credners Beitrage’, a noble 


* Beitrage zur Einleitung in die biblischen Schriften (Halle, 1832). 
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example of that true patient work which is indeed the. 
reverse of showy, but forms the solid and well-laid a 
foundation on which alone genuine knowledge can be — : 
built. Credner has collected and compared in the most — 
elaborate manner the whole of Justin’s quotations with 
the various readings in the MSS. of the LXX; so that — + 
we may state our results with a much greater confidence 4 
than in any other case (except perhaps Clement of 
Rome, where we have the equally accurate and scholarly 
guidance of Dr. Lightfoot’) that we are not led astray 

by imperfect materials. I have availed myself freely 

of Credner’s collection of variants, indicating the cases 
where the existence of documentary (or, in some places, 
inferential) evidence for Justin’s readings has led to the 
quotation being placed in a different class from that to 
which it would at first sight seem to belong. I have also, 

as hitherto, not assumed an absolutely strict standard 
for admission to the first class of ‘exact’ quotations. 
Many of Justin’s quotations are very long, and it seemed 
only right that in these the standard should be some- 
what, though very slightly, relaxed: The chief point 
that we have to determine is the extent to which the 
writers of the first century were in the habit of freely 
paraphrasing or quoting from memory, and it may as 

a rule be assumed that all the instances in the first 
class and most (not quite all) of those in the second 
do not admit of such an explanation. I have been 
glad in every case where a truly scientific and most — 
impartial writer like Credner gives his opinion, to make 
use of it instead of my own. I have the satisfaction 

to think that whatever may be the value of the other — 


* The Epistles of S. Clement of Rome (London and Cambridge, 1869). 
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sections of this enquiry, this at least is thoroughly 
sound, and based upon a really exhaustive sifting of the 


data. 


The quotations given below are from the undoubted 
works of Justin, the Dialogue against Tryphon and the 
First Apology; the Second Apology does not appear 
to contain any quotations either from the Old or New 


Testament. 


Exact. 


Dial. 62, Gen. 1. 
26-28. 


D. 62, Gen. 3. 22. 


D.102, Gen. 11. 6. 


D.127, Gen.17. 22. 


D. 56, Gen. 21. 


g-12. 
D. 120, Gen. 26. 4. 


D. 58, Gen. 28. 
10-12. 


D. 58, Gen. 32. 
22-30. 


D. 58, Gen. 35. 
6-10 (v.1.) 


Slightly variant. 
Apol. 1. 59, Gen. 
I. 1-3. 


Dial. 102, Gen. 3. 
15. 


D.127, Gen. 7. 16. 

D. 139, Gen. 9. 
24-27. 

D. 127, Gen. 11.5. 


D: 92, Gen. 15. 6. 


D. 56, +Gen. 18. 
1,2: 
+Gen. 18, 13,14. 


+Gen.18.16=23, 
33- 

Gen. 19. 1, 10, 

16-28(om.26). 


D. 58, +(v.1.) Gen. 
28. 13-19. 
+(v- 1.) Gen. 31. 
10-13. 








Variant, 


Dial. 10,+Gen. 17. 
14. 


D. 59, Gen. 35. 1. 


Remarks. 


free quotation 
(Credner). 


free quotation(Cr.) 

free quotation(Cr.) 

ver. 2 repeated 
similarly. 


repeated, slightly 
more divergent. 


marked exactness 
in the whole 


passage. 


note for exactness. 


free quotation(Cr.) 














D. 126, Deut. 31. 
2, 3 (v. 1) 


D. 74, Deut. 31.| 


16-18 (v. 1.) 
D. 131, Deut. 32. 
7-9 (tr.) 


D. 119, Deut. 32. 
16-23. 

D. 130, Deut. 32. 
43 (v. 1) 


2 entire. 


D. 114, Ps. 8. 4. 


D. 27, Ps. 14. 3. | 


23. 


D. 106, Num. 24. 
17. 


D.20, Deut. 32.15. 


13-17. 





D.28, Ps.18.44,45.| 


‘D. 126, Num. 11. 


_|D. 96, Deut. 21.23. 


'D. 91, +Deut. 33- 


A.1. 40, Ps. 1 and| 
D. 97, Ps. 3. 5, 6. | 


D. 16, Deut. to. 
“16, 17. 


Deut. 27.26. 
















=, bias o 
. iBie 8 - oe. y = - a £4 ee 
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Exact, Slightly variant. Variant. 
 D. 52, Gen. 49. ; 
8-12. 
D. 59, Ex. 2. 23. 
D. 60, Ex. 3. 2-47. A. 1. 62, Ex. 3. 5. 
D. 59, Ex. 3. 16. 
A. 1. 63, Ex. 3. 16 
(ter), 17. 
D. 126, Ex. 6. 2-4. 
D. 49, Ex. 17. 16. 
D. 94, Ex. 20. 4. 
D. 75, Ex, 23. 20, 
21. 
D. 16, Lev. 26. 40, D. 20, Ex. 32. 6. 
41 (vy. 1.) 
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Exact. 


D. 64, Ps. 19. 1-6 
(A.1.40, vv.1-5). 


D. 97 ff., Ps. 22. 
I-23. 

D. 133 ff., Ps. 24 
entire. 

D. 38, Ps. 45.1-17. 


D. 37, Ps. 47. 6-9. 
D. 22, Ps.49 entire. 


D. 34, Ps.72 entire. 


Dy 124; Psi: 82 
entire. 


D.73, Ps. g6 entire. 


D.37, Ps. gg entire. 
D.32,Ps.1 to entire. 


D. 85, Ps. 148.1, 2. 
A. 1. 37, Is.1. 3, 4. 


A.1. 89, Is. 2. 3, 4. 
D. 133, Is. 3. 9-15 
(v-1.) 


D. 87, Is. 11. 1-3. 





D. 123, Is. 19. 24, 
a5. 


Slightly variant. 


D. 141, Ps. 32. 2. 


A. 1. 44 (61), Is. 
I. 16-30. 


D. 135, Is. 2. 5, 6. 


D, 133, Is. 5. 18- 
25 (v. 1) 

D. 43 (66), Is. 7. 
10-17 (v.1.) 


D. 128, Is. 14. 1. 





Variant. 


D. 34 
iF 7} Ps, 68. 18. 


D. 83, Ps.110. 1-4. 
D. 110, Ps. £28. 3. 


Js ive beiey'y aan Es a 
(Jer. 2.15). 

D. 140 (A. 1. 58), 
Is. 1. 9. 

A. 1,87, Is. 1. 11- 
14. 


iD. 82, Is. 1. 23. 


D. 27, Is. 3. 16. 


A. 1. 85, Is. 9.6. 


[A. 1. 32, Is. 11.1; 
Num. 24. 17. 





Remarks. 


perhaps from dif- 
ferent MSS., see 
Credner. 

quoted as whole 
Psalm (bis). 


parts repeated. 


from Eph. 4. 8, 
Targum. 


note Christian in- 
terpolation in 
ver. 10. 

from memory(Cr.) 


from memory(Cr.) 


sense only (Cr.) 


from memory(Cr.) 
omissions. 


from memory(Cr.) 


Targum (Cr.) 


free quotation(Cr.) 
repeated. 


repeated, with 
slight variation. 

free (Cr.) 

free combination 


(€r.)5) 


ee, a aN 
. os re sake 








Py eee ee ae 
: fags cea as 
S*ry 4 * : + ; | a 
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Exact. Slightly variant. Variant. Remarks. 
D. 78, Is. 29.13,14- repeated (v. 
partly 
mory 
D. 79, Is. 30. 1-5. 
D. 70, Is.33.13-19. 
D. 69, Is. 35. 1-7.|A.1.48, Is. 35.5,6,|free; cf. Matt. 
5 (var. 
D. 50, Is. 39. 8, 
40. I-17. me 
125 _, | fcf. Mat.12.1 
D. ‘a 1540.14) Ta 


D. 65, Is. 42. 6-13 
(v. 1.) 


D. 122, Is. 43. 10. 


D. 121, Is. 49. 6 
(v. 1.) 


D. 122, Is. 49. 8 
(v. Ly 


A. 1.38, Is.50.6-8. 
D. 11, Is. 51. 4, 5. 
D.17, Is. 52.5(v.1.) 
D.12, Is.52,10-15, 

53-I-12, 54.1-6. 


D. 14, Is. 55. 3-13. 


D. 16, Is. 57. 1-4. 
D. 15, Is. 58.1-11 
(v. 1.) 


D, 27, Is. 58.13,14. 


D. 25, Is. 63. 15- 
19, 64. 1-12. 
D. 24, Is, 65. 1-3. 


D. 186, Is. 65. 8. 
D.135,1s.65.9-12. 
D.81, Is.65.17-25. 


D. 123, Is. 42.19, 
20. 


D. 102, Is. 50. 4. 


A. I. 50, Is. 52. 
13-53-12. 


63. 6. 





D. 26, +Is, 62. 10-| - 
6 ; 


D. 122, Is. 42. 16. 


A. 1. 52, Is. 45. 
24 (v.1.) 


D. 188, Is. 54. 9. 
[D. 12, Is. 55. 3-5. 


* 


[A. 1. 49, Is. 65. 
I-3- 











very free. 


from memory 
(cx) a 
repeated. z 


iparia for idp 


ovocacpéy for 
ovoonpov 7 
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\ Exact. Slightly variant. Variant. Remarks. 
D. 22, Is. 66.1. | from memory(Cr.) 
D. 85, Is.66.5-11. 
D. 44, Is. 66. 24|from memory(Cr.) 


D.77, Ezek. 16. 3. 

D. 21, Ezek. 20. 
19-26, 

D. 123, Ezek. 36. 
12. 





D. 28, Jer. 4. 3, 4 
(v. 1.) 


D. 28, Jer.g. 25,26. 
D. 72, Jer. 11. 19. 


D. 11, Jer. 31. 31, 
32 (38. 31, 32). 





(ter). 

D. 114, Jer. 2. 13; 
Is. 16. 1; Jer. 
3. 8. 


D. 23, Jer. 7.21,22. 
[A. 1. 58, Jer.9.26. 


D. 78, Jer. 31. 15 
(38. 15, LXX). 


D. 123, Jer. 31. 27 
(38. 27). 


D. 72. 


D. 82, Ezek. 3. 
17-19. 

D. 45) Ezek. 14. 
44+ 20; cf.14, 
140) 16,18. 


as from Jeremiah, 
traditional com- 
bination; cf. 
Barn. 2. 


free quotation(Cr.) 


quoted freely (Cr.) 
as from Isaiah. } 

omissions. _ 

so Matt. 2. 18 
through = Tar- 
gum (Cr.) 

free quotation(Cr,) 


a passage quoted 
as from Jere- 
miah, which is 
not recognisable 
in our present 
texts. 

free quotation(Cr.) 


larly andequally 
divergent from 


repeated  simi- 
LXX. 





A. 1. 52, Ezek. 
37-7: 


very free (Cr.) 


[Justin has in Dial. 31 (also in Apol. 1. 51, ver. 13, from memory) a 
long quotation from Daniel, Dan. 7. 9-28; ‘his text can only be com- 
pared with a single MS. of the LXX, Codex Chisianus; from this it 
differs considerably, but many of the differences reappear in the version 
of Theodotion; 7. 10, 13 are also similarly quoted in Rev., Mark, Clem. 


Rom.] 








Exact. 


D.106, Zach. 6.12. 


A. 1. 55, Lam. 4. 
20 (v. L) 


[D. 72 a passage ostensibly from Ezra, but eusiet an apocrypl 
tion, perhaps from Preaching of Peter» same quotation in Fae 


Slightly variant. 


D. 22, +Amos 5. 
18-6. 7 (v.1.) 
D. 107, Jonah 4. 
10,11 (v.l. Heb.) 
D. 109, Micah 4. 
1-7 (Heb. ?) 


D. 115, Zach. 2. 
10-3. 2 (Heb.?) 


'D. 28, 41, Mal. 1. 
10-12 (v.1.) 

D. 62, +Joshua 5. 
13-15; 6.1, 2 
(v.1.) 


D. 61, +Prov. 8. 
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Variant. 
D. 19, Hos. 1. 9. 


D. 87, Joel 2. 28. 


D. 78 2: 


I, 2. 


II, 12,10. 


Ds: 117,. Mal.” 2: 
10-12. 


D. 118, 2 Sam. 7. 


14-16 


D. 89, 1 Kings 19 


14, 15,18. 


|D.-79, Job 1. 6. 





21-36. - 


D. 102, Hos. 10.6. 


A.1, Sh esos 5. 


A. 1.52, Zech. 2.6. 
D. 187, Zech. 2. 8. 
[D. 79, Zech. 3. 


A. 1. 52, Zech. 12. 


D. 48, Zech. 13. 7. 










div: 
_ LXX. 

recisely as 
{ ‘ Matt. 2. 6. 


1 


repeated divers 


[note reading : 


Christian 0; 





.|freely (Crs 
Rom. IT. 3. 
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It is impossible not to be struck with the amount 
of matter that Justin has transferred ‘to his pages bodily. 
He has quoted nine Psalms entire, and a tenth with 
the statement (twice repeated) that it is given entire, 
though really he has only quoted twenty-three verses. 
The later chapters of Isaiah are also given with extra- 
ordinary fulness. These longer passages are generally 
quoted accurately. If Justin’s text differs from the 
received text of the LXX, it is frequently found that he 
has some extant authority for his reading. The way 
in which Credmer has drawn out these varieties of 
reading, and the results which he obtained as to the 
relations and comparative value of the different MSS., 
form perhaps the most interesting feature of his work. 
The more marked divergences in Justin may be referred 
to two causes; (1) quotation from memory, in which he 
indulges freely, especially in the shorter passages, and 
more in the Apology than in the Dialogue with Tryphon ; 
(2) in Messianic passages the use of a Targum, not 
immediately by Justin himself but in some previous 
- document from which he quotes, in order to introduce 
a more distinctly Christian interpretation; the coinci- 
dences between Justin and other Christian writers show 
that the text of the LXX had been thus modified in a 
Christian sense, generally through a closer comparison 
with and nearer return to the Hebrew, before his time. 
The instances of free quotation are not perhaps quite 
fully given in the above list, but it will be seen that 
though they form a marked phenomenon, still more 
marked is the amount of exactness. Any long, not 
Messianic, passage, it appears to be the rule with Justin 
to quote exactly. Among the passages quoted freely 
there seem to be none of greater length than four verses. 
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The exactness is especially remarkable in the plain ~ 
historical narratives of the Pentateuch and the Psalms, — 
though it is also evident that Justin had the MS. 
before him, and referred to, it frequently throughout — 
the quotations from the latter part of Isaiah. Through 
following the arrangement of Credner we have failed” 


to notice the cases of combination; these however are . 
collected by Dr. Westcott (On the Canon, p. 156). The ~ 


most remarkable instance is in Apol. i. 52, where six 
different passages from three separate writers are in- 
terwoven together and assigned bodily to Zechariah. 


There are several more examples of mistaken ascrip- 


tion. 


The great advantage of collecting the quotations from 


the Old Testament is that we are enabled to do so in — 


regard to the very same writers among whom our 
enquiry is to lic. We can thus form a general idea 


of their idiosyncracies, and we know what to expect 


when we come to examine a different class of quo- 
tations. There is, however, the element of uncertainty 
of which I have spoken above. We cannot be quite 


clear what text the writer had before him. This 


difficulty also exists, though to a less degree, when 


we come to consider quotations from the New Testament _ 


in writers of an early date whom we know to have — 
used our present Gospels as canonical. The text of 


these Gospels is so comparatively fixed, and we have 
such abundant materials for its reconstruction, that we 


can generally say at once whether the writer is quoting _ 


from it freely or not. We have thus a certain gain, 
though at the cost of the drawback that we can no 
longer draw an inference as to the practice of individuals, 
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but merely attain to a general conclusion as to the 
habits of mind current in the age. This too will be 
subject to a deduction for the individual bent and 
peculiarities of the writer. We must therefore, on the 
whole, attach less importance to the examples under 
this section than under that preceding. 

I chose two writers to be the subject of this ex- 
amination almost, I may say, at random, and chiefly 
because I had more convenient access to their works 
at the time. The first of these is Irenaeus, that is to say 
the portions still extant in the Greek of his Treatise 
against Heresies’, and the second Epiphanius. 

Irenaeus is described by Dr. Tregelles ‘as a close 
and careful quoter in general from the New Testament ’*.’ 
He may therefore be taken to represent a comparatively 
_ high standard of accuracy. In the following table the 
quotations which are merely allusive are included in 
brackets :— . 


Exact. Variant. Remarks. 


1. Przef.Matt.10.26. 


Slightly variant. 


1.3. 2, Matt. 5. 18. 
1.3.3, Mark 5. 31. 


1.3.5, Matt. 10. 34. 

1. 3. 5, Luke 3. 17. 

1.4.3, Matt. 10. 8. 

{I. 6. 1, Matt. 5. 
13, 14, al.] 





I. 3. 5, Mark ro. 
21 (v. 1.) 





1.3.5, Luke 14. 27. 


I. 7. 4, Matt. 8. 9. 
Luke 7. 8. 





quoted from Gno- 
stics. 

Gnostics. 

Valentinians. 

the same. 


the same. 
the same. 


the same. 


1 The Latin translation is not in most cases a sufficient guarantee for the 
original text. The Greek has been preserved in the shape of long extracts 
by Epiphanius and others. The edition used is that of Stieren, Lipsiae, 


1853. 


2 Horne’s Introduction (ed. 1856), p. 333. 
E 


a 








Exact. Slightly variant. Variant. rks. — 
1.8.2, Matt.27.46.| Valentinians. 
1.8.2, Matt. 26.38. thesame. 
1.8.2, Matt. 26. 39. the same. 


1. 8.2, John 12. 27.|the same. 

I. 8.3, Luke 9. 57,|the same. 

> 5S. 

EP 2 8, Luke 9. 61,|the same. 
a 


I. 8. 3, Luke 9. 60. 
I, 8. 3, Luke 19. 5. 


{I. 8. 4, Luke 15. 
al. 


1.8. 4, Luke 15. 4. 


I, 8.4, Luke 2. 28. 
[I. 8. 4, Luke 6. 


36, al.] 
I. 8. 4, Luke 7. 35 
(v. 1.) 
1.8.5, John 1. 1, 2. 
I. 8. 5, John 1. 3 ‘ 
(v. 1.) 
I. 8. 5, John 1. 4. 
I. 8. 5, John 1. 5. 
I. 8.5, John 1. 14. I. 8.5, John 1. 14. 
[I. 14.1, Matt. 18. 
Io, al. 
[I. 16.1, Luke 15. 
8; al.] . 
(I. 16. 3, Matt. 12. 
43, al.] 


I. 20. 2, Luke 2. 


49- 

I. 20. 2, Mark to. 
18. 
TI, 20. 2, Matt. 21. 

23. 
1.20.2, Luk : 
T, 20, 2, Matt. 11. ke 

28 (?0m.). — : 

1.20.3, Lukero.21. 
(Matt. 11. 


Fi 





| 25.) 
~ |1.21.2,Luker2.so.| 











ee 
» 
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Exact. Slightly variant. Variant. Remarks. 
I. 21. 2, Mark to. Marcosians. 
36. 
III. 11. 8, John 1. 
1-3 (?). 
III. 11. 8, Matt. 1. 
I, 18 (v. 1.) 
III. 11. 8, Mark 1. omissions. 
es 


III. 22. 2, John 4.6. 
IIT. 22, 2, Matt. 26. 
38. 


IV. 26. 1,) Matt. 

IV. 40. 3, 13.38. 

IV. 40. 3, Matt. 
13. 25. 

V.17.4, Matt.3.10. 

V. 36. 2, John 14. 
2 (or. obl.) 

Fragm. 14, Matt. 


TRaX7- 











On the whole these quotations of Irenaeus seem fairly 
to deserve the praise given to them by Dr. Tregelles. 
Most of the free quotations, it will be seen, belong not 
so much to Irenaeus himself, as to the writers he is 
criticising. In some places (e. g. iv. 6. 1, which is found 
in the Latin only) he expressly notes a difference of 
text. In this very place, however, he shows that he 
is quoting from memory, as he speaks of a parallel 
passage in St. Mark which does not exist. Elsewhere 
there can be little doubt that either he or the writer 
before him quoted loosely from memory. Thus Luke 
xii. 50 is given as GAAo Bdaticpa exw BanricOijvar Kar 
mdvu émelyouat eis attd for Banticya b& éyw BarricOjva 
Kal m@s ovvexouat Ews brov redecOn. The quotation from 
Matt. viii. 9 is represented as kal yap éy® bm6 riv eyavtod 
efovelav éxw orpatiétas Kal dovAous kal 5 éay mpootdée 
movodat, which is evidently free; those from Matt. xviii. 
10, xxvii. 46, Luke ix. 57, 58, 61, 62, xiv. 27, xix. 42, 

E2 


“— ae 
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John i. 5, 14 (where however there appears to be some 
confusion in the text of Irenaeus), xiv. 2, also seem to 
be best explained as made from memory. _ 

The list given below, of quotations from the Gospels 
in the Panarium or ‘Treatise against Heresies’ of 
Epiphanius’, is not intended to be exhaustive. It has 





been made from the shorter index of Petavius, and — 


being confined to the ‘praecipui loci’ consists chiefly 
of passages of substantial length and entirely (I believe) 
of express quotations. It has been again necessary to 
distinguish between the quotations made directly by 
Epiphanius himself and those made by the heretical 
writers whose works he is reviewing. 


Exact. Variant. Remarks. 


426 a, Matt. 1.1; 
Matt. 1. 18(v. 1.) 


Slightly variant. 


180 B, Matt. 5.18+. 


404 c, Matt. 7.15. 


88 a, Matt. 11. 7. 


174¢, Matt. ro. 26. 


426 Bo, Matt. 1. 
18-25. 


590, Matt. 5.17,18. 


72 a, Matt. 7. 6. 


308 a, Matt. 9. 17, 
16, 


71D, Matt. ro. 33. 
274 8B, Matt. 10. 16. 
143 B, Matt. 11. 18. 
254 8B, Matt. 11. 28. 





430 B, Matt. 2. 13. 
44 0, Matt. 5.34,37. 


226 a, Matt. 5. 45. 


67 oc, Matt. 8, 11. 
650 B, Matt. 8, 28- 
34 (par.) 


139 aB, Matt. r2. 
48 sqq. (v. 1) 





abridged, _ diver- 
gent in middle. 
Porphyry&Celsus. 


Valentinians. 
Basilidians. 


Marcion. 
Basilidians, “ 
Gnostics. 


Marcosians, 
Ebionites. 





* Ed. Dindorf, Lipsiae, 1859. [The index given in vol. iii. p. 893 sqq. 
contains many inaccuracies, and is, indeed, of little use for identifying the 
passages of Scripture.] 


ee a 


es 
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Exact. 





Slightly variant. 


33 A, Matt. 23. 5. 


59 cD, Matt. tm 
10-12. 


59 D, Matt. 19. 6. 


50 a, Matt. 28. 19. 


427 B, Mark 1. 1, 
2 (v. 1.) 
428 c, Mark 1. 4. 


400 p, Matt. 19. 6; 
Mark to. 9. 





Variant. 


464 B, Matt. 12. 
31, 32. 


218 p, Matt. 15. 
4-6 (or. obl.) 
490, Matt. 15. 20, 

Mark 7. 21, 
22, 
490 a, Matt. 18. 8. 
Mark 9. 43. 
679 Bo, Matt. 13. 
24-30, 37-39. 
1528, Matt. 5.17. 


81 A, Matt. 19. 12. 

97 D, Matt. 22. 30. 

36 Bc, Matt. 23. 
23, 253; 23. 18- 
20 (5.35); Mark 
7. 11-13; Matt. 
23. 15. 

226 a. Matt. 23. 
29; Luke 11.47. 

2814, Matt. 23. 35. 

508 co, Matt. 25.34. 

146 a B, Matt. 26. 
17,18; Mark 14. 
12-14; Luke 22. 
g-Il. 

279d, Matt. 26.24. 

390 B, Matt. 21. 
33, par. 


457 D, Mark 3. 29; 
Matt. 12. 31; 
Luke 12. 10. 


650 oc, Matt. 8. 
28-34; Mark 5. 
1-20; Luke 8. 
26-39. 





Remarks. 
Theodotus. 


Ptolemaeus. 


\ compression. 


Manes. 


remarkable com- 
position, pro- 
bably from me- 
mory. 


composition. 


narrative. 


singular composi- 
tion. 


narrative. 





| Biases 
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Exact. Slightly variant. Variant, Remarks, 


144 p, Luke 1. 34, 
35 (v.1) 
154D, Luke 2.14. 


322 p, Luke 5. 14 
(v. 1.) 


[These last five quotations have already been given under Irenaeus, whom 
Epiphanius is transcribing. ] 


1349 0, Luke 24. 


115 8, Luke 1. 34, 
35- 


155 a B, Luke 2. 
48, 49. 
155 o, Luke 3. 23. 


181 ©, Luke 3. 17. 


325 a, Luke 7. 27, 
325 B, Luke 7. 36- 
38. 


826 v, Luke 8, 23; 
Matt, 8. 26, 


194 p, Luke 9. 58. 


464 p, Luke 12.9; 
Matt. ro. 33. 


181 B, Luke 14. 27. 

4014, Luke 21.34. 

143 0, Luke 24. 
42 (v. 1.) 





|254 c, Luke ro. 





38, 39. 


218 p, Matt. 15. 
4-9; Mark 7. 
6-13. 

224 o, Mark 7. 13. 

1045 o, Mark 14. 
51,52. 


95 A, Luke Re 76, 
17. 


154 D, Luke 2. 11. 


428 D, Luke ee I-4. 


205 D, Luke 8. 
10; Mark 4,11; 
Matt. 13. 11. 


194 D, Luke 9. 61. 
194 p, Luke 9. 62. 


aI, 22; 


Matt. 
II, 25-27. — 







‘strange CO mposi-- 
tion. “Sone 
Marcion. 


Marcion. 
the same. 


the same Sei Epi 3 
phani 





255 B, Luke 12. 50. 


hse pauses: 





composition. aa A 
Valentinians. 
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Exact. 
384 B, John1.1-3. 


Slightly variant. 


7 


Variaut. 


Remarks. 


148 a, John 1. 23. 

148 B, John 2. 16, 
17. 

89 o, John 3. 12. 

274 a, John 3. 14. 


Gnosties. 


59 c, John 5. 46. 
162 8B, John 5. 8. 
66 ©. John 5. 17. 
919 a, John 5. 18. 
117 D, John 6.15. 


89 D, John 6. 53. 


the same. 
279 D, John 6. 7o. 5; 

- 1279 B, John 8. 44. 
463 D, John 8. 40. Theodotus. 
148 B, John 12. 41. 
153 A, John 12. 22. 
75 o, John 14. 6. 
919 c, John 14.10. 
921 D, John 17. 3. 
279 D, John 17. 

Ti, -¥2; 











119 p, John 18.36. 


It is impossible here not to notice the very large 
amount of freedom in the quotations. The exact quo- 
tations number only fifteen, the slightly variant thirty- 
seven, and the markedly variant forty. By far the 
larger portion of this last class and several instances 
in the second it seems most reasonable to refer to the 
habit of quoting from memory. This is strikingly 
illustrated by the passage 117 D, where the retreat of 
Jesus and His disciples to Ephraim is treated as a con- 
sequence of the attempt ‘to make Him king’ (John vi. 
15), though in reality it did not take place till after the 
raising of Lazarus and just before the Last Passover 
(see John xi. 54). A very remarkable case of com- 
bination is found in 36 BC, where a single quotation 
is made up of a cento of no less than six separate 
passages taken from all three Synoptic Gospels and 
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in the most broken order. Fusions so complete as this — 
are usually the result of unconscious acts of the a 7 
i.e. of memory. A curious instance of the way in 
which the Synoptic parallels are blended together in. 
a compound which differs from each and all of them — 
is presented in 437 D (76 BAacdnuodrt: eis TO mvEdpa q 
To Gytov odk apeOjoerar aitd ovre ey TS viv alGve ovUTE — 
év To péAXov7t). Another example of Epiphanius’ manner — 
in skipping backwards and forwards from one Synoptic — 
to another may be seen in 218 D, which is made up 
of Matt. xv. 4-9 and Mark vii. 6-13. A strange mistake a 
is made in 428 D, where zapyxoAovOnxdrt is taken with 
rois avréntats kal tanpéras tod Adyov. Many kinds of 
variation find examples in these quotations of Epiphanius, 
to some of which we may have occasion. to allude more 
particularly later on. 

It should be remembered that these are not by any 
means selected examples. Neither Irenaeus nor Epi- 
phanius are notorious for free quotation — Irenaeus 
indeed is rather the reverse. Probably a much more ~ 
plentiful harvest of variations would have been obtained 
e.g. from Clement of Alexandria, from whose writings 
numerous instances of quotation following the sense 
only, of false ascription, of the blending of passages, 
of quotations from memory, are given in the treatise 
of Bp. Kaye’. Dr. Westcott has recently collected? 
the quotations from Chrysostom On the Priesthood, 
with the result that about one half present variations 
from the Apostolic texts, and some of these variations, 


ie a eas Sh 


1 Some Account of the Writings and Opinions of Clement of Alexandria, 


P- 407 sqq.- 
* In the new Preface to his work on the Canon (4th edition, 1875), 
p- xkxii. 
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which he gives at length, are certainly very much to 
the point. 

I fear we shall have seemed to delay too long upon 
this first preliminary stage of the enquiry, but it is highly 
desirable that we should start with a good broad in- 
ductive basis to go upon. We have now an instrument 
in our hands by which to test the alleged quotations 
in the early writers; and, rough and approximate as 
that instrument must still be admitted to be, it is at 
least much better than none at all. 


CHAPTER III. 


THE APOSTOLIC FATHERS. 


To go at all thoroughly into all the questions that 
may be raised as to the date and character of the 
Christian’ writings in the early part of the second cen- 
tury would need a series of somewhat elaborate mono- 
graphs, and, important as it is that the data should be 
fixed with the utmost attainable precision, the scaf- 
folding thus raised would, in a work like the present, 
be out of proportion to the superstructure erected upon 
it. These are matters that must be decided by the 
authority of those who have made the provinces to 
which they belong a subject of special study: all we can 
do will be to test the value of the several authorities in 
passing. : 

In regard to Clement of Rome, whose First (genuine) 
Epistle to the Corinthians is the first writing that meets 
us, the author of ‘ Supernatural Religion’ is quite right in 
saying that ‘the great mass of critics . . . assign the 
composition of the Epistle to the end of the first cen- 
tury (A.D. 95-100)’. There is as usual a right and a 
left wing in the array of critics. The right includes 
several of the older writers; among the moderns the 


1 §. R.i, p. 221, and note. 
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most conspicuous figure is the Roman Catholic Bishop 
Hefele. Tischendorf also, though as it is pointed out 
somewhat inconsistently, leans to this side. According 
to their opinion the Epistle would be written shortly 
before A.D. 70. On the left, the names quoted are 
Volkmar, Baur, Scholten, Stap, and Schwegler!. Baur 
contents himself with the remark that the Epistle to 
the Corinthians, ‘as one of the oldest documents of 
Christian antiquity, might have passed without question 
as a writing of the Roman Clement, had not this 
Clement become a legendary person and had so many 
spurious works palmed off upon him’®. But it is surely 
no argument to say that because a certain number of 
extravagant and spurious writings are attributed to 
Clement, therefore one so sober and consistent with his 
position, and one so well attested as this, is not likely to 
have been written by him. The contrary inference 
would be the more reasonable, for if Clement had not 
been an important person, and if he had left no known 
and acknowledged writings, divergent parties in the 
Church would have had no reason for making use of 
his name. But arguments of this kind cannot have 
much weight. Probably not one half of the writings 
attributed to Justin Martyr are genuine; but no one 
on that account doubts the Apologies and the Dialogue 
with Tryphon. ° 

Schwegler*, as is his wont, has developed the opinion 
of Baur, adding some reasons of his own. Such as, that 
the letter shows Pauline tendencies, while ‘according to 
the most certain traditions’ Clement was a follower of 


1 §. R.i, p. 222, n. 3. 
2 Lehrb. chr. Dogmengesch. p. 74 (p. 82 S. R.?). 
3 Das nachapost. Zeitalter, p. 126 sq. 
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St. Peter; but the evidence for the Epistle (Polycarp, — 
Dionysius of Corinth, A.D. 165-175, Hegesippus, and ~ 
Irenaeus in the most express terms) is much older and 
better than these ‘most certain traditions’ (Tertullian ~ 
- and Origen), even if they proved anything: ‘in the 
Epistle of Clement use is made of the Epistle to the 
Hebrews ;’ but surely, according to any sober canons 
of criticism, the only light in which this argument can 
be regarded is as so much evidence for the Epistle to — 
the Hebrews: the Epistle implies a development of the 
episcopate which ‘demonstrably’ (nachweislich) did 
not take place until during the course of the second 
century; what the ‘demonstration’ is does not appear, 
and indeed it is only part of the great fabric of hypo- 
thesis that makes up the Tiibingen theory. 

Volkmar strikes into a new vein'. The Epistle of — 
Clement presupposes the Book of Judith; but the Book 
of Judith must be dated A.D. 117-118 ; and therefore the © 
Epistle of Clement will fall about A.D. 125. What is the 
ground for this reasoning? It consists in a theory, which 
Volkmar adopted and developed from Hitzig, as to the 
origin of the Book of Judith. That book is an alle- 
gorical or symbolical representation of events in the 
early part of the rising of the Jews under Barcochba ; 
Judith is Judaea, Nebuchadnezzar Trajan; Assyria 
stands for Syria, Nineveh for Antioch, Arphaxad for | 
a Parthian king Arsaces, Ecbatana for Nisibis or perhaps — 
Batnae ; Bagoas is the eunuch-service in general; Holo- 
fernes is the Moor Lucius Quietus. Out of these — 
elements an elaborate historical theory is constructed, 
which Ewald and Fritzsche have taken the trouble to 


* Der Ursprung unserer Evangelien, p. 64; ic Fritzsche, art. 
‘ Judith’ in Schenkel’s Bibel-Lexicon. 
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refute on historical grounds. To us it is very much as 
if Ivanhoe were made out to be an allegory of inci- 
dents in the French Revolution; or as if the ‘tale of 
Troy divine’ were, not a nature-myth or Euemeristic 
legend of long past ages, but a symbolical representa- 
tion of events under the Pisistratidae. 

Examples such as this are apt to draw from the 
English reader a sweeping condemnation of German 
criticism, and yet they are really only the sports or 
freaks of an exuberant activity. The long list given 
in ‘Supernatural Religion’’ of those who maintain the 
middle date of Clement’s Epistle (A.D. 95-100) includes 
apparently all the English writers, and among a number 
_of Germans the weighty names of Bleek, Ewald, Gie- 
seler, Hilgenfeld, Késtlin, Lipsius, Laurent, Reuss, and 
Ritschl. From the point of view either of authority or 
of argument there can be little doubt which is the 
soundest and most judicious decision. 

Now what is the bearing of the Epistle of Clement 
upon the question of the currency and authority of the 
Synoptic Gospels? There are two passages of some 
length which are without doubt evangelical quotations, 
though whether they are derived from the Canonical 
Gospels or not may be doubted. 

The first passage occurs in c. xiii. It will be necessary 
to give it in full with the Synoptic parallels, in order to 
appreciate the exact amount of difference and resem- 
blance which it presents. 


! Vol. i. p. 221,n. I feel it due to the author to say that I have found 
his long lists of references, though not seldom faulty, very useful. I wil- 


 lingly acknowledge the justice of his claim to have ‘ fully laid before readers 


the actual means of judging of the accuracy of every statement which has 
been made’ (Preface to sixth edition, p. lxxx). 
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Matt. v. 7, vi. 14, vii. 
12,2. 


v. 7. Blessed are 
the pitiful, for they 
shall be pitied. vi. 
14. For if ye for- 
give men their tres- 
passes, etc. vii. 12. 
All things therefore 
whatsoever ye would 
that men should do 
unto you, even so do 
ye unto them. vii. 2. 
For with what.judg- 
ment ye judge, ye 
shall be judged: and 
with what measure 
ye mete, it shall be 
measured unto you. 


Mait. v. 7, vi. 14, 
vii. £2, 2. 

Vv. J. paxdpio oi 
eXenpoves Ort avTor 
éhenOnoovrat. 

vi. 14. €av yap a- 
dijre trois dvO, ra mapa- 
TTopara avrav. 

vil. 12. mdvra oby 
éoa éav Oédnte iva 
naaow ty of av6, 


Clem. ad Cor. c. xiii. 

[Especially _re- 
membering the word 
of the Lord Jesus 
which he spake... . 
For thus he said :] 
Pity ye, that ye may 
be pitied: forgive, 
that it may be for- 


‘given unto you. As 


ye do, so shall it 
be done unto you: 
as ye give, so shall 
it be given unto you: 
as ye judge, so shall 
it be judged unto 
you: as ye are kind, 
so shall kindness be 
shown unto you: 


with what measure 
ye mete, with it shall 
it be measured unto 
you. 


Clem. ad Cor. c. Xiii. 


édecire a €den- 


Onre. 
dgiere Wa adeby 


a 
opi, 


@§ ToLeiTe OUT@ TrOLN- 
Onoera ipiv. 


Luke vi. 36, 37, 31%, _ 
vi. 38, 37, 35. am 


vi. 36. Be ye mer- — 
ciful, etc. vi. 37. Ac- — 
quit, and ye shall be 
acquitted. vi. 31. 
And as ye would 
that they should do 
unto you, do ye 
also unto them like- 
wise, vi. 38. Give, — 
and it shall be given — 
unto you. Vi. 37. — 
And judge not, and © 


ye shall not be 
judged. 
For with what 


measure ye mete, it | 
shall be measured 
unto you again. 


Luke vi. 36, 37, 31, 
38,37- 

Vi. 36. yiverOe oik- — 

rippoves, K.T.A. 3 


Vi. 37. dmodvere kal — 
arrodvOnoed be. 


Vi. 31. kal xabos — 
Oddere a moaow — 
tpiv of aOparoa Kat 
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Matt. v.7, vi. 14, vii. Clem. ad Cor. c. xiii. Luke vi. 36, 37, 31, 


$3, 22; 38, 37- 
oUTws Kat tpeis moceire tpeis moueire avrois 
avrois. Gpoias. 
as didore ovtws do- vi. 38. didore, Kai 
Onoera tpiv. Sobnaera bpiv. 
Vii. 2. €v@ yap Kpi- as xpivere ovrws Vi. 37- Kal pi) Kpt- 
pate kpiverexpOnoecbe. KpiOnoerar ipiv. vere Kal ov pi) KptOijre. 
as xpnorever be ott as 


xpnorevOnoerar = tpiv. 


e 
perpeire perpnOjcera adrdperpnOnoeratpiv. péTpe @ peTpeire avri- 
vpiv. perpnOnoera vpiv. 


‘ > 2 , 2% , n > z ~ » : ed 
kai <p @ péTpp @ pétpp perpeire ey V1. 38. tT yap aire 


We are to determine whether this quotation was 
taken from the Canonical Gospels. Let us try to 
balance the arguments on both sides as fairly as pos- 
sible. Dr. Lightfoot writes in his note upon the passage 
as follows: ‘As Clement’s quotations are often very 
loose, we need not go beyond the Canonical Gospels 
for the source of this passage. The resemblance to 
the original is much closer here, than it is for instance 
in his account of Rahab above, $12. The hypothesis 
therefore that Clement derived the saying from oral 
tradition, or from some lost Gospel, is not needed.’ 
(1) No doubt it is true that Clement does often quote 
loosely. The difference of language, taking the parallel 
clauses one by one, is not greater than would be found 
in many of his quotations from the Old Testament. 
(2) Supposing that the order of St. Luke is followed, 
there will be no greater dislocation than e. g. in the 
quotation from Deut. ix. 12-14 and Exod. xxxii. (7, 8), 
II, 31, 32 in c. liii, and the backward order of the 
quotation would have a parallel in Clem. Hom. xvi. 
13, where the verses Deut. xiii. 1-3, 5,9 are quoted 
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in the order Deut. xiii. 1-3, 9, 5, 3, and elsewhere. The 
composition of a passage from different places in the — 
same book, or more often from places in different books, 


such as would be the case if Clement was following 
Matthew, frequently occurs in his quotations from the 
Old Testament. (3) We have no positive evidence of 
the presence of this passage in any non-extant Gospel. 
(4) Arguments from the manner of quoting the Old 


Testament to the manner of quoting the New must — 


always be to a certain extent @ fortiorz, for it is unde- 
niable that the New Testament did not as yet stand 
upon the same footing of respect and authority as the 
Old, and the scarcity of MSS. must have made it less 
accessible. In the case of converts from Judaism, the 
Old Testament would have been largely committed to 


5 nar a as 


memory in youth, while the knowledge of the New ~ 


would be only recently acquired. These considerations 
seem to favour the hypothesis that Clement is quoting 
from our Gospels. 

But on the other hand it may be urged, (1) that the 
parallel adduced by Dr. Lightfoot, the story of Rahab, 
is not quite in point, because it is narrative, and nar- 
rative both in Clement and the other writers of his time 
is dealt with more freely than discourse. (2) The pas- 
sage before us is also of greater length than is usual in 
Clement’s free quotations. I doubt whether as long a 


piece of discourse can be found treated with equal 


freedom, unless it is the two doubtful cases in c. viii 
and c. xxix. (3) It will not fail to be noticed that the 
passage as it stands in Clement has a roundness, a com- 
pactness, a balance of style, which give it an individual 
and independent appearance. Fusions effected by an 


unconscious process of thought are, it is true, sometimes 
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marked by this completeness; still there is a difficulty 
in supposing the terse antitheses of the Clementine ver- 
sion to be derived from the fuller, but more lax and dis- 
connected, sayings in our Gospels. (4) It is noticed 
in ‘Supernatural Religion!’ that the particular phrase 
xenoteverde has at least a partial parallel in Justin 
(yiveoOe xpnorot cal olxrippoves), though it has none in the’ 
Canonical Gospels. This may seem to point to a docu- 
mentary source no longer extant. 

Doubtless light would be thrown upon the question if 
we only knew what was the common original of the two 
Synoptic texts. How do they come to be so like and 
yet so different as they are? How do they come to be 
so strangely broken up? The triple synopsis, which has 
to do more with narrative, presents less difficulty, but 
the problem raised by these fragmentary parallelisms 
in discourse is dark and complex in the extreme; yet if 
it were only solved it would in all probability give us 
the key to a wide class of phenomena. The differences 
in these extra-canonical quotations do not exceed the 
differences between the Synoptic Gospels themselves ; 
yet by far the larger proportion of critics regard the 
resemblances in the Synoptics as due to a common 
written source used either by all three or by two of 
them. The critics have not however, I believe, given 
any satisfactory explanation of the state of dispersion 
in which the fragments of this latter class are found. 
All that can be at present done is to point out that 
the solution of this problem and that of such quota- 
tions as the one discussed in Clement hang together, 
and that while the one remains open the other must 
also. 

1 i, p. 226. 
F 
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Looking at the arguments on both sides, so far as 
we can give them, I incline on the whole to the opinion 
that Clement is not quoting directly from our Gospels, 
but I am quite aware of the insecure ground on which 
this opinion rests. It is a nice balance of probabilities, 
and the element of ignorance is so large that the con- 
clusion, whatever it is, must be purely provisional. Any- 
thing like confident dogmatism on the subject seems 
to me entirely out of place. 


Very much the same is to be said of the second pas- 


sage in c. xlvi compared with Matt. xxvi. 24, xviii. 6, 
or Luke xvii. 1, 2. It hardly seems necessary to give 
the passage in full, as this is already done in ‘ Super- 
natural Religion, and it does not differ materially from 
that first quoted, except that it is less complicated and 
the supposition of a quotation from memory somewhat 
easier. The critic indeed dismisses the question sum- 
marily enough. He says that ‘the slightest comparison 
of the passage with our Gospels is sufficient to convince 


any unprejudiced mind that it is neither a combination 
1? 


of texts nor a quotation from memory’.’ But this very 


confident assertion is only the result of the hasty and 


superficial examination that the author has given to the © 


facts. He has set down the impression that a modern 
might receive, at the first blush, without having given 
any more extended study to the method of the patristic 


quotations. I do not wish to impute blame to him for 


this, because we are all sure to take up some points 
superficially ; but the misfortune is that he has spent 
his labour in the wrong place. He has, in a manner, 


revived the old ecclesiastical argument from authority — 
by heaping together references, not always quite di- 


1 i, p. 228. 
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gested and sifted, upon points that often do not need 
them, and he has neglected that consecutive study of 
the originals which alone could imbue his mind with 
their spirit and place him at the proper point of view 
for his enquiry. 

The hypothesis that Clement’s quotation is made 
memoriter from our Gospel is very far from being 
inadmissible. Were it not that the other passage seems 
to lean the other way, I should be inclined to regard 
it as quite the most probable solution. Such a fusion 
is precisely what would and frequently does take place 
in quoting from memory. It is important to notice 
the key phrases in the quotation. The opening phrases 
oval TO avOpdmw exelv’ Kaddv iv ait@ «i od« eyevvjOn are 
found exactly (though with omissions) in Matt. xxvi. 24. 
Clement has in common with the Synoptists all the more 
marked expressions but two, oxavdadicat (-0n Synoptics), 
the unusual word pros (Matt., Mark), xararovticOjvat 
(-0n Matt.), eis rv OdAaccay (Mark, Luke), éva rév pixpov 
(uov Clement, rovrwv Synoptics). He differs from them, 
so far as phraseology is concerned, only in writing once 
(the second time he agrees with the Synoptics) ray 
éxAextGv pov for tév puxpSv rodvtwy, by an easy paraphrase, 
and epireOjvac where Mark and Luke have epixerar 
and Matthew xpewaod7. But on the other hand, it should 
be noticed that Matthew has, besides this variation, év 
T) TEAdye THs Oaddoons, where the two companion 
Gospels have els riv 0dAaooav ; where he has xarazovtio Of, 
Mark has BéBAnrat and Luke éppimrat; and in the 
important phrase for ‘it were better’ all the three 
Gospels differ, Matthew having cvpdéper, Mark xaddv 
éorw, and Luke AvoureAc?; so that it seems not at all 
too much to say that Clement does not differ from 

F2 
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the Synoptics more than they differ from each other. 
The remarks that the author makes, in a general way, 
upon these differences lead us to ask whether he has 
ever definitely put to himself the question, How did 
they arise? He must be aware that the mass of 
German authorities he is so fond of quoting admit of 
only two alternatives, that the Synoptic writers copied 
either from the same original or from each other, and 
that the idea of a merely oral tradition is scouted in 
Germany. But if this is the case, if so great a freedom 
has been exercised in transcription, is it strange that 
Clement (or any other writer) should be equally free 
in quotation? 

The author rightly notices—though he does not seem 
quite to appreciate its bearing—the fact that Marcion 
and some codices (of the Old Latin translation) insert, — 
as Clement does, the phrase «i otk éyevvyjOn 7 in the 
text of St. Luke. Supposing that this were the text 
of St. Luke’s Gospel which Clement had before him, 
it would surely be so much easier to regard his quo- 
tation as directly taken from the Gospel; but the truer 
view perhaps would be that we have here an instance 
(and the number of such instances in the older MSS. 
is legion) of the tendency to interpolate by the insertion 
of parallel passages from the same or from the other 
Synoptic Gospels. Clement and Marcion (with the Old 
Latin) will then confirm each other, as showing that 
even at this early date the two passages, Matt. xxvi. 24 
and Matt. xviii. 6 (Luke xvii. 2), had already begun 
to be combined. 

There is one point more to be noticed before we leave 
the Epistle of Clement. There is a quotation from 
Isaiah in this Epistle which is common to it with the 
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first two Synoptics. Of this Volkmar writes as follows, 
giving the words of Clement, c: xv, ‘The Scripture says 
somewhere, This people honoureth me with their lips, 
but their heart is far from me,’ (otros 6 Xads Tots yereoty 
Me TYG 7 O& Kapdia aitéy Téppw ameoctiv am éuod), ‘This 
“Scripture” the writer found in Mark vii. 6 (followed 
in Matt. xv. 8), and in that shape he could not at once 
remember where it stood in the Old Testament. It 
is indeed Mark’s peculiar reproduction of Is. xxix. 13, 
in opposition to the original and the LXX. A further 
proof that the Roman Christian has here our Synoptic 
text in his mind, may be taken from c. xiii, where he 
quotes Jer. ix. 24 with equal divergence from the LXX, 
after the precedent of the Apostle (1 Cor. i. 31, 2 Cor. 
x. 17) whose letters he expressly refers to (c. xlvii)*’ 
It is difficult here to avoid the conclusion that Clement 
is quoting the Old Testament through the medium of 
our Gospels. The text of the LXX is this, éyyi¢er por 
6 Aads obros Ev TS oTdpatt adtov Kal év Tois xelheow adrdv 
tydoly pe. Clement has the passage exactly as it is 
given in Mark (6 Aads otros Matt.), except that he writes 
ameotw where both of the Gospels have azéye: with 
the LXX. The passage is not Messianic, so that the 
variation cannot be referred to a Targum; and though 
A. and six other MSS. in Holmes and Parsons omit év 
T® oTdpatt avtod (through wrong punctuation—Credner), 
still there is no MS. authority whatever, and naturally 
could not be, for the omission of éyylfer po... kal and 
for the change of riuéow to tyua. There can be little 
doubt that this was a free quotation in the original 
of the Synoptic Gospels, and it is in a high degree 
probable that it has passed through them into Clement 
1 Der Ursprung, p. 138. 
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of Rome. It might perhaps be suggested that Clement 
was possibly quoting the earlier document, the original 
of our Synoptics, but this suggestion seems to be ex- 
cluded both by his further deviation from the LXX in © 
dmeorw, and also by the phenomena of the last quotation 
we have been discussing, which are certainly of a secondary 
character. Altogether I cannot but regard this passage 
as the strongest evidence we possess for the use of the 
Synoptic Gospels by Clement; it seems to carry the 
presumption that he did use them up to a considerable 
degree of probability. 

It is rather singular that Volkmar, whose speculations 
about the Book of Judith we have seen above, should 
be so emphatic as he is in asserting the use of all three 
Synoptics by Clement. We might almost, though not 
quite, apply with a single change to this critic a sentence 
originally levelled at Tischendorf, to the intent that ‘he 
systematically adopts the latest (earliest) possible or 
impossible dates for all the writings of the first two 
centuries, but he is able to admit the use of the third 
and fourth Synoptics (the publication of which he places 
respectively in 100 and 110 A.D.) by throwing forward the 
date of Clement’s Epistle, through the Judith-hypothesis, 
to A.D. 125. We may however accept the assertion for 
what it is worth, as coming from a mind something less 
than impartial, while we reject the concomitant theories. 
For my own part I do not feel able to speak with quite 
the same confidence, and yet upon the whole the evi- 
dence, which on a single instance might seem to incline 
the other. way, does appear to favour the conclusion 
that Clement used our present Canonical Gospels. 
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2. 


There is not, so far as I am aware, any reason to 
complain of the statement of opinion in ‘Supernatural 
Religion’ as to the date of the so-called Epistle of 
Barnabas. Arguing then entirely from authority, we 
may put the “erminus ad quem at about 130 A.D. 
The only writer who is quoted as placing it later is 
Dr. Donaldson, who has perhaps altered his mind in the 
later edition of his work, as he now writes: ‘Most 
(critics) have been inclined to place it not later than the 
first quarter of the second century, and all the indica- 
tions of a date, though very slight, point to this period’ 

The most important issue is raised on a quotation 
in c. iv, ‘Many are called but few chosen, in the 
Greek of the Codex Sinaiticus [zpocéxopev, juijrore, os 
yeypanrat|, moAXol KAnrot, dAlyot be éxAexrol ebdpeOGyev. This 
corresponds exactly with Matt. xxii. 14, woAAol ydp «iow 
kAntoi, dAlyou 5 éxAextot. The passage occurs twice in 
our present received text of St. Matthew, but in xx. 16 
it is probably an interpolation. There also occurs in 
4 Ezra (2 Esdras) viii. 3 the sentence, ‘Many were 
created but few shall be saved*”’ |Our author spends 
several pages in the attempt to prove that this is the 
original of the quotation in Barnabas and not the 
saying in St. Matthew. We have the usual positiveness 
of statement: ‘There can be no doubt that the sense 
of the reading in 4 Ezra is exactly that of the Epistle.’ 
‘It is impossible to imagine a saying more irrelevant 

1 The Apostolical Fathers (London, 1874), p. 273- 

? The original Greek of this work is lost, but in the text as reconstructed 
by Hilgenfeld from five still extant versions (Latin, Syriac, thiopic, 


Arabic, Armenian) the verse runs thus, woAAol péy eens driv 5e 
owOncovra (Messias Fudaeorum, p. 69). 
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to its context than “Many are called but few chosen ” 
in Matt. xx. 16, where it is indeed spurious, though the 
relevancy of it might very well be maintained. In 
Matt. xxii. 14, where the saying is genuine, ‘it is clear 
that the facts distinctly contradict the moral that “few 
are chosen.”’ When we come to a passage with a fixed 
idea it is always easy to get out of it what we wish 
to find. As to the relevancy or irrelevancy of the 
clause in Matt. xxii. 14 I shall say nothing, because 
it is in either case undoubtedly genuine. But it is 
surely a strange paradox to maintain that the words 
‘Many were created but few shall be saved’ are nearer 
in meaning to ‘Many are called but few chosen’ than 
the repetition of those very words themselves. Our 
author has forgotten to notice that Barnabas has used 
the precise word «Anrot just before; indeed it is the 
very point on which his argument turns, ‘because we 
are called do not let us therefore rest idly upon our 
oars; Israel was called to great privileges, yet they 
were abandoned by God as we see them; let us there- 
fore also take heed, for, as it is written, many are 
called but few chosen. I confess I find it difficult to 
conceive anything more relevant, and equally so to see 
any special relevancy, in the vague general statement 
‘Many were created but few shall be saved.’ 

But even if it were not so, if it were really a question 
between similarity of context on the one hand and iden- 
tity of language on the other, there ought to be no hesi- 
tation in declaring that to be the original of the quo- 
tation in which the language was identical though the 
context might be somewhat different. Any one who 
has studied patristic quotations will know that context 
counts for very little indeed. What could be more to all 
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appearance remote from the context than the quotation 
in Heb. i. 7, ‘Who maketh his angels spirits and his 
ministers a flaming fire’? where the original is certainly 
referring to the powers of nature, and means ‘who 
maketh the winds his messengers and a flame of fire 
his minister; with the very same sounds we have a 
complete inversion of the sense. This is one of the most 
frequent phenomena, as our author cannot but know’. 
Hilgenfeld, in his edition of the Epistle of Barnabas, 
repels somewhat testily the imputation of Tischendorf, 
who criticises him as if he supposed that the saying in 
St. Matthew was not directly referred to”. This Hilgen- 
feld denies to be the case. In regard to the use of 
the word yéypamra introducing the quotation, the same 
writer urges reasonably enough that it cannot surprise 
us at a time when we learn from Justin Martyr that 
the Gospels were read regularly at public worship; it 
ought not however to be pressed too far as involving 
a claim to special divine inspiration, as the same word 
is used in the Epistle in regard to the apocryphal book 
of Enoch, and it is clear also from Justin that the Canon 
of the Gospels was not yet formed but only forming. 
The clause, ‘Give to every one that asketh of thee’ 
(mavtt TO airodvrTi ce di5ov), though admitted into the 
text of c. xix by Hilgenfeld and Weizsicker, is wanting 
in the Sinaitic MS., and the comparison with Luke vi. 30 
or Matt. v. 42 therefore cannot be insisted upon. 
The passage ‘ [in order that He might show that] He 
came not to call the righteous but sinners’ (iva defy Gre 
? A curious instance of disregard of context is to be seen in Tertullian’s 
reading of John i. 13, which he referred to Christ, accusing the Valentinians 
of falsification because they had the ordinary reading (cf. Rénsch, Das Neue 


Testament Tertullian’s, pp. 252, 654). Compare also p. 24 above. 
? Novum Testamentum extra Canonem Receptum, Fasc. ii. p. 69. 
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ovk HAGE Kadréoar dikalovs GAAG GuaptwdAods’) is removed 
by the hypothesis of an interpolation which is sup- 
ported by a precarious argument from Origen, and also 
by the fact that eis perdvorav has been added (clearly 
from Luke v. 32) by later hands both to the text of 
Barnabas and in Matt. ix.13”. This theory of an in- 
terpolation is easily advanced, and it is drawn so entirely 
from our ignorance that it can seldom be positively dis- 
proved, but it ought surely to be alleged with more con- 
vincing reasons than any that are put forward here. We 
now possess six MSS. of the Epistle of Barnabas, in- 
cluding the famous Codex Sinaiticus, the accuracy of 
which in the Biblical portions can be amply tested, and 
all of these six MSS., without exception, contain the 
passage. The addition of the words eis perdvovay repre- 
sents much more the kind of interpolations that were at 
all habitual. The interpolation hypothesis, as I said, is 
easily advanced, but the oxus probandi must needs lie 
heavily against it. In accepting the text as it stands we 
simply obey the Baconian maxim hypotheses non fin- 
gimus, but it is strange, and must be surprising to a 
philosophic mind, to what an extent the more extreme 
representatives of the negative criticism have gone back 
to the most condemned parts of the scholastic method ; 
inconvenient facts are explained away by hypotheses as 
imaginary and unverifiable as the ‘cycles and epicycles’ 
by which the schoolmen used to explain the motions of 
the heavenly bodies. 

‘If however, the author continues, the passage ‘ origi- 
nally formed part of the text, it is absurd to affirm that 
it is any proof of the use or existence of the first Gospel.’ 
‘Absurd’ is under the circumstances a rather strong 


Ws 2 S. R.i. p. 250 sqq. 
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word to use; but, granting that it would have been 
even ‘absurd’ to allege this passage, if it had stood | 
alone, as a sufficient proof of the use of the Gospel, 
it does not follow that there can be any objection to 
the more guarded statement that it invests the use of 
the Gospel with a certain antecedent probability. No 
doubt the quotation may have been made from a lost 
Gospel, but here again eis ddavés Tov pd0ov dvevéyxas ov« 
éxet €Xeyxov—there is no verifying that about which we 
know nothing. The critic may multiply Gospels as 
much as he pleases and an apologist at least will not 
quarrel with him, but it would be more to the point if 
he could prove the existence in these lost writings of 
matter conflicting with that contained in the extant 
Gospels. As it is, the only result of these unverifiable 
hypotheses is to raise up confirmatory documents in a 
quarter where apologists have not hitherto claimed them. 

We are delaying, however, too long upon points of 
quite secondary importance. Two more passages are ad- 
duced ; one, an application of Ps. cx (The Lord said unto 
my Lord) precisely as in Matt. xxii. 44, and the other a 
saying assigned to our Lord, ‘ They who wish to see me 
and lay hold on my kingdom must receive me through 
affliction and suffering’ Of neither of these can we 
speak positively. There is perhaps a slight probability 
that the first was suggested by our Gospel, and con- 
sidering the character of the verifiable quotations in 
Barnabas, which often follow the sense only and not 
the words, the second may be ‘a free reminiscence of 
Matt. xvi. 24 compared with Acts xiv. 22,’ but it is 
also possible that it may be a saying quoted from an 
apocryphal Gospel. 

It should perhaps be added that Lardner and Dr. 
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Westcott both refer to a quotation of Zech, xiii. 7 
which appears in the common text of the Epistle in 
a form closely resembling that in which the quotation 
is given in Matt. xxvi. 31 and diverging from the LXX, 
but here again the Sinaitic Codex varies, and the text 
is too uncertain to lay stress upon, though perhaps the 
addition rjs woluyns may incline the balance to the view 
that the text of the Gospel has influenced the form of 
the quotation *. 

The general result of our examination of the Epistle 
of Barnabas may perhaps be stated thus, that while not 
supplying by itself certain and conclusive proof of the 
use of our Gospels, still the phenomena accord better 
with the hypothesis of such a use. This Epistle stands 
in the second line of the evidence, and as a witness is 
rather confirmatory than principal. 


3. 


After Dr. Lightfoot’s masterly exposition there is pro- 
bably nothing more to be said about the genuineness, 
date, and origin of the Ignatian Epistles. Dr. Lightfoot 
has done in the most lucid and admirable manner just 
that which is so difficult to do, and which ‘ Supernatural 
Religion’ has so signally failed in doing; he has suc- 
ceeded in conveying to the reader a true and just sense 
of the exact weight and proportion of the different parts 
of the evidence. He has avoided such phrases as 
‘absurd,’ ‘impossible,’ ‘preposterous, that his opponent 
has dealt in so freely, but he has weighed and balanced 
the evidence piece by piece; he has carefully guarded 
his language so as never to let the positiveness of his 


* Lardner, Credibility, &c., ii. p. 23; Westcott, On the Canon, p. 50, n. 5. 
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conclusion exceed what the premises will warrant; he 
has dealt with the subject judicially and with a full 
consciousness of the responsibility of his position’. 

We cannot therefore, I think, do better than adopt 
Dr. Lightfoot’s conclusion as the basis of our investi- 
gation, and treat the Curetonian (i.e. the three short 
Syriac) letters as (probably) ‘the work of the genuine 
Ignatius, while the Vossian letters (i. e. the shorter 
Greek recension of seven Epistles) are accepted as valid 
testimony at all events for the middle of the second 
century—the question of the genuineness of the letters 
being waived.’ 

The Curetonian Epistles will then be dated either in 
107 or in II5 A.D., the two alternative years assigned to 
the martyrdom of Ignatius. In the Epistle to Polycarp 
which is given in this version there is a parallel to Matt. 
x. 16, ‘Be ye therefore wise as serpents and harmless ° 
as doves,’ The two passages may be compared thus :— 


Ign. ad Pol. ii. Matt. x. 16. 
Spdvpos yivov as ois év ara- Tiveobe oty dpdvysoe as oi 
ow kal aképatos aol meptotepa. ders Kal dkepator ws ai mepiorepat. 


We should naturally place this quotation in the 
second column of our classified arrangement, as pre- 


1 Since this was written the author of ‘Supernatural Religion’ has 
replied in the preface to his sixth edition. He has stated his case in the 
ablest possible manner: still I do not think that there is anything to retract 
in what has been written above. There would have been something to 
retract if Dr. Lightfoot had maintained positively the genuineness of the 
Vossian Epistles. As to the Syriac, the question seems to me to stand 
thus. On the one side are certain improbabilities—I admit, improbabilities, 
though not of the weightiest kind—which are met about half way by the 
parallel cases quoted. On the other hand, there is the express testimony 
of the Epistle of Polycarp quoted in its turn by Irenaeus. Now I cannot 
think that there is any improbability so great (considering our ignorance) 
as not to be outweighed by this external evidence. 
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senting a slight variation. At the same time we should 
have little hesitation in referring it to the passage in 
our Canonical Gospel. All the marked expressions are 
identical, especially the precise and selected words 
gpéviwos and dxépaws. It is however possible that 
Ignatius may be quoting, not directly from our Gospel, 
but from one of the original documents (such as Ewald’s 
hypothetical ‘Spruch-sammlung’) out of which our 
Gospel was composed—though it is somewhat remark- 
able that this particular sentence is wanting in the 
parallel passage in St. Luke (cf. Luke x. 3). This 
may be so or not; we have no means of judging. But 
it should at any rate be remembered that this original 
document, supposing it to have had a substantive exist- 
ence, most probably contained repeated references to 
miracles. The critics who refer Matt. x. 16 to the 
document in question, also agree in referring to it 
Matt. vii. 22, x. 8, xi. 5, xii. 24 foll., &c., which speak 
distinctly of miracles, and precisely in that indirect ~ 
manner which is the best kind of evidence. Therefore 
if we accept the hypothesis suggested in ‘Supernatural 
Religion ’"—and it is a mere hypothesis, quite unverifiable 
—the evidence for miracles would not be materially weak- 
ened. The author would, I suppose, admit that it is at 
least equally probable that the saying was quoted from 
our present Gospel. 

This probability would be considerably heightened if 
the allusion to ‘the star’ in the Syriac of Eph. xix 
has, as it appears to have, reference to the narrative of 
Matt. ii. In the Greek or Vossian version of the Epistle 
it is expanded, ‘How then was He manifested to the 
ages? A star shone in heaven above all the stars, and 
the light thereof was unspeakable, and the strangeness 
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thereof caused astonishment’ (IIés otv édavepdén rots 
aidow; “Actip év otpave éhap ev tnép mavtas Tovs dorépas, 
kal TO Os avTod dvexAdAnrov jv, kal ~evicpov mapeixey 7 
kawvdtns aitod). This is precisely, one would suppose, the 
kind of passage that might be taken as internal evidence 
of the genuineness of the Curetonian and later character 
of the Vossian version, The Syriac (drwa év jovxia Ocod 
T@ dorépt [or ad rod dorépos| émpaxOn), abrupt and difficult 
as it is, does not look like an epitome of the Greek, and 
the Greek has exactly that exaggerated and apocryphal 
character which would seem to point to a later date. It 
corresponds indeed somewhat nearly to the language of 
the Protevangelium of James, § 21, eldopev dorépa Tappe- 
y€On Adpavra év Tois dotpots Tod ovpavod Kal GuBAdvvovra Tovs 
G\Aovs dorépas wore pr gaiverOa airovs. Both in the 
Protevangelium and in the Vossian Ignatius we see what 
is clearly a developement of the narrative in St. Matthew. 
If the Vossian Epistles are genuine, then by showing 
the existence of such a developement at so early a date 
they will tend: to throw back still further the composition 
of the Canonical Gospel. If the Syriac version, on the 
other hand, is the genuine one, it will be probable that 
Ignatius is directly alluding to the narrative which is 
peculiar to the first Evangelist. 

These are (so far as I am aware) the only coincidences 
that are found in the Curetonian version. Their paucity 
cannot surprise us, as in the same Curetonian text there 
. is not a single quotation from the Old Testament. One 
Old Testament quotation and two Evangelical allusions 
occur in the Epistle to the Ephesians, which is one of 
the three contained in Cureton’s MS.; the fifth and 
sixth chapters, however, in which they are found, are 
wanting in the Syriac. The allusions are, in Eph. v, 
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‘For if the prayer of one or two have such power, how 
much more that of the bishop and of the whole Church,’ 
which appears to have some relation to Matt. xviii. 19 
(‘If two of you shall agree’ &c.), and in Eph. vi, ‘ For 
all whom the master of the house sends to be over his 
own household we ought to receive as we should him 
that sent him, which may be compared with Matt. x. 40 
(‘He that receiveth you’ &c.). Both these allusions 
have some probability, though neither can be regarded 
as at all certain.. The Epistle to the Trallians has one 
coincidence in c. xi, ‘ These are not plants of the Father’ 
(purefa [larpés), which recalls the striking expression of 
Matt. xv. 13, ‘Every plant (xaoa gureia) that my heavenly 
Father hath not planted shall be rooted up.’ This is a 
marked metaphor, and it is not found in the other Synop- 
tics ; it is therefore at least more probable that it is taken 
from St. Matthew. The same must be said of another 
remarkable phrase in the Epistle to the Smyrnaeans, 
c. vi, 6 xopdv xopeitw (6 duvduevos xwpeiv ywpeitw, Matt. 
xix. 12), and also of the statement in c. i. of the same 
Epistle that Jesus was baptized by John ‘that He might 
fulfil all righteousness’ (iva wAnpwOy taca Sixavoctvn dn’ 
avrod). This corresponds with the language of Matt. 
iii, 15 (otrws yap mpémov éorly jyiv mAnpGoa aca 
d:xatoovvnv), which also has no parallel in the other 
Gospels. The use of the phrase zAnpéca racav dixatoocdvny 
is so peculiar, and falls in so entirely with the cha- 
racteristic Christian Judaizing of our first Evangelist, 
that it seems especially unreasonable to refer it to any 
one else. There is not the smallest particle of evidence 
to connect it with the Gospel according to the Hebrews 
to which our author seems to hint that it may belong; 
indeed all that we know of that Gospel may be said 
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almost positively to exclude it. In this Gospel our 
Lord is represented as saying, when His mother and 
His brethren urge that He should accept baptism from 
John, ‘What have I sinned that I should go and be 
baptized by him?’ and it is almost by compulsion that 
He is at last induced to accompany them. It will be 
seen that this is really an opposite version of the event 
to that of Ignatius and the first Gospel, where the 
objection comes from Y¥okn and is overruled by our 
Lord Himself’, 

There is however one quotation, introduced as such, 
in this same Epistle, the source of which Eusebius did 
not know, but which Origen refers to the ‘ Preaching of 
Peter’ and Jerome seems to have found in the Nazarene 
version of the ‘Gospel according to the Hebrews.’ This 
phrase is attributed to our Lord when He appeared 
‘to those about Peter and said to them, Handle Me 
and see that I am not an incorporeal spirit’ (WnAadjoaré 
me, Kat ere, Ste ovK eivl Saysdviov dowparov). But for 
the statement of Origen that these words occurred in 
the ‘Preaching of Peter’ they might have been referred 
without much difficulty to Luke xxiv. 39. The Preaching 
of Peter seems to have begun with the Resurrection, 
and to have been an offshoot rather in the direction 
of the Acts than the Gospels”. It would not therefore 
follow from the use of it by Ignatius here, that the other 
quotations could also be referred to it. And, supposing 
it to be taken from the ‘Gospel according to the 
Hebrews, this would not annul what has been said 
above as to the reason for thinking that Ignatius (or 


' Cf. Hilgenfeld, Nov. Test. ext. Can. Rec., Fasc. iv. p. 15. 
2 Cf, ibid., pp. 56, 62, also p. 29. 
G 
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the writer who bears his name) cannot have used that 
Gospel systematically and alone. 


4. 


Is the Epistle which purports to have been written 
by Polycarp to the Philippians to be accepted as genuine? 
It is mentioned in the most express terms by Irenaeus, 
who declares himself to have been a disciple of Polycarp 
in his early youth, and speaks enthusiastically of the 
teaching which he then received. Irenaeus was writing 
between the years 180-190 A.D., and Polycarp is generally 
allowed to have suffered martyrdom about 167 or 168?. 
But the way in which Irenaeus speaks of the Epistle 
is such as to imply, not only that it had been for some 
time in existence, but also that it had been copied and 
disseminated and had attained a somewhat wide circula- 
tion. He is appealing to the Catholic tradition in oppo- 
sition to heretical teaching such as that of Valentinus 
and Marcion, and he says, ‘There is an Epistle written 
. by Polycarp to the Philippians of great excellence 
(ixavwrarn), from which those who wish to do so and who 
care for their own salvation may learn both the cha- 
racter of his faith and the preaching of the truth?” He 
would hardly have used such language if he had not 
had reason to think that the Epistle was at least fairly 
accessible to the Christians for whom he is writing. 
But allowing for the somewhat slow (not too slow) 


+ But see Contemporary Review, 1875, p. 838, from which it appears that 
M. Waddington has recently proved the date to be rather 155 or 156. 
Compare Hilgenfeld, Einleitung, p. 72, where reference is made to an 
essay by Lipsius, Der Martyrertod Polycarp’s in Z. f. w. T. 1874, ii. 
p- 180 f. 

2 Adv. Haer. iii. 3, 4. 
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multiplication and dissemination of writings among the 
Christians, this will throw back the composition of the 
letter well into the lifetime of Polycarp himself. In 
any case it must have been current in circles immediately 
connected with Polycarp’s person. 

Against external evidence such as this the objections 
that are brought are really of very slight weight. That 
which is reproduced in ‘Supernatural Religion’ from 
an apparent contradiction between c. ix and c. xiii, is 
dismissed even by writers such as Ritschl who believe 
that one or both chapters are interpolated. In c. ix 
the martyrdom of Ignatius is upheld as an example, 
in c. xiii Polycarp asks for information about Ignatius 
fet de his qui cum eo sunt, apparently as if he were 
still living. But, apart from the easy and obvious 
solution which is accepted by Ritschl, following Hefele 
and others’, that the sentence is extant only in the 
Latin translation and that the phrase ‘qui cum eo sunt’ 
is merely a paraphrase for rév per aitod; apart from 
this, even. supposing the objection were valid, it would 
prove nothing against the genuineness of the Epistle. 
It might be taken to prove that the second passage 
is an interpolation; but a contradiction between two 
passages in the same writing in no way tends to show 
that that writing is not by its ostensible author. But 
surely either interpolator or forger must have had more 
sense than to place two such gross and absurd con- 
tradictions within about sixty lines of each other. 

An argument brought by Dr. Hilgenfeld against the 
date dissolves away entirely on examination. He thinks 
that the exhortation Orate pro regibus (et potestatibus 

1 Ritschl, Entstehung der alt-katholischen Kirche; ps 586; Hefele, Patrum 
Apostolicorum Opera, p. 1xxx, 

G2 
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et principibus) in c. xii must needs refer to the double 
rule of Antoninus Pius (147 A.D.) or Marcus Aurelius 
and Lucius Verus (161 A.D.). But the writer of the 
Epistle is only reproducing the words of St. Paul in 
1 Tim. ii. 2 (wapaxadG . . movetoOau Sejoers . . imep Baorhewv 
kal mdvtwv tov év brepoxy dvtwv). The passage is wrongly 
referred in ‘Supernatural Religion’ to 1 Pet. ii, 17%. It 
is very clear that the language of Polycarp, like that 
of St. Paul, is quite general. In order to limit it to the 
two Caesars we should have had to read tmrép rév 
Bacréov. 

The allusions which Schwegler finds to the Gnostic 
heresies are explained when that critic at the end of 
his argument objects to the Epistle that it makes use 
of a number of writings ‘the origin of which must be 
placed in the second century, such as the Acts, 1 Peter, 
the Epistles to the Philippians and to the Ephesians, and 
1 Timothy. The objection belongs to the gigantic 
confusion of fact and hypothesis which makes up the 
so-called Tiibingen theory, and falls to the ground 
with it. 

It should be noticed that those who regard the Epistle 
as interpolated yet maintain the genuineness of those 
portions which are thought to contain allusions to the 
Gospels. Ritschl states this?; Dr. Donaldson confines 
the interpolation to c. xiii?; and Volkmar not only 
affirms with his usual energy the genuineness of these 
portions of the Epistle, but he also asserts that the 
allusions are really to our Gospels *. 

The first that meets us is in c. ii, ‘Remembering what 
the Lord said teaching, Judge not that ye be not judged ; 


* Cf S.R.i. p. 278. ® Ent. d. a. K. pp. 593, 599- 
* Apostolical Fathers, p. 227 sq. * Ursprung, pp. 43, 131- 
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forgive and it shall be forgiven unto you; pity that ye 
may be pitied; with what measure ye mete it shall be 
measured unto you again; and that blessed are the 
poor and those who are persecuted for righteousness’ 
sake, for theirs is the kingdom of God!’ This passage 
(if taken from our Gospels) is not a continuous quotation, 
but is made up from Luke vi. 36-38, 20, Matt. v. 10, 
or of still more disjecta membra of St. Matthew. It 
will be seen that it covers very similar ground with 
the quotation in Clement, and there is also a somewhat 
striking point of similarity with that writer in the phrase 
édecire iva eAenOire. There is moreover a closer re- 
semblance than to our Gospels in the clause ddéere ‘kal 
apeOjoera tpiv. But the order of the clauses is entirely 
different from that in Clement, and the first clause pi 
kpivere iva pa) xpiOjre is identical with St. Matthew and 
more nearly resembles the parallel in St. Luke than in 
Clement. These are perplexing phenomena, and seem 
to forbid a positive judgment. It would be natural to 
suppose, and all that we know of the type of doctrine 
in the early Church would lead us to believe, that the 
Sermon on the Mount would be one of the most familiar 
parts of Christian teaching, that it would be largely 
committed to memory and quoted from memory. There 
would be no difficulty in employing that hypothesis 
here if the passage stood alone. The breaking up of 
the order too would not surprise us when we compare 
the way in which the same discourse appears in St. 
Luke and in St. Matthew. But then comes in the 


2 pynpovetovtes 52 dy elmev 6 kbpios diddoKnwv" pr) xplivere iva ur KpOAre 
Gpiere kat dpeOjoera dpiv’ ércctre iva 2denOjre ev S pétpw meTpetre, avti- 
perpnOjcerar bpiv kat bre paxdpir of mrwxor Kai of Sioxdpevor Evexey Sixato- 
ovvns, St abtay éotiv % Bacirela Tod Ocod. 
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strange coincidence in the single clause with Clement ; 
and there is.also another curious phenomenon, the phrase 
adlere cat aebjoera tuiv compared with Luke’s dmodvere 
kal amodvOjcecGe has very much the appearance of a 
parallel translation from the same Aramaic original, 
which may perhaps be the famous ‘Spruch-sammlung.’ 
This might however be explained as the substitution 
of synonymous terms by the memory. There is I 
believe nothing in the shape of direct evidence to show 
the presence of a different version of the Sermon on 
the Mount in any of the lost Gospels, and, on the other 
hand, there are considerable traces of disturbance in 
the Canonical text (compare e.g. the various readings 
on Matt. v. 44). It seems on the whole difficult to 
construct a theory that shall meet allthe facts. Perhaps 
a mixed hypothesis would be best. It is probable that 
memory has been to some extent at work (the form 
of the quotation naturally suggests this) and is to 
account for some of Polycarp’s variations; at the same 
time I cannot but think that there has been somewhere 
a written version different from our Gospels to which 
he and Clement have had access. 7 

There are several other sayings which seem to belong 
to the Sermon on the Mount; thus in c. vi, ‘If we pray 
the Lord to forgive us we also ought to forgive’. (cf. 
Matt. vi. 14 sq.) ; in c. viii,‘ And if we suffer for His name 
let us glorify Him’ (cf. Matt. v. 11 sq.) ; in c. xii, ‘Pray 
for them that persecute you and hate you, and for the 
enemies of the cross; that your fruit may be manifest 
in all things, that ye may be therein perfect’ (cf. Matt. 
v. 44, 48). All these passages give the sense, but only 
the sense, of the first (and partly also of the third) 
Gospel. There is however one quotation which coincides 
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verbally with two of the Synoptics [Praying the all-seeing 
God not to lead us into temptation, as the Lord said], 
The spirit indeed is willing but the flesh is weak (76 peév 
Tveipa TpdOvpor, 7) 5¢ capE dcOerjs, Matt., Mark, Polycarp ; 
with the introductory clause compare, not Matt. vi. 13, 
but xxvi. 41). In the cases where the sense alone is 
given there is no reason to think that the writer intends 
to give more. At the same time it will be observed 
that all the quotations refer either to the double or 
triple synopsis where we have already proof of the 
existence of the saying in question in more than a single 
form, and not to those portions that are peculiar to the 
individual Evangelists. The author of ‘Supernatural 
Religion’ is therefore not without reason when he says 
that they may be derived from other collections than 
our actual Gospels. The possibility cannot be excluded. 
It ought however to be borne in mind that if such 
collections did exist, and if Polycarp’s allusions or quo- 
tations are to be referred to them, they are to the same 
extent evidence that these hypothetical collections did 
not materially differ from our present Gospels, but rather 
bore to them very much the same relation that they 
bear to each other. And I do not know that we can 
better sum up the case in regard to the Apostolic 
Fathers than thus; we have two alternatives to choose 
between, either they made use of our present Gospels, 
or else of writings so closely resembling our Gospels 
and so nearly akin to them that their existence only 
proves the essential unity and homogeneity of the 
evangelical tradition. 


CHAPTER IV. 


JUSTIN MARTYR. 


HITHERTO the extant remains of Christian literature 
have been scanty and the stream of evangelical quo- 
tation has been equally so, but as we approach the 
middle of the second century it becomes much more 


abundant. We have copious quotations from a Gospel — 


used about the year 140 by Marcion; the Clemen- 
tine Homilies, the date of which however is more 
uncertain, also contain numerous quotations; and there 
are still more in the undoubted works of Justin Martyr. 
When I speak of quotations, I do not wish to beg the 
question by implying that they are necessarily taken 
from our present Gospels, I merely mean quotations 
from an evangelical document of some sort. This 
reservation has to be made especially in regard to 
Justin. 

Strictly according to the chronological order we 
should not have to deal with Justin until somewhat 
later, but it will perhaps be best. to follow the order of 
‘Supernatural Religion,’ the principle of which appears 
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to be to discuss the orthodox writers first and heretical 
writings afterwards. Modern critics seem pretty gene- 
rally to place the two Apologies in the years 147-150 A. D. 
and the Dialogue against Tryphon a little later. Dr. 
Keim indeed would throw forward the date of Justin’s 
writings as far as from 155-160 on account of the 
mention of Marcion!, but this is decided by both 
Hilgenfeld’? and Lipsius to be too late. I see that 
Mr. Hort, whose opinion on such matters deserves high 
respect, comes to the conclusion ‘that we may without 
fear of considerable error set down Justin’s First Apology 
to 145, or better still to 146, and his death to 148. 
The Second Apology, if really separate from the 
First, will then fall in 146 or 147, and the Dialogue 
with Tryphon about the same time*’ 

No definite conclusion can be drawn from the title 
given by Justin to the work or works he used, that 
of the ‘Memoirs’ or ‘Recollections’ of the Apostles, 
and it will be best to leave our further enquiry quite 
unfettered by any assumption in respect to them. The 
title certainly does not of necessity imply a single work 
composed by the Apostles collectively 4, any more than 
the parallel phrase ‘the writings of the Prophets®’ (ra 
ovyypdppata tév tpopntov), which Justin couples with 
the ‘Memoirs’ as read together in the public services 
of the Church, implies a single and joint production 
on the part of the Prophets. This hypothesis too is 


1 Geschichte Fesu von Nazara, i. p. 138, m 2. 

? Einleitung in das N. T. p. 66, where Lipsius’ view is also quoted. 

8 Cf. Westcott, On the Canon, p. 88, n. 4. 

* As appears to be suggested in S. R.i. p. 292. The reference in the 
note to Bleek, Einl. p. 637 (and Ewald?), does not seem to be exactly 
to the point. 

5 Apol. i. 67. 
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open to the very great objection that so authoritative 
a work, if it existed, should have left absolutely no 
other trace behind it. So far as the title is concerned, 
the ‘Memoirs of the Apostles’ may be either a single 
work or an almost indefinite number. In one place 
Justin says that the Memoirs were composed ‘by His 
Apostles and their followers', which seems to agree 
remarkably, though not exactly, with the statement in 
the prologue to St. Luke. In another he says expressly 
that the Memoirs are called Gospels (& kaAcirar edayyeAwa) *. 
This clause has met with the usual fate of parenthetic 
statements which do not quite fall in with preconceived 
opinions, and is dismissed as a ‘manifest interpolation, 
a gloss having crept into the text from the margin. It 
would be difficult to estimate the exact amount of 
probability for or against this theory, but possible at 
any rate it must be allowed to be; and though the 
primé facie view of the genuineness of the words is 
supported by another place in which a quotation is 
referred directly ‘to the Gospel,’ still too nfuch ought 
not perhaps to be built on this clause alone. 


A convenient distinction may be drawn between the 
material and formal use of the Gospels; and the most 
satisfactory method perhaps will be, to run rapidly 
through Justin’s quotations, first with a view to ascertain 
their relation to the Canonical Gospels in respect to their 
general historical tenor, and secondly to examine the 
amount of verbal agreement. I will try to bring out 
as clearly as possible the double phenomena both of 
agreement and difference; the former (in regard to 
which condensation will be necessary) will be indicated 


Dial. c. Tryph. 103. ? Apol. i. 66; cf. S. R.i. p. 294. 
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both by touching in the briefest manner the salient 
points and by the references in the margin; the latter, 
which I have endeavoured to give as exhaustively as 
possible, are brought out by italics in the text. The 
thread of the narrative then, so far as it can be extracted 
from the genuine writings of Justin, will be much as 
follows 4. 
According to Justin the Mes- 
siah was born, without sin, of a 
virgin who was descended from 
Matt.1.2-6. David, Jesse, Phares, Judah, Luke 3. 31-34. 
Jacob, Isaac, and Abraham, if 
not (the reading here is doubtful) 
from Adam himself. [Justin 
therefore, it may be inferred, had 
before him a genealogy, though 
not apparently, as the Canonical 
Gospels, that of Joseph but of 
Mary.] To Mary it was an- 
nounced by the angel Gabriel Luke r. 26. 
that, while yet a virgin, the 
power of God, or of the Highest, Luke 1. 35. 
should overshadow her and she 
should conceive and bear a Son Luket. 31. 
Matt.1.21. | whose name she shouldcall Jesus, 
because He should save His 
people from their sins. Joseph 
observing that Mary, his es- 
poused, was with child was 
Matt.1.18-25. warned in a dream not to put 
? The evangelical references and allusions in Justin have been carefully 


collected by Credner and Hilgenfeld, and are here thrown together in a sort 
of running narrative. 
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Matt. 1. 23. 


Matt. 2. 5, 6. 


Matt. 2. 1. 


Matt. 2. 2. 


Matt. 2. 11. 


her away, because that which 
was in her womb was of the 
Holy Ghost. Thus the pro- 
phecy, Is. vii. 14 (Behold the 
virgin &c.), was fulfilled. The 
mother of John the Baptist was 
Elizabeth. The birth-place of 
the Messiah had been indicated 
by the prophecy of Micah (v. 
2, Bethlehem not the least among 
the princes of Judah). There 
He was born, as the Romans 
might learn from the census 
taken by Cyrenius the first pro- 
curator (émitpénov) of Fudaea. 
His life extended from Cyrenius 
to Pontius Pilate. So, in con- 
sequence of this the first census 
in Judaea, Joseph went up from 
Nazareth where he dwelt to 
Bethlehem whence he was, as a 
member of the tribe of Judah. 
The parents of Jesus could find 
no lodging in Bethlehem, so it 
came to pass that He was born 
im a cave near the village and 
laid ina manger. At His birth 
there came Magi from Arabia, 
who knew by a star that had 
appeared in the heaven that a 
king had been born in Judaea. 
Having paid Him their homage 
and offered gifts of gold, frank- 


Luke 1. 57. 


Luke 2. 1, 2. 


Luke 2. 4. 


Luke 2. 7. 


ibid. 
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Matt. 2. 12. 
Matt. 2. 1-7. 


Matt. 2. 16. 


Matt. 2.17, 18. 


Matt. 2.13-15. 


Matt. 2. 22. 


Mark 6. 3. 


Matt.17.12,13. 
Matt. 3. 2. 


Matt. 3. 4. 


incense and myrrh, they were 
warned not to return to Herod 
whom they had consulted on 
the way. He however not willing 
that the Child should escape, 
ordered a massacre of al/ the 
children in Bethlehem, fulfilling 
the prophecy of Jer. xxxi. 15 
(Rachel weeping for her children 
&c.). Joseph and his wife mean- 
while with the Babe had fled 
to Egypt, for the Father re- 
solved that He to whom He had 
given birth should not die be- 
fore He had preached His word 
as a man. There they stayed 
until Archelaussucceeded Herod, 
and then returned. 

By process of nature He grew 
to the age of thirty years or 
more, not comely of aspect (as 
had been prophesied), practising 
the trade of a carpenter, making 
ploughs and yokes, emblems of 
righteousness. He remained 
hidden till John, the herald of 
his coming, came forward, the 
spirit of Elias being in him, and 
as he sat by the river Jordan 
cried to men to repent. As he 
preached in his wild garb he 
declared that he was not the 
Christ, but that One stronger 


Luke 3. 23. 


Luke 3. 3. 


(John 1. 19 ff.) 
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Matt. 3.11,12. than he was coming after him Luke 3.16, 17. 


Matt. 14. 3. 


Matt. 14. 6 fff. 


Matt. -P7. I1- 
¥3. 


Matt. 3. 16. 


Matt. 4.1, 9. 


Matt. 4. 11. 


whose shoes he was not worthy 
to bear, &c. The later history 
of John Justin also mentions, 
how, having been put in prison, 
at a feast on Herod’s birthday 
he was beheaded at the instance 
of his sisters daughter. This 
John was Elias who was to come 
before the Christ. 

At the baptism of Jesus a five 
was kindled on the Fordan, and, 
as He went up out of the water, 
the Holy Ghost alighted upon 
Him, and a voice was heard from 
heaven saying in the words of 
David, ‘Thou art My Son, ¢his 
day have I begotten Thee” After 
His baptism He was tempted by 
the devil, who ended by claiming 
homage from Him. To this 
Christ replied, ‘Get thee behind 
Me, Satan,’ &c. So the devil 
departed from Him at that time 
worsted and convicted. 

Justin knew that the words 
of Jesus were short and concise, 
not like those of a Sophist. That 
He wrought miracles might be 
learnt from the Acts of Pontius 
Pilate, fulfilling Is. xxxv. 4-6. 


Luke 3. 20. 


Luke 3. 2F, 22. 


Luke 4. 13. 


Matt. 9.29-31, Those who from their dzrth were Luker8.35-43. 


32, 33, 1-8. 


blind, dumb, lame, He healed— 


11. 14 ff. 
Luke 5. 17-26. 
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Matt. 4. 23. 
Matt. 9. 18 ff. 


Matt. 4. £7. 


Matt. 5. 20. 
Matt. 5. 28. 
Matt. 5. 29-32. 
Matt. 5. 34,37; 
39- 
Matt. 5. 44. 
Matt. 5. 42. 
Matt. 6. 19, 20. 
Matt. 6. 25-27. 
Matt. 5. 45. 
Matt. 6. 21, &c. 


Matt. 7. 22, 23. 


Matt. 8. 11,12. 
Matt. 9. 13. 


Matt. ro. 1 ff. 


Mark 3.17. 


Matt. 11. 12- 
15. 


indeed He healed all sickness and 
disease—and He raised the dead. 
The Fews ascribed these miracles 
to magic. 

Jesus, too (like John, whose 
mission ceased when He appeared 
in public), began His ministry 
by proclaiming that the king- 
dom of heaven was at hand. 
Many precepts of the Sermon 
on the Mount Justin has pre- 
served, the righteousness of the 
Scribes and Pharisees, the 
adultery of the heart, the offend- 
ing eye, divorce, oaths, returning 
good for evil, loving and praying 
for enemies, giving to those that 
need, placing the treasure in 
heaven, not caring for bodily 
wants, but copying the mercy 
and goodness of God, not acting 
from worldly motives—above all, 
deeds not words. 

Justin . quotes sayings from 
the narrative of the centurion 
of Capernaum and of the feast 
in the house of Matthew. He 
has, the choosing of the twelve 
Apostles, with the name given 
to the sons of Zebedee, Boanerges 
or ‘sons of thunder,’ the com- 
mission of the Apostles, the 


Luke 8. 41 ff. 
Luke 7. 11-18. 


Luke 6. 30: 


Luket2.22=24. 


Luke 13.26,27. 


Luke 13. 28,29. 
Luke 5. 32. 


Luke 6.13. 


Luke ro. 19. 


discourse after the departure of Luke 16.16. 
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the messengers of John, the 
Matt.16.4. sign of the prophet Jonas, the 
Matt. 13.3 ff. parable of the sower, Peter’s Luke 8. 5ff. 
sien "©. 15- confession, the announcement of Luke g. 22. 
Matt. 16.21. the Passion. 

From the account of the last 

journey and the closing scenes 

of our Lord’s life, Justin has, 
Matt.19.16,17. the history of the rich young Luke18.18,19. 
Matt. 21.1ff. man, the entry into Jerusalem, Luke 19. 29 ff. 

the cleansing of the Temple, the Luke 19. 46. 
Matt. 22.11. wedding garment, the contro- 

versial discourses about the Luke2o.22-25. 
Matt. 22.21. tribute money, the resurrection, Luke 20.35,36. 
Matt.22.37,38. and the greatest commandment, 
Matt. 23. 2ff. those directed against the Pha- Luke 11.42,52. 


Matt.25.34,41. 


Matt. 25. 14- 
30. 


Matt. 26. 30. 
Matt.26.36,37. 


Matt. 26. 56. 


Matt. 26. 57 ff. 


risees, and the eschatological 
discourse, the parable of the 
talents. Justin’s account of the 
institution of the Lord’s Supper 
agrees with that of Luke. After 
it Jesus sang a hymn, and taking 
with Him three of His disciples 
to the Mount of Olives He was 
in an agony, His sweat falling in 
drops (not necessarily of blood) 
to the ground. His captors 
surrounded Him dike the ‘horned 
bulls’ of Ps. xxit. 11-14; there 
was none to help, for His fol- 
lowers to a man forsook Him. 
He was led both before the 
Scribes and Pharisees and before 


Luke 22.1£9,20. 


Luke22.42-44. 


Luke 22. 66 ff. 
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Matt. 27. 11 ff. 
Matt. 27. 14. 


Matt. 27. 35-6 
Matt. 27. 39 ff. 


Matt. 27. 42. 


Matt. 27. 46. 


Matt. 27. 57- 
60. 


Matt.26. 31,56. 


Matt. 28.1 ff. 


Pilate. In the trial before Pilate 
He kept silence, as Ps. xxit. 15. 
Pilate sent Him bound to Herod. 

Justin relates most of the inci- 
dents of the Crucifixion in detail, 
for confirmation of which he refers 
to the Acts of Pilate. He marks 
especially the fulfilment in va- 
rious places of Ps. xxii. He has 
the piercing with nails, the casting 


of lots and dividing of the gar- 


ments, the szeers of the crowd 
(somewhat expanded from the 
Synoptics), and their taunt, He 
who raised the dead \et Him save 
Himself ; also the cry of despair, 
‘My God, My God, why hast 
Thou forsaken Me?’ and the last 
words, ‘ Father, into Thy hands 
I commend My Spirit.’ 

The burial took place in the 
evening, the disciples being all 
scattered in accordance with 
Zech. xiii. 7. On the third day, 
the day of the sun or the first 
(or eighth) day of the week, 
Jesus rose from the dead. He 
then convinced His disciples that 
His sufferings had been prophe- 
tically foretold and they repented 
of having deserted Him. Having 
given them His last commission 
they saw Him ascend up into 

H 


Luke 23. 1 ff. 


Luke 23. 7. 


Luke 24. 40. 
Luke 23. 34. 
Luke 23. 35. 


Luke 23. 46. 


Luke 24. 21. 
Luke 24. 1 ff. 


Luke 24. 26,46. 
Luke 24. 32. 


Luke 24. 50. 
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heaven. Thus believing and 
having first waited to receive 
power from Him they went forth 
into all the world and preached 
the word of God. To this day 
Matt. 28.19. Christians baptize in the name 
of the Father of all, and of our 
Saviour Jesus Christ, and of the 


Holy Ghost. 
Matt. 28.12- | The Jews. spread a story that 
ie the disciples stole the body of 


Jesus from the grave and so 
deceived men by asserting that 
He was risen from the dead and 
ascended into heaven. 

There is nothing in Justin (as 
in Luke xxiv, but cp. Acts i. 3) 
to show that the Ascension did 
not take place on the same day 
as the Resurrection. 

I have taken especial pains in the above summary to 
bring out the points in which Justin may seem to differ 
from or add to the canonical narratives. But, without 
stopping ‘at present to consider the bearing of these 
upon Justin’s relation to the Gospels, I will at once 
proceed to make some general remarks which the sum- 
mary seems to suggest. 

(1) If such is the outline of Justin’s Gospel, it appears 
to be really a question of comparatively small import- 
ance whether or not he made use of our present Gospels 
in their present form. If he did not use these Gospels 
he used other documents’ which contained substantially 
the same matter. The question of the reality of miracles 
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clearly is not affected. Justin’s documents, whatever 
they were, not only contained repeated notices of the 
miracles in general, the healing of the lame and the 
paralytic, of the maimed and the dumb, and the raising 
of the dead—not only did they include several dis- 
courses, such as the reply to the messengers of John 
and the saying to the Centurion whose servant was 
healed, which have direct reference to miracles, but 
they also give marked prominence to the chief and 
cardinal miracles of the Gospel history, the Incarnation 
and the Resurrection. It is antecedently quite possible 
that the narrative of these events may have been de- 
rived from a document other than our Gospels; but, 
if so, that is only proof of the existence of further and 
independent evidence to the truth of the history. This 
document, supposing it to exist, is a surprising instance 
of the homogeneity of the evangelical tradition; it 
differs from the three Synoptic Gospels, nay, we may 
say even from the four Gospels, ss than they differ 
from each other. 

(2) But we may go further than this. If Justin really 
used a separate substantive document now lost, that 
document, to judge from its contents, must have repre- 
sented a secondary, or rather a tertiary, stage of the 
evangelical literature ; it must have implied the previous 
existence of our present Gospels. I do not now allude 
to the presence in it of added traits, such as the cave of 
the Nativity and the fire on Jordan, which are of the 
nature of those mythical details that we find more fully 
developed in the Apocryphal Gospels. I do not so 
much refer to these —though, for instance, in the case 
of the fire on Jordan it is highly probable that Justin’s 
statement is a translation into literal fact of the canonical 

H2 
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(and Justinian) saying, ‘He shall baptize with the Holy 
Ghost and with fire’—but, on general grounds, the 
relation which this supposed document bears to the — 
extant Gospels shows that it must have been in point 
of time posterior to them. 

The earlier stages of evangelical composition present ~ 
a nucleus, with a more or less defined circumference, of 
unity, and outside of this a margin of variety. There — 
was a certain body of narrative, which, in whatever form 
it was handed down—whether as oral or written—at a 
very early date obtained a sort of general recognition, — 
and seems to have been as a matter of course incor- 
porated in the evangelical works as they appeared. 

Besides this there was also other matter which, without — 
such general recognition, had yet a considerable cifcu- 
lation, and, though not found in all, was embodied in 
more than one of the current compilations. But, as — 
we should naturally expect, these two classes did not 
exhaust the whole of the evangelical matter. Each 
successive historian found himself able by special re- 
searches to add something new and as yet unpublished 
to the common stock. Thus, the first of our present 
Evangelists has thirty-five sections or incidents besides 
the whole of the first two chapters peculiar to himself. 
The third Evangelist has also two long chapters of pre- 
liminary history, and as many as fifty-six sections or 
incidents which have no parallel in the other Gospels. 
Much of this peculiar matter in each case bears an 


individual and characteristic stamp. The opening 


chapters of the first and third Synoptics evidently 
contain two distinct and independent traditions. So 
independent indeed are they, that the negative school 
of critics maintain them to be irreconcilable, and the 
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attempts to harmonise them have certainly not been 
completely successful’. These differences, however, 
show what rich quarries of tradition were open to the 
enquirer in the first age of Christianity, and how readily 
he might add to the stores already accumulated by his 
predecessors. But this state of things did not last long. 
As in most cases of the kind, the productive period 
soon ceased, and the later writers had a choice of two 
things, either to harmonise the conflicting records of 
previous historians, or to develope their details in the 
manner that we find in the Apocryphal Gospels. 

But if Justin used a single and separate document 
or any set of documents independent of the canonical, 
then we may say with confidence that that document or 
set of documents belonged entirely to this secondary 
stage. It possesses both the marks of secondary forma- 
tion. Such details as are added to the previous evan- 
gelical tradition are just of that character which we find 
in the Apocryphal Gospels. But these details are com- 
paratively slight and insignificant; the main tendency 
of Justin’s Gospel (supposing it to be a separate compo- 
sition) was harmonistic. The writer can hardly have 
been ignorant of our Canonical Gospels; he certainly 
had access, if not to them, yet to the sources, both 
general and special, from which they are taken. He 
not only drew from the main body of the evangelical 
tradition, but also from those particular and individual 
strains which appear in the first and third Synoptics. 
He has done this in the spirit of a true desultor, passing 
backwards and forwards first to one and then to the 


1 This was written before the appearance of Mr. M‘Clellan’s important 
work on the Four Gospels (The New Testament, vol. i, London, 1875), to 
which I have not yet had time to give the study that it deserves. 
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other, inventing no middle links, but merely piecing 
together the two accounts as best he could. Indeed 
the preliminary portions of Justin’s Gospel read very 
much like the sort of rough primd facie harmony which, 
without any more profound study, most people make 
for themselves. But the harmonising process neces- 
sarily implies matter to harmonise, and that matter must 
have had the closest possible resemblance to the contents 
of our Gospels. 

If, then, Justin made use either of a single document 
or set of documents distinct from those which have 
become canonical, we conclude that it or they belonged 
to a later and more advanced stage of formation. But it 
should be remembered that the case is a hypothetical 
one. The author of ‘Supernatural Religion’ seems 
inclined to maintain that Justin did use such a docu- 
ment or documents, and not our Gospels. If he did, 
then the consequence above stated seems to follow. 
But I do not at all care to press this inference; it is no 
more secure than the premiss upon which it is founded. 
Only it seems to me that the choice lies between two 
alternatives and no more; either Justin used our Gospels, 
or else he used a document later than our Gospels and 
presupposing them. The reader may take which side of 
the alternative he pleases. 

The question is, which hypothesis best covers and 
explains the facts. It is not impossible that Justin 
may have had a special Gospel such as has just been 
described. There is a tendency among those critics 
who assign Justin’s quotations to an uncanonical source 
to find that source in the so-called Gospel according to 
the Hebrews or some of its allied forms. But a large 
majority of critics regard the Gospel according to the 
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Hebrews as holding precisely this secondary relation to 
the canonical Matthew. Justin's document can hardly 
have been the Gospel according to the Hebrews, at least 
alone, as that Gospel omitted the section Matt. i. 18- 
ii. 23*,.which Justin certainly retained. But it is within 
the bounds of possibility—it would be hazardous to say 
more—that he may have had another Gospel so modified 
and compiled as to meet all the conditions of the case. 
For my own part, I think it decidedly the more probable 
hypothesis that he used our present Gospels with some 
peculiar document, such as this Gospel according to the 
Hebrews, or perhaps, as Dr. Hilgenfeld thinks, the ground 
document of the Gospel according to Peter (a work of 
which we know next to nothing except that it favoured 
Docetism and was not very unlike the Canonical Gospels) 
and the Protevangelium of James (or some older docu- 
ment on which that work was founded) in addition. 

It will be well to try to establish this position a little 
more in detail; and therefore I will proceed to collect 
first, the evidence for the use, either mediate or direct, of 
the Synoptic Gospels, and secondly, that for the use of 
one or more Apocryphal Gospels. We still keep to the 
substance of Justin’s Gospel, and reserve the question of 
its form. 

Of those portions of the first Synoptic which appear 
to be derived from a peculiar source, and for the presence 
of which we have no evidence in any other Gospel of the 
same degree of originality, Justin has the following: 
Joseph’s suspicions of his wife, the special statement of 
the significance of the name Jesus (‘for He shall save 


1 Unless indeed it was found in one of the many forms of the Gospel 
(cf. S. R. i. p. 436, and p. 141 below). The section appears in none of the 
forms reproduced by Dr. Hilgenfeld (NV. 7. extra Can. Recept. Fasc. iv). 
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His people from their sins,’ Matt. i.21, verbally iden- 


tical), the note upon the fulfilment of the prophecy — 


Is. vii. 14 (‘Behold a virgin,’ &c.), the visit of the Magi 
guided by a star, their peculiar gifts, their consultation of 


Herod and the warning given them not to return to him, - 


the massacre of the children at Bethlehem, fulfilling Jer. 
xxxi. 15, the descent into Egypt, the return of the Holy 


Family at the succession of Archelaus. The Temp- 


tations Justin gives in the order of Matthew. From 
the Sermon on the Mount he has the verses v. 14, 20, 
28, vi. I, vii. 15, 21, and from the controversial dis- 
course against the Pharisees, xxiii. 15, 24, which are 
without parallels. The prophecy, Is. xlii. 1-4, is applied 
as by Matthew alone. There is an apparent allusion to 
the parable of the wedding garment. The comment of 
the disciples upon the identification of the Baptist with 
Elias (Matt. xvii. 13), the sign of the prophet Jonas 
(Matt. xvi. 1, 4),.and the triumphal entry (the ass wth 
the colt), show a special affinity to St. Matthew. And, 
lastly, in concert with the same Evangelist, Justin has 
the calumnious report of the Jews (Matt. xxviii, 12-15) 
and the baptismal formula (Matt. xxviii. 19). 

Of the very few details that are peculiar to St. Mark, 
Justin has the somewhat remarkable one of the bestow- 
ing of the surname Boanerges on the sons of Zebedee. 


Mark also appears to approach most nearly to Justin in - 


the statements that Jesus practised the trade of a car- 
penter (cf. Mark vi. 3) and that He healed those who 
were diseased from their birth (cf. Mark ix. 21), and 
perhaps in the emphasis upon the oneness of God in 
the reply respecting the greatest commandment. 

In common ‘with St. Luke, Justin has the mission of 
the angel Gabriel to Mary, the statement that Elizabeth 


tan 
«2 
. a oe 
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was the mother of John, that the census was taken under 
Cyrenius, that Joseph went up from Nazareth to Beth- 
lehem 80ev 7jv, that no room was found in the inn, that 
Jesus was thirty years old when He began His ministry, 
that He was sent from Pilate to Herod, with the account 
of His last words. There are also special affinities in the 
phrase quoted from the charge to the Seventy (Luke 
x. 19), in the verse Luke xi. 52, in the account of the 
answer to the rich young man, of the institution of 
the Lord’s Supper, of the Agony in-the Garden, and 
of the Resurrection and Ascension. 

These coincidences are of various force. Some of the 
single verses quoted, though possessing salient features 
in common, have also, as we shall see, more or less 
marked differences. Too much stress should not be 
laid on the allegation of the same prophecies, because 
there may have been a certain understanding among 
the Christians as to the prophecies to be quoted as 
well as the versions in which they were to be quoted. 
But there are other points of high importance. Just 
in proportion as an event is from a historical point of 
view suspicious, it is significant as a proof of the use 
of the Gospel in which it is contained ; such would be 
the adoration of the Magi, the slaughter of the inno- 
cents, the flight into Egypt, the conjunction of the foal 
with the ass in the entry into Jerusalem. All these are 
strong evidence for the use of the first Gospel, which is 
confirmed in the highest degree by the occurrence of a 
reflection peculiar to the Evangelist, ‘Then the disci- 
ples understood that He spake unto them of John the 
Baptist’ (Matt. xvii. 13, compare Dial. 49). Of the 
same nature are the allusions to the census of Cyre- 
nius (there is no material discrepancy between Luke 
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and Justin), and the statement of the age at which the 
ministry of Jesus began. These are almost certainly 
remarks by the third Evangelist himself, and not found 
in any previously existing source. The remand to Herod 
in all probability belonged to a source that was quite 
peculiar to him. The same may be said with only a little 
less confidence of the sections of the preliminary history. 

Taking these salient points together with the mass of 
the coincidences each in its place, and with the due 
weight assigned to it, the conviction seems forced upon 
us that Justin did either mediately or immediately, and 
most probably immediately and directly, make use of 
our Canonical Gospels. 

On the other hand, the argument that he used, whether 
in addition to these or exclusively, a Gospel now lost, 
rests upon the following data. Justin apparently differs 
from the Synoptics in giving the genealogy of Mary, not 
of Joseph. In Apol. i. 34 he says that Cyrenius was 
the first governor (procurator) of Judaea, instead of 
saying that the census first took place under Cyrenius. 
[It should be remarked, however, that in another place, 
Dial. 78, he speaks of ‘the census which then took place 
for the first time (otons rére mpérys) under Cyrenius.’] He 
states that Mary brought forth her Son in a cave near 
the village of Bethlehem. He ten times over speaks of 
the Magi as coming from Arabia, and not merely from 
the East. He says emphatically that all the children 
(mdvras amAGs tods waidas) in Bethlehem were slain with- 
out mentioning the limitation of age given in St. Matthew. 
He alludes to details in the humble occupation of Jesus 
who practised the trade of a carpenter. Speaking of the 
ministry of John, he three times repeats the phrase ‘as he 
sat’ by the river Jordan. At the baptism of Jesus he says 
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that ‘fire was kindled on’ or rather ‘in the Jordan, and 
that a voice was heard saying, ‘Thou art My Son, this 
day have I begotten Thee.’ He adds to the notice of 
the miracles that the Jews thought they were the effect 
of magic. Twice he refers, as evidence for what he is 
saying, to the Acts of Pontius Pilate. In two places 
Justin sees a fulfilment of Ps. xxii, where none is 
pointed out by the Synoptics. He says that a// the 
disciples forsook their Master, which seems -to overlook 
Peter’s attack on the high priest’s servant. In the 
account of the Crucifixion he somewhat amplifies the 
Synoptic version of the mocking gestures of the crowd. 
And besides these matters of fact he has two sayings, 
‘In whatsoever I find you, therein will I also judge you,’ 
and ‘There shall be schisms and heresies,’ which are 
without parallel, or have no. exact parallel, in our 
Gospels. 

Some of these points are not of any great import- 
ance. The reference to the Acts of Pilate should in 
all probability be taken along with the parallel refe- 
rence to the census of Cyrenius, in which Justin asserts 
that the birth of Jesus would be found registered. Both 
appear to be based, not upon any actual document 
that Justin had seen, but upon the bold assumption that 
the official documents must contain a record of facts 
which he knew from other sources’. In regard to Cyre- 
nius he evidently has the Lucan version in his mind, 
though he seems to have confused this with his know- 
ledge that Cyrenius was the first to exercise the Roman 

* In like manner Tertullian refers his readers to the ‘ autograph copies’ 
of St. Paul’s Epistles, and the very ‘chairs of the Apostles,’ preserved at 
Corinth and elsewhere (De Praescript. Haeret. c. 36). Tertullian also refers 


to the census of Augustus, ‘ quem testem fidelissimum dominicae nativitatis 
Romana archiva custodiunt’ (Adv. Mare. iv. 7). 
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sovereignty in Judaea, which was matter of history. 
Justin seems to be mistaken in regarding Cyrenius as 
‘procurator’ (émrpdémov) of Judaea. He instituted the 
census not in this capacity, but as proconsul of Syria. 
The first procurator of Judaea was Coponius. Some of 
Justin’s peculiarities may quite fairly be explained as 
unintentional. General statements without the due 
qualifications, such as those in regard to the massacre 
of the children and the conduct of the disciples in 
Gethsemane, are met with frequently enough to this 
day, and in works of a more professedly critical 
character than Justin’s. The description of the car- 
penter’s trade and of the crowd at the Crucifixion may 
be merely rhetorical amplifications in the one case of — 
the general Synoptic statement, in the other of the 
special statement in St. Mark. A certain fulness of 
style is characteristic of Justin. That he attributes the 
genealogy to Mary may be a natural instance of reflec- 
tion; the inconsistency in the Synoptic Gospels would 
not be at first perceived, and the simplest way of re- 
moving it would be that which Justin has adopted. It 
should be noticed however that he too distinctly says 
that Joseph was of the tribe of Judah (Dial. 78) and 
that his family came from Bethlehem, which looks very 
much like an unobliterated trace of the same inconsis- 
tency. It is also noticeable that in the narrative of the 
Baptism one of the best MSS. of the Old Latin (a, 
Codex Vercellensis) has, in the form of an addition to 
Matt. iii. 15, ‘et cum baptizaretur lumen ingens cir- 
cumfulsit de aqua ita ut timerent omnes qui advenerant,’ 
and there is a very similar addition in g' (Codex San- 
Germanensis). Again, in Luke iii. 22 the reading eyo 
onepov yeyevvnkd oe for €v col evddxnoa is shared with 
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Justin by the most important Greco-Latin MS. D 
(Codex Bezae) and a,b,c, ff,1 of the Old Version; 
Augustine expressly states that the reading was found 
‘in several respectable copies (aliquibus fide dignis ex- 
emplaribus), though not in the older Greek Codices.’ 

There will then remain the specifying of Arabia as the 
home of the Magi, the phrase xa9e(éuevos used of John on 
the banks of the Jordan, the two unparallelled sentences, 
and the cave of the Nativity. Of these the phrase xaée- 
¢éwevos, which occurs in three places, Dial. 49, 51, 88, but 
always in Justin’s own narrative and not in quotation, 
' may be an accidental recurrence; and it is not impos- 
sible that the other items may be derived from an 
unwritten tradition. 

Still, on the whole, I incline to think that though 
there is not conclusive proof that Justin used a lost 
Gospel besides the present Canonical Gospels, it is the 
more probable hypothesis of the two that he did. The 
explanations given above seem to me reasonable and 
possible; they are enough, I think, to remove the 
necessity for assuming a lost document, but perhaps not 
quite enough to destroy the greater probability. This 
conclusion, we shall find, will be confirmed when we 
pass from considering the substance of Justin’s Gospel 
to its form. 

But now if we ask ourselves what was this hypo- 
thetical lost document, all we can say is, I believe, that 
the suggestions hitherto offered are insufficient. The 
Gospels according to the Hebrews or according to 
Peter and the Protevangelium of James have been 
most in favour. The Gospel according to the Hebrews 
in the form in which it was used by the Nazarenes 
contained the fire upon Jordan, and as used by the 
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Ebionites it had also the voice, ‘This day have I be- 
gotten Thee.’ Credner’, and after him Hilgenfeld , 
thought that the Gospel according to Peter was used. 
But we know next to nothing about this Gospel, except 
that it was nearly related to the Gospel according to the 
Hebrews, that it made the ‘brethren of the Lord’ sons of 
Joseph by a former wife, that it was found by Serapion 
in the churches of his diocese, Rhossus in Cilicia, that its 
use was at first permitted but afterwards forbidden, as it 
was found to favour Docetism, and that its contents 
were in the main orthodox though in some respects 
perverted *.. Obviously these facts and the name (which 
falls in with the theory—itself also somewhat unsub- 
stantial —that Justin’s Gospel must have a ‘Petrine’ 
character) are quite insufficient to build upon. The 
Protevangelium of James, which it is thought might 
have been used in an earlier form than that which has 
come down to us, contains the legend of the cave, and 
has apparently a similar view to the Gospel last men- 
tioned as to the perpetual virginity of Mary. The 
kindred Evangelium Thomae has the ‘ploughs and 
yokes.’ And there are some similarities of language 
between the Protevangelium and Justin’s Gospel, which 
will come under review later 4. 

It does not, however, appear to have been noticed 
that these Gospels satisfy most imperfectly the con- 
ditions of the problem. We know that the Gospel ac- 
cording to the Hebrews in its Nazarene form omitted 
the whole section Matt. i. 18-ii. 23, containing the 


1 Beitrage, i. p. 261 sqq. 

* Evangelien Fustin’s u. s. w., p. 270 sqq. 

° The chief authority is Eus. H. E. vi. 12, 
* Cf. Hilgenfeld, Ev. Hustin’s, p. 157. 
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conception, the nativity, the visit of the Magi, and the 
flight into Egypt, all of which were found in Justin’s 
Gospel; while in its Ebionite form it left out the first 
two chapters altogether. There is not a tittle of evi- 
dence to show that the Gospel according to Peter was 
any more complete; in proportion as it resembled the 
Gospel according to the Hebrews the presumption is 
that it was not. And the Protevangelium of James 
makes no mention of Arabia, while it expressly says 
that the star appeared ‘in the East’ (instead of ‘in the 
heaven’ as Justin); it also omits, and rather seems to 
exclude, the flight into Egypt. 

It is therefore clear that whether Justin used these 
Gospels or not, he cannot in any case have confined 
himself to them; unless indeed this is possible in regard 
to the Gospel that bears the name of Peter, though the 
possibility is drawn so entirely from our ignorance that 
it can hardly be taken account of. We thus seem to 
be reduced to the conclusion that Justin’s Gospel or 
Gospels was an unknown entity of which no historical 
evidence survives, and this would almost be enough, 
according to the logical Law of Parsimony, to drive us 
back upon the assumption that our present Gospels only 
had been used. This assumption however still does not 
appear to me wholly satisfactory, for reasons which will 
come out more clearly when from considering the 
matter of the documents which Justin used we pass to 
their form. 


The reader already has before him a collection of 
Justin’s quotations from the Old Testament, the results 
of which may be stated thus. From the Pentateuch 
eighteen passages are quoted exactly, nineteen with 
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slight variations, and eleven with marked divergence. 


From the Psalms sixteen exactly, including nine (or 
ten) whole Psalms, two with slight and three with 
decided variation. From Isaiah twenty-five exactly, 
twelve slightly variant, and sixteen decidedly. From 
the other Major Prophets Justin has only three exact 
quotations, four slightly divergent, and eleven diverging 
more widely. From the Minor Prophets and other books 
he has two exact quotations, seven in which the varia- 
tion is slight, and thirteen in which it is marked. Of 
the distinctly free quotations in the Pentateuch (eleven 
in all), three may be thought to have a Messianic 
character (the burning bush, the brazen serpent, the 
curse of the cross), but in none of these does the 
variation appear to be due to this. Of the three free 
quotations from the Psalms two are Messianic, and one 
of these has probably been influenced by the Messianic 
application. In the free quotations from Isaiah it is 
not quite easy to say what are Messianic and what are 
not; but the only clear case in which the Messianic 
application seems to have caused a marked divergence 
is xlii. I-4. Other passages, such as ii. 5, 6, vii. I0— 
17, lii. 13-liii. 12 (as quoted in A. i. 50), appear under 
the head of slight variation. The long quotation lii. 1o— 
liv. 6, in Dial. 12, is given with substantial exactness. 
Turning to the. other Major Prophets, one passage, 
Jer. xxxi.15, has probably derived its shape from the 
Messianic application. And in the Minor Prophets 
three passages (Hos. x. 6, Zech. xii. 10-12, and Micah 


v. 2) appear to have been thus affected. The rest of — 


the free quotations and some of the variations in those 
which are less free may be set down to defect of 
memory or similar accidental causes. 
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Let us now draw up a table of Justin’s quotations 
from the Gospels arranged as nearly as may be on the 
same standard and scale as that of the quotations from 


the Old Testament. 


Such a table will stand thus. 


[Those only which appear to be direct quotations are 


given. ] 


Exact. 


D. 49, Matt. 17. 
11-13. 


Continuous. 


A. 1.15, Matt. 9. 
13 (?). 





Slightly variant. 
+D. 49, Matt. 3.11, 
12 (v. 1.) 


D. 51, Matt. 11. 
12-15; Luke 16. 
16+. 


A. 1. 15, Matt. 5. 
28. 


A. 1.15, Matt. 5. 
32, 


A. 1.15, Matt. 6. 
19, 20; 16. 26; 
6. 20. 


| 


{ 


a 
g 
=| 
i) 
1S) 
A.1.15, Matt.6.1. 





al 


Variant. 


A. 1.15, Matt. 5. 
29; Mark 9. 47. 


+A.1.15, Matt. 19. 
12. 


A. 1.15, Matt. 5. 
42; Luke 6. 30, 
34- 


A. 1. 15 (D. 96), 
Luke 6. 36; 
Matt. 5. 45; 6. 
25-27; Luker2. 
22-24; Matt. 6. 
32,133)7- 6028. 


A. 1.15, Luke 


eA 6.32; Matt. 
8 5. 46. 
§\A. 1. 15 (D 
&| 128), Luke 
>) [2 26,27, "283 
Matt. 5. 44. 





Remarks. 


repeated in part 
similarly. 

compounded with 
omissions but 
striking resem- 
blances. 


from memory ? 


confusion of read- 
ings. 
from memory ? 


compounded. 


frommemory(Cr.), 
but prob. differ- 
ent document ; 
rather marked 
identity in 
phrase. 


do the last words 
belong to the 
quotation ? 


.|repeated in part 


similarly, in part 
diversely; con- 
fusion in MSS. 
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Continuous. 


A. 1.16, Matt. 


rays 


Continuous. 





\ 


D 76, Matt. 8. 11. 


127. 


Slightly variant. 

A. 1.16, Luke 6. 
29 (Matt. 5. 39, 
40). 


A. 1. 16, Matt. 5. 
16. 


A. 1.16, Matt. 5. 
34 37- 


A. 1.16 (A. 1.62), 
Luke 1o. 16(v.L.) 


A. 1.16, Matt. 13. 
42, 43 (v. 1.) 


A. 1. 16, Matt. 7. 
16, 19. . 


D. 76, Matt. 25. 
41 (v.1L) 
D. 35, Matt. 7. 15. 


Variant. 


A.1. 16, Matt. 5. 
22 (v.1.) 

A. 1. 16, Matt. 5. 
41. 


D. 93,.A. 1. 16, 
Matt. 22. 40, 37, 
38. 


A. 1. 16, D. 101, 
Matt. 19. 16, 17 
(v.1.); Luke 18. 
18, 19 (v.1.) 


+A. 1.16 (D. 76), 
+ Matt. 7.°22, 23 
(v.1.); Luke 13. 
26, 27 iby 


A. 1. 16 (D. ‘ni 
Matt. 7. 15. 


D. 35, éoovra cxi- 
opara Kal aipé- 


oes, 


D. 35, 82, Matt. |repeated 


24. 24 (Mark 13.| 
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Exact. Slightly variant, Variant, Remarks. 
A. 1. 19, Luke 18. 
27. 
A. 1.19, Luke 12.}compounded. 


D. 105, Matt. 5.20. 


D. 107, Matt. 16. 4. 


A. 1.36, Matt. 21. 
5 (addition). 





D. 76, Luke to. 
Igt. 


D. 17, Matt. 23. 
23; Luke Il. 42. 
D. 17, 112, Matt. 
7 Se Aa 2 iy Yn 


D. 81, Luke 20. 
35> 36. 


D. 122, Matt. 23. 
15. 

+D.17, Matt. 21. 
13, 12. 


D. 100, A. 1. 63, 
Matt. 11. 27 
(v.L) 

D. 76, 100, Luke 
Qi.24: 


D. 99, Matt. 26. 
39 (v.1.) 





4, 5; Matt. ro. 
28. 


A.1.17, Luke 12. 
48 (v.1.) 


D. 125, Matt. 13. 
3 S$qq- 

+D. 17, Luke 11. 
52. 


D. 47, & ols év 
tpas KaraddBo. 
éy tovtos Kal 
Kpiva. 


+A.1.17, Luke 20. 
22-25 (v.1.) 


D. 53, Matt. 21. 5. 


A. 1. 66, Luke 22. 
19, 20. 


D. 103, Luke 22. 
42-44. 

D. 101, Matt. 27. 
43- 


12 





ins. oxoAoTevdpav. 


condensed narra- 
tive. 


compounded. 


repeated similarly. 


marked resem- 
blance with dif- 
ference. 


narrative portion 
free. 

repeated not iden- 
tically. 


repeated diversely ; 
free (Credner). 
(Zech. g. 9). 
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Exact. Slightly variant. Variant. Remarks. 

A. 1. 88, 6 vexpods 
dveyeipas puod- 
aOa éauTdv. 

1De-99; Matt. 27: compounded. 

46; Mark 15. 

34. 

D. 105, Luke 23. 

40. 

The total result may be taken to be that ten passages 
are substantially exact, while twenty-five present slight 
and thirty-two marked variations’. This is only rough 
and approximate, because of the passages that are put 
down as exact two, or possibly three, can only be said to 
be so with a qualification; though, on the other hand, 
there are passages entered under the second class as 
‘slightly variant’ which have a leaning towards the first, 
and passages entered under the third which have a per- 
ceptible leaning towards the second. We can therefore 
afford to disregard these doubtful cases and accept the 
classification very much as it stands. Comparing it then 
with the parallel classification that has been made of the 
quotations from the Old Testament, we find that in the 
latter sixty-four were ranked as exact, forty-four as 
slightly variant, and fifty-four as decidedly variant. If we 
reduce these roughly to a common standard of comparison 
the proportion of variation may be represented thus :— 




















Exact. ri | Variant. 
Quotations from the Old Testament be) 7 9 
Quotations from the Synoptic Gospels Io 25 32 


It will be seen from this at once how largely the pro- 


1 A somewhat similar classification has been made by De Wette, Einlei- 
tung in das N. T., pp. 104-110, in which however the standard seems to 
be somewhat lower than that which I have assumed; several instances of 
variation which I had classed as decided, De Wette considers to be only 
slight. I hope I may consider this a proof that the classification above 
given has not been influenced by bias. 
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portion of variation rises ; it is indeed more than three 
times as high for the quotations from the Gospels as for 
those from the Old Testament. The amount of combi- 
nation too is decidedly in excess of that which is found 
in the Old Testament quotations. 

There is, it is true, something to be said on the other 
side. Justin quotes the Old Testament rather as Scrip- 
ture, the New Testament rather as history. I think it 
will be felt that he has permitted his own style a freer 
play in regard to the latter than the former. The New 
Testament record had not yet acquired the same degree 
of fixity as the Old. The ‘many’ compositions of 
which St. Luke speaks in his preface were still in circu- 
lation, and were only gradually dying out. One im- 
portant step had been taken in the regular reading of 
the ‘Memoirs of the Apostles’ at the Christian assem- 
blies. We have not indeed proof that these were con- 
fined to the Canonical Gospels. Probably as yet they 
were not. But it should be remembered that Irenaeus 
was now a boy, and that by the time he had reached 
manhood the Canon of the Gospels had received its 
definite form. 

Taking all these points into consideration I think we 
shall find the various indications converge upon very 
much the same conclusion as that at which we have 
already arrived. The @ priori probabilities of the case, 
as well as the actual phenomena of Justin’s Gospel, 
alike tend to show that he did make use either medi- 
ately or immediately of our Gospels, but that he did 
not assign to them an exclusive authority, and that he 
probably made use along with them of other documents 
no longer extant. 

The proof that Justin made use of each of our three 
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Synoptics individually is perhaps more striking from the 
point of view of substance than of form, because his 
direct quotations are mostly taken from the discourses 
rather than from the narrative, and these discourses are 
usually found in more than a single Gospel, while in pro- 
portion as they bear the stamp of originality and authen- 
ticity it is difficult to assign them to any particular 
reporter. There is however some strong and remarkable 
evidence of this kind. 

At least one case of parallelism seems to prove almost 
decisively the use of the first Gospel. It is necessary to 
give the quotation and the original with the parallel 
from St. Mark side by side. 


Justin, Dial. c. 49. 
"HAlas peév edXedoeras Kal dro- 
, , ¢ ‘ c & 
karaornoe mavra’ eyo Se ipiv, 
dre "HAtas 75n HAGE Kal ovK eré- 
> 4 > > > , > - 
yvooay avtov add eroincay avT@ 
a > ” \ id er 
doa nOeAnoav. Kai yéypamrat ore 
Tore uvnkay of pabntai, dre epi 
> - a 3 
Iwavvov tov Banticrod eimev av~ 


Tos. 


Matt. xvii. 11-13. 
> , ‘ + A > 
HAias pev €pxerat kat amoKxara- 
ornve mavta’ héyw Se tyiv Ore 
’"HAlas 75n bev Kal ovk éeréyvo- 
cav avrdv, Gdda exoincay ait@ boa 
> , + \ © c\ < 
nOérnoav [ovrws Kal 6 vids TOU 
> , oS ‘ ce, > 
avOpamrov peddee macxew va ad- 
Tov.] Tore cuvaKkav of pabnrat 
6re mept "lwavvov rod Bantiorod 
The clause in 
brackets is placed at the end 
of ver. 13 by D. and the Old 
Latin. 


> > a 
€lmev avuTots. 


Mark ix. 12, 13. 
‘O d€ &pyn adrois’ "HXias [perv] €XOdv mpdrov dmoxabiordver mdyra’ 
kal TOs yéypatra ext Toy vidy Tod avOpwmov, iva ToAAa Taby Kal efov- 
devnOp. GAG A€yo spiv Gre Kal Has eAndvdev kal eroinoav aire doa 


HOedov, kabas yéeypanrat én’ airdv. 


We notice here, first, an important point, that Justin 
reproduces at the end of his quotation what appears to 
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be not so much a part of the object-matter of the narra- 
tive as a comment or reflection of the Evangelist (‘ Then 
the disciples understood that He spake unto them of 
John the Baptist’). This was thought by Credner, who 
as a rule is inclined to press the use of an apocryphal 
Gospel by Justin, to be sufficient proof that the quota- 
tion is taken from our present Matthew’. On this point, 
however, there is an able and on the whole a sound 
argument in ‘Supernatural Religion®.’ There are cer- 
tainly cases in which a similar comment or reflection is 
found either in all three Synoptic Gospels or in two of 
them (e. g. Matt. vii. 28, 29= Mark i. 22=Luke iv. 32; 
Matt. xiii. 34= Mark iv. 33, 34; Matt. xxvi. 43= Mark 
xiv. 40; Matt. xix. 22=Mark x. 22). The author con- 
sequently maintains that these were found in the original 
document from which all three, or two Synoptics at least, 
borrowed ; and he notes that this very passage is as- 
signed by Ewald to the ‘ oldest Gospel.’ 

The observation in itself is a fine and true one, and 
has an important bearing upon the question as to the 
way in which our Synoptic Gospels were composed. We 
may indeed remark in passing that the author seems to 
have overlooked the fact that, when once this principle 
of a common written basis or bases for the Synoptic 
Gospels is accepted, nine-tenths of his own argument is 
overthrown ; for there are no divergences in the text of 
the patristic quotations from the Gospels that may not 
be amply paralleled by the differences which exist in 
the text of the several Gospels themselves, showing that 
the Evangelists took liberties with their ground docu- 
ments to an extent that is really greater than that of 


1 Beitrage, i. p. 237. 2S. R. i. p. 396 sqq. 
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any subsequent misquotation. But putting aside for the 
present this argumentum ad hominem which seems to 
follow from the admission here made, there is, I think, 
the strongest reason to conclude that in the present case 
the first Evangelist is not merely reproducing his ground — 
document. There is one element in the question which 
the author has omitted to notice; that is, the parallel — 
passage in St. Mark. This differs so widely from the 
text of St. Matthew as to show that that text cannot 
accurately represent the origirial; it also wants the re- 
flective comment altogether. Accordingly, if the author 
will turn to p.275 of Ewald’s book’ he will find that 
that writer, though roughly assigning the passage as it 
appears in both Synoptics to the ‘ oldest Gospel, yet in 
reconstructing the text of this Gospel does so, not by 
taking that of either of the Synoptics pure and simple, 
but by mixing the two. All the other critics who have 
dealt with this point, so far as I am aware, have done 
the same. Holtzmann’ follows Ewald, and Weiss* ac- 
cepts Mark’s as more nearly the original text. 

The very extent of the divergence in St. Mark throws 
out into striking relief the close agreement of Justin’s — 
quotation with St. Matthew. Here we have three verses _ 
word for word the same, even to the finest shades of 
expression. To the single exception éAedoera: for Epyerat 
I cannot, as Credner does‘, attach any importance. The — 
present tense in the Gospel has undoubtedly a future 
signification’, and Justin was very naturally led to give 

1 Die drei ersten Evangelien, Gottingen, 1850. [A second, revised, edition 
of this work has recently appeared. ] 

? Die Synoptischen Evangelien, Leipzig, 1863, p. 88. 

* Das Marcus-evangelium, Berlin, 1872, p. 299.  * Beitrage, i. p. 219. 


° Dr. Westcott well calls this ‘the prophetic sense of the present’ (Ox the 
Canon, p. 128). 
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it also a future form by dzoxarastyoe which follows. 
For the rest, the order, particles, tenses are so absolutely 
identical, where the text of St. Mark shows how inevit- 
ably they must have differed in another Gospel or even 
in the original, that I can see no alternative but to refer 
the quotation directly to our present St. Matthew. 

If this passage had stood alone, taken in connection 
with the coincidence of matter between Justin and the 
first Gospel, great weight must have attached to it. 
But it does not by any means stand alone. There 
is an exact verbal agreement in the verses Matt. v. 20 
(‘Except your righteousness’ &c.) and Matt. vii. 21 (‘ Not 
every one that saith unto me,’ &c.) which are peculiar 
to the first Gospel. There is a close agreement, if not 
always with the best, yet with some very old, text of 
St. Matthew in v. 22 (note especially the striking phrase 
and construction évoyos els), v. 28 (note Bren. mpos TO 
émOup.), v. 41 (note the remarkable word dyyapevcet), 
Xxv. 41, and not too great a divergence in v. 16, vi. I 
(xpos 7d Ocabjvat, «i 5& pH ye picOdv od« éxere), and xix. 12, 
all of which passages are without parallel in any extant 
Gospel. There are also marked resemblances to the 
Matthaean text in synoptic passages such as Matt. iii. 
II, 12 (els perdvo.ay, 14 brodjpata Bacrdcat), Matt. vi. 19, 20 
(Grov ais kal BpGois apavigea, where Luke has simply os 
d:apOeiper, and dvoptacovor where Luke has éyyi¢e:), Matt. 
Vii. 22, 23 (éxetvy 1H Huépa Kupre, Kvpue, x. 7..), Matt. xvi. 
26 (8éoe. Matt. only, dvréAAaypa Matt., Mark), Matt. xvi. 
1, 4 (the last verse exactly). As these passages are all 
from the discourses I do not wish to say that they may 
not be taken from other Gospels than the canonical, 
but we have absolutely no evidence that they were 
so taken, and every additional instance increases the 
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probability that they were taken directly from St. 
Matthew, which by this time, I think, has reached a 
very high degree of presumption. 

I have reserved for a separate discussion a single 
instance which I shall venture to add to those already © 
quoted, although I am aware that it is alleged on the 
opposite side. Justin has the saying, ‘Let your yea be 
yea and your nay nay, for whatsoever is more than these 
cometh of the Evil One’ (Mi dudonre dos’ "Eoro 8% tuav TO 
val val, kal Td od ov 1d 8 TEpiccdy ToUTwY ex TOU TOVNpOV), 
which is set against the first Evangelist’s ‘ Let your con- 
versation be Yea yea, Nay nay, for whatsoever is more 
than these cometh of the Evil One’ (éya 8& A¢yo tpiv py 
dpdca dws... ”Eorw 82 6 Adyos tuav vai val, od ob" TO be 
mepioody, k.T.A.). Now it is perfectly true that as early 
as the Canonical Epistle of James (v. 12) we find the 
reading jjrw bé judy 7d vai vai, kal 7d od ov, and that in 
the Clementine Homilies twice over we read éoTw tpov 
70 val val, (kat) TO ov ov, xat being inserted in one instance 
and not in the other. Justin’s reading is found also 
exactly in Clement of Alexandria, and a similar reading 
(though with the #7 of James) in Epiphanius. These 
last two examples show that the misquotation was an 
easy one to fall into, because there can be little doubt 
that Clement and Ephiphanius supposed themselves to 
be quoting the canonical text. There remains however 
the fact that the Justinian form is supported by the 
pseudo-Clementines; and at the first blush it might 
seem that ‘Let your yea be yea’ (stand to your word) 
made better, at least a complete and more obvious, sense 
than ‘Let your conversation be’ (let it not go beyond) 
‘Yea yea’ &c.'. There is, however, what seems to be 


+ «This is meaningless, writes Mr. Baring-Gould of the canonical text, 
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a decisive proof that the original form both of Justin’s 
and the Clementine quotation is that which is given 
in the first Gospel. Both Justin and the writer who 
passes under the name of Clement add the clause 
‘Whatsoever is more than these cometh of evil’ (or ‘ of 
the Evil One’). But this, while it tallies perfectly with 
the canonical reading, evidently excludes any other. 
It is consequent and good sense to say, ‘Do not go 
beyond a plain yes or no, because whatever is in excess 
of this must have an evil motive, but the connection 
is entirely lost when we substitute ‘Keep your word, 
for whatever is more than this has an evil motive’-— 
more than what? 

The most important points that can be taken to imply 
a use of St. Mark’s Gospel have been already discussed 
as falling under the head of matter rather than of 
form. 

The coincidences with Luke are striking but com- 
plicated. In his earlier work, the ‘ Beitrage! Credner 
regarded as a decided reference to the Prologue of this 
Gospel the statement of Justin that his Memoirs were 
composed i760 tév dzootéAwy aitod Kal Tov éxelvois Tapa- 
Ko\ovdnodvtwy: but, in the posthumous History of the 
Canon’, he retracts this view, having come to recognise 
a greater frequency in the use of the word zapaxodovéeiv 
in this sense. It will also of course be noticed that 
Justin has wap. rots az. and not wap. rois mpaypacww, as 
Luke. It is doubtless true that the use of the word can 


rather hastily, and forgetting, as it would appear, the concluding clause 
(Lost and Hosiile Gospels, p. 166); cp. S. R. i. p. 354, ii. p. 28. 

' i. pp- 196, 227, 258. 

2 Geschichte des Neutestamentlichen Kanon (ed. Volkmar, Berlin, 1860), 
p. 16. 
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be paralleled to such an extent as to make it not a 
matter of certainty that the Gospel is being quoted: 


still I think there will be a certain probability that it 


has been suggested by a reminiscence of this passage, 
and, strangely enough, there is a parallel for the sub- 
stitution of the historians for the subject-matter of their 
history in Epiphanius, who reads zap. toils atrémrats Kat 


imnpéras Tob Adyou', where he is explicitly and unques-- . 


tionably quoting St. Luke. 

There are some marked coincidences of phrase in 
the account of the Annunciation—émépyecOai, emurxid ew, 
dvvays tWiorov (a specially Lucan phrase), rd yevvopevov 
(also a form characteristic of St. Luke), ido¥, ovAAnWy 
€v yaorrpl wat régy vidv. Of the other peculiarities of 
St. Luke Justin has in exact accordance the last words 


upon the cross (IIdrep, cis yeipds cov taparieuar TO mvedpa | 


yov). In the Agony in the Garden Justin has the 
feature of the Bloody Sweat; but it is right to notice— 
(1) That he has Opéu8o. alone, without aiparos. Luke, 
eyévero 6 tdpas aitod dcoet OpduBor alpatos xaraBatvovtes. 
Justin, i8pas aaet OpduBor Karexetro. 
(2) That this is regarded as a fulfilment of Ps. xxii, 
14 (‘All my tears are poured out’ &c.). 
- (3) That in continuing the quotation Justin follows 


Matthew rather than Luke. These considerations may 
be held to qualify, though I do not think that they — 


suffice to remove, the conclusion that St. Luke’s Gospel 
is being quoted. It seems to be sufficiently clear that 
6pép8o. might be used in this signification without afyaros’, 


} Adv. Haer. 428 v. 

? Iam not quite clear that more is meant (as Meyer, Ellicott Huls. Leet. 
Pp. 339, n. 2, and others maintain) in the evangelical language than that the 
drops of sweat ‘resembled blood;’ doef seems to qualify alyaros as much 


‘ 
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and it appears from the whole manner of Justin’s nar- 
rative that he intends to give merely the sense and 
not the words, with the exception of the single saying 
‘Let this cup pass from Me, which is taken from St. 
Matthew. We cannot say positively that this feature 
did not occur in any other Gospel, but there is absolutely 
no reason apart from this passage to suppose that it did. 
The construction with woe is in some degree cha- 
racteristic of St. Luke, as it occurs more often in the 
works of that writer than in all the rest of the New 
Testament put together. 

In narrating the institution of the Lord’s Supper 
Justin has the clause which is found only in St. Luke 
and St. Paul, ‘This do in remembrance of Me’ (uov for 
éunv). The giving of the cup he quotes rather after 
the first two Synoptics, and adds ‘that He gave it to 
them (the Apostles) alone. This last does not seem 
to be more than an inference of Justin’s own. 

Two other sayings Justin has which are without 
parallel except in St. Luke. One is from the mission 
of the seventy. 


Justin, Dial. 76. Luke x. 19. 

Aime ipiv efovoiav xarara- "1800, Si8ope tpiv thy eEovoiav 
Teiv emdvm oewv, Kal oKxopriwy, Tov marcivy emavw dewy, Kal oKop- 
kai oKxoXomerdpar, Kal éerave md- iw, Kal émt macav tiv diva 
ans Suvdpews Tod €yOpod. Tov €xOpod. 


The insertion of sxoAomevdpGv here is curious. It may 
be perhaps to some extent paralleled by the insertion 
of cat eis Ojpav in Rom. xi. 9: we have also seen a 
strange addition in the quotation of Ps. li. 19 in the 


as @péuBo.. Compare especially the interesting parallels from medical 
writers quoted by M‘Clellan ad Joc. 
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Epistle of Barnabas (c. ii). Otherwise the resemblance 
of Justin to the Gospel is striking. The second saying, 
‘To whom God has given more, of him shall more be 
required’ (Apol. i. 17), if quoted from the Gospel at all, 
is only a paraphrase of Luke xii. 48. 

Besides these there are other passages, which are 
perhaps stronger as separate items of evidence, where, 
in quoting synoptic matter, Justin makes use of phrases 
which are found only in St. Luke and are discountenanced 
by the other Evangelists. Thus in the account of the 
rich young man, the three synoptical versions of the 
saying that impossibilities with men are possible with — 
God, run thus :— . 

Luke xviii. 27. Mark x. 24. Matt. xix. 26. 

Ta ddivara napa dv- Tapa dvOpdros ddv- —“ Tapa dvOpdrous To0- 
Operas Suvard mapa varov, GAN ov mapa to advvardy éotw, mapa 
TO Oc@ Eoriv. cg" mavra yap Suvara Sé Oe Suvara wayra. 

Tapa TO Gee. 

Here it will be observed that Matthew and Mark (as 
frequently happens) are nearer to each other than either 
of them is to Luke. This would lead us to infer that, 
as they are two to one, they more nearly repre- 
sent the common original, which has been somewhat 
modified in the hands of St. Luke. But now Justin 
has the words precisely as they stand in St. Luke, with 
the omission of éoriv, the order of which varies in the 
MSS. of the Gospel. This must be taken as a strong — 
proof that Justin has used the peculiar text of the 
third Gospel. Again, it is to be noticed that in another 
section of the triple synopsis (Mark xii. 20= Matt. 
xxii. 30=Luke xx. 35, 36) he has, in common with 
Luke and diverging from the other Gospels which are 
in near agreement, the remarkable compound icdyyeAou 
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and the equally remarkable phrase viol rijs dvacrdoews 
(réxva tod Ocod tis dvacrdcews Justin). This also I must 
regard as supplying a strong argument for the direct 
use of the Gospel. Many similar instances may be 
adduced ; épyerat (f£e1 Justin) 6 ioxupdrepos (Luke iii. 16), 
6 vopos kal of mpophta: Ews (uéxpt Justin) "Ilwdvvov (Luke 
Xvi. 16), mavti r@ alrodyts (Luke vi. 30), 7@ TUarovTi ce éxi 
(cov Justin) riv ovaydva mapexe Kal THY GAAnV k.T.r. (Luke 
vi. 29; compare Matt. v. 39, 40), tf pe A€yets dyabdy and 
ovdels dyads ef pt) (Luke xviii. 19; compare Matt. xix. 
17), wera Tatra pr exdvTwy (Svvdwevovs Justin) Tepicadrepdv 
(om. Justin) te wovjoa «.t.A. (Luke xii. 4, 5; compare 
Matt. x. 28), myavov and dydaryv 100 Ocod (Luke xi. 42). 
In the parallel passage to Luke ix. 22 (= Matt xvi. 21= 
- Mark viii. 31) Justin has the striking word drodoxipacOjvat, 
with Mark and Luke against Matthew, and tad with 
Mark against the aad of the two other Synoptics. This 
last coincidence can perhaps hardly be pressed, as ind 
would be the more natural word to use. 

In the cases where we have only the double synopsis 
to compare with Justin, we have no certain test to 
distinguish between the primary and secondary features 
in the text of the Gospels. We cannot say with con- 
fidence what belonged to the original document and 
what to the later editor who reduced it to its present 
form. In these cases therefore it is possible that when 
Justin has a detail that is found in St. Matthew and want- 
ing in St. Luke, or found in St. Luke and wanting in St. 
Matthew, he is still not quoting directly from either of 
those Gospels, but from the common document on which 
they are based. The triple synopsis however furnishes 
such a criterion. It enables us to see what was the 
original text and how any single Evangelist has diverged 
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from it. Thus in the two instances quoted at the 
beginning of the last paragraph it is evident that the 
Lucan text represents a deviation from the original, and 
that deviation Fustin has reproduced. The word iodyyehor 
may be taken asa crucial case. Both the other Synoptics 
have simply os dyyeAo, and this may be set down as 
undoubtedly the reading of the original; the form 
iodyyeAot, which occurs nowhere else in the New Tes- 
tament, and I believe, so far as we know, nowhere 
else in Greek before this passage’, has clearly been 
coined by the third Evangelist and has been adopted 
from him by Justin. So that in a quotation which ~ 
otherwise presents considerable variation we have what 
I think must be called the strongest evidence that Justin 
really had St. Luke’s narrative, either in itself or in — 
some secondary shape, before him. 

We are thus brought once more to the old result, 
If Justin did not use our Gospels in their present shape | 
as they have come down to us, he used them in a later 
shape, not in an earlier. His resemblances to them 
cannot be accounted for by the supposition that he had 
access to the materials out of which they were composed, 
because he reproduces features which by the nature ~ 
of the case cannot have been present in those originals, 
but of which we are still able to trace the authorship 
and the exact point of their insertion. Our Gospels 
form a secondary stage in the history of the text, Justin’s 
quotations a tertiary. In order to reach the state in 
which it is found in Justin, the road lies through our 
Gospels, and not outside them. 


‘ The only parallel that I can find quoted is a reference by Mr. M‘Clellan 
to Philo i. 164 (ed. Mangey), where the phrase is however tgos dyyéAour 
(yeyovws). F 
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This however does not exclude the possibility that 
Justin may at times quote from uncanonical Gospels 
_as well. We have already seen reason to think that 
he did so from the substance of the Evangelical nar- 
rative, as it appears in his works, and this conclusion 
too is not otherwise than confirmed by its form. The 
degree and extent of the variations incline us to in- 
troduce such an additional factor to account for them. 
Either Justin has used a lost Gospel or Gospels, besides 
those that are still extant, or else he has used a recension 
of these Gospels with some slight changes of language 
and with some apocryphal additions. We have seen 
that he has two short sayings and several minute details 
that are not found in our present Gospels. A remark- 
able coincidence is noticed in ‘ Supernatural Religion’ 
with the Protevangelium of James’. As in that work so 
also in Justin, the explanation of the name Jesus occurs 
in the address of the angel to Mary, not to Joseph, 
‘Behold thou shalt conceive of the Holy Ghost and 
bear a Son and He shall be called the Son of the 
Highest, and thou shalt call His name Jesus, for He 
shall save His people from their sins.’ Again the Prot- 
evangelium has the phrase ‘Thou shalt conceive of His 
Word,’ which, though not directly quoted, appears to 
receive countenance from Justin. The author adds that 
‘Justin’s divergences from the Protevangelium prevent 
our supposing that in its present form it could have 
been the actual source of his quotations,’ though he 
thinks that he had before him a still earlier work to 
which both the Protevangelium and the third Gospel 
were indebted. So far as the Protevangelium is con- 


? S.R. i. p. 304 sqq.- 
K 
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cerned this may very probably have been the case; but 
what reason there is for assuming that the same docu- 
ment was also anterior to the third Gospel I am not 
aware. On the contrary, this very passage seems to 
suggest an opposite conclusion. The quotation in 
Justin and the address in the Protevangelium both 
present a combination of narratives that are kept sepa- 
rate in the first and third Gospels. But this very fact 
supplies a strong presumption that the version of those 
Gospels is the earliest. It is unlikely that the first 
Evangelist, if he had found his text already existing, 
as part of the speech of the angel to Mary, would have 
transferred it to an address to Joseph; and it is little 
less unlikely that the third Evangelist, finding the fuller 
version of Justin and the Protevangelium, should have 
omitted from it one of its most important features. If 
a further link is necessary to connect Justin with the 
Protevangelium, that link comes into the chain after 
our Gospels and not before. Dr. Hilgenfeld has also 
noticed the phrase xapay 8& AaBodca Mapity as common 
to Justin and the Protevangelium’. This, too, may 
belong to the older original of the latter work. 

The other verbal coincidences with the Gospel ac- 
cording to the Hebrews in the account of the Baptism, 
and with that of Thomas in the ‘ploughs and yokes,’ 
have been already mentioned, and are, I believe, along 
with those just discussed, all that can be directly referred 
to an apocryphal source. 

Besides these there are some coincidences in form 
between quotations as they appear in Justin and in 
other writers, such as especially the Clementine Homi-: 


1 Ev. Fustin's, p. 157. 
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lies. These are thought to point to the existence of a 
common Gospel (now lost) from which they may have 
been extracted. It is unnecessary to repeat what has 
been said about one of these passages (‘Let your yea be 
yea,’ &c.). Another corresponds roughly to the verse 
Matt. xxv. 41, where both Justin and the Clementine 
Homilies read tadyere eis 76 oxdtos 7d e€dtepov d jrolwacev 
6 matip TO catavG (TO d1aBdAm Clem. Hom.) kal trois dyyé- 
Aows adrod for the canonical ropevecrbe ax’ euod els 7d Tip 
70 aidviov TO Hrowacpevov x.T.A. It is true that there is 
a considerable approximation to the reading of Justin 
and the Clementines, found especially in MSS. and 
authorities of a Western character (D. Latt. Iren. Cypr. 
Hil.), but there still remains the coincidence in regard 
to éferepoy (?) for dudviov and oxéros for mip, which seems 
to be due to something more than merely a variant text 
of the Gospel. <A third meeting-point between Justin 
and the Clementines is afforded by a text which we 
shall have to touch upon when we come to speak of 
the fourth Gospel. Of the other quotations common 
to the Clementines and Justin. there is a partial but 
not complete coincidence in regard to Matt. vii. 15, 
xi. 27, xix. 16, and Luke vi. 36. In Matt. vii. 15 the 
Clementines have zmoAAol éAcdicovra.. where Justin has 
once moAAol eAevcovtat, once zodAAol ovo, and once the 
Matthaean version: mpocéyere Gad tév wWevdorpopynrav 
olrwes Epxovrat x.t.A. Fhere is however a difference in 
regard to the reading év évdvuaot, where the Clementines 
have év évdvpart, and Justin twice over évdedupevor. In 
Matt. xi. 27, Justin and the Clementines agree as to the 
order of the clauses, and twice in the use of the aorist 
éyvw (Justin has’ once ywdexw), but in the concluding 
clause (¢ [ois Clem.] é@ay BovrAnrar 6 vids dzoxaddwar) 
K 2 
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Justin has uniformly in the three places where the verse 
is quoted ois av 6 vids axoxadvwy. In Matt. xix. 16, 17 
(Luke xviii. 18, 19) the Clementines and Justin alternately 
adhere tothe Canonical text while differing from each other, 
but in the concluding phrase Justin has on one occasion 
the Clementine reading, 6 waryjp pou 6 év trois odpavois. 
In Luke vi. 36 the Clementines have yliveoOe dyafot kat 
oixripyoves, where Justin has yiveoOe ypyoroi kai oixrippoves 
against the Canonical yiveode oixrippoves. On the other 
hand, it should be said that the remaining quotations 
common to the Clementines and Justin have to all 
appearance no relation to each other. This applies to 
Matt. iv. 10, v. 39, 40, vi. 8, viii. 11, x. 28; Luke xi. 52. 
Speaking generally we seem to observe in comparing 
Justin and the Clementines phenomena not dissimilar 
to those which appear on a comparison with the Canon- 
ical Gospels. There is perhaps about the same degree 
at once of resemblance and divergence. 

_. The principal textual coincidence with other writers 
is that with the Gospel used by the Marcosians as 
quoted by Irenaeus (Adv. Haer. i. 20. 3). Here the 
reading of Matt. xi. 27 is given in a form very similar 
to that of Justin, ovdes éyyw tov marépa ei pi) 6 vids, xal 
(ovdé Justin) rov vidy, ef ph 6 marip Kal © (ois Justin) ay 6 - 
vids amoxadtyyn. This verse however is quoted by the 
early writers, orthodox as well as heretical, in almost 
every possible way, and it is not clear from the account 
in Irenaeus whether the Marcosians used an extra- 
canonical Gospel or merely a different text of the 
Canonical. Irenaeus himself seems to hold the latter 
view, and in favour of it may be urged the fact that 
they quote passages peculiar both to the first and the 
third Gospel; on the other hand, one of their quota- 
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tions, moAAd«is éemeOdpnoa axodcar va Tdv Adywy Tovrwr, 
does not appear to have a canonical original. 

On reviewing these results we find them present a 
chequered appearance. There are no traces of coin- 
cidence so definite and consistent as to justify us in 
laying the finger upon any particular extra-canonical 
Gospel as that used by Justin. But upon the whole it 
seems best to assume that some such Gospel was used, 
certainly not to the exclusion of the Canonical Gospels, 
but probably in addition to them. 

A confusing element in the whole question is that to 
which we have just alluded in regard to the Gospel of 
the Marcosians. It is often difficult to decide whether a 
writer has really before him an unknown document or 
merely a variant text of one with which we are familiar. 
In the case of Justin it is to be noticed that there is 
often a very considerable approximation to his readings, 
not in the best text, but in some very early attested 
text, of the Canonical Gospels. It will be well to collect 
some of the most prominent instances of this. 


Matt. iii. 15 ad fin. nat rip dvnpOn év 7G "IopSavy Justin. So a. (Codex 
Vercellensis of the Old Latin translation) adds ‘et cum baptiza- 
retur lumen ingens circumfulsit de aqua ita ut timerent omnes qui 
advenerant;’ g'. (Codex Sangermanensis of the same) ‘lumen 

. magnum fulgebat de aqua,’ &c. See above. 

Luke iii. 22. Justin reads vids pou ef ov, éya onpepov yeyévynka ce. 
So D, a, b, c, ff, 1, Latin Fathers (‘nonnulli codices’ Augustine). 
See above. 

Matt. v. 28. ds dv éuBrély for was 6 BrAénwy. Origen five times as 
Justin, only once the accepted text. 

Matt. v. 29. Justin and Clement of Alexandria read here éxxoyoy for 
éfeAe, probably from the next verse or from Matt. xviii. 8. 

Matt. vi. 20. ovpavots Clem. Alex. with Justin; otparg the accepted 
reading. 

Matt. xvi. 26. dpeAcirar Justin with most MSS. both of the Old Latin 
and of the Vulgate, the Curetonian Syriac (Crowfoot), Clement, 
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Hilary, and Lucifer, against dpeAnOjoera: of the best Alexandrine 
authorities. 

Matt. vi. 21. There is a striking coincidence here with Clement of 
Alexandria, who reads, like Justin, vods for xapSia; it would seem 
that Clement had probably derived his reading from Justin. 

Matt. v. 22. Sars dv dpyic6H Syr. Crt. (Crowfoot); so Justin (6s). 

Matt. v. 16. Clement of Alexandria (with Tertullian and several 
Latin Fathers) has Aaparw td épya and 7a dyaba épya, where 
Justin has Aawldarw 7a Kadd Epya, for Aapyarw 7d pas. Both 
readings would seem to be a gloss on the original. 

Matt. v. 37. «ai is inserted, as in Justin, by a, b, g, h, Syr. Crt. and Pst. 

Luke x. 16. Justin has the reading 6 éuot dxovav dxover Tod dmoorei- 
Aavrés pe: so D, i, 1 (of the Old Latin) in place of 6 éué d@erav 
«.7.A.; in addition to it, E, a, b, Syr. Crt. and Hel. &c. 

Matt. vii. 22. 0d 7@ o@ dvépatt epd-yoper wai émioper Justin; similarly 
Origen, four times, and Syr. Crt. 

Luke xiii. 27. dvopias for d&:xias, D and Justin. 

Matt. xiii. 43. Adpiwow for éxAdppwow, with Justin, D, and Origen 
(twice). 

Matt. xxv. 41. Of Justin’s readings in this verse imdyere for mopeveoOe 
is found also in 8 and Hippolytus, é{d7epoy for aim@mov in the 
cursive manuscript numbered 40 (Credner; I am unable to verify 
this), 6 #roipacey 6 matrhp pov for 7d Arowacpuévoy D. 1, most 
Codd. of the Old Latin, Iren. Tert. Cypr. Hil. Hipp. and Origen 
in the Latin translation. 

Luke xii. 48. D, like Justin, has here wAéov for wepiaaérepoy and also 
the compound form dmairqcovatv. 

Luke xx. 24. Though in the main following (but loosely) the text of 
Luke, Justin has here 7d véyicpa, as Matt., instead of dyvdpiov; 
so D. 


Though it will be seen that Justin has thus much in 
common with D and the Old Latin version, it should be 
noticed that he has the verse, Luke xxii. 19, and espe- 
cially the clause rodro movetre eis thy éujv avduvnow which 
is wanting in these authorities. On the other hand, he 
appears to have with them and other authorities, in- 
cluding Syr. Crt., the Agony in the Garden as given in 
Luke xxii. 43, 44, which verses are omitted in MSS. of 
the best Alexandrine type. Luke xxiii. 34, Justin also 
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has, with the divided support of the majority of Greek 
MSS. Vulgate, c, e, f, ff of the Old Latin, Syr. Crt. and 
Pst. &c. against B, D (prima manu), a, b, Memph. (Mss.) 
Theb. 

These readings represent in the main a text which 
was undoubtedly current and widely diffused in the 
second century. Though no surviving manuscript of 
the Old Latin version dates before the fourth century 
and most of them belong to a still later age, yet the 
general correspondence of their text with that of the 
first Latin Fathers is a sufficient voucher for its high 
antiquity. The connexion subsisting between this Latin 
version, the Curetonian Syriac and Codex Bezae, proves 
that the text of these documents is considerably older 
than the vellum on which they are written.’ Such is 
Dr. Scrivener’s verdict upon the class of authorities with 
which Justin shows the strongest affinity, and he goes 
on to add; ‘Now it may be said without extravagance 
that no set of Scriptural records affords a text less 
probable in itself, less sustained by any rational principles 
of external evidence, than that of Cod. D, of the Latin 
codices, and (so far as it accords with them) of Cureton’s 
Syriac. Interpolations as insipid in themselves as un- 
supported by other evidence abound in them all.... 
It is no less true to fact than paradoxical in sound, 
that the worst corruptions to which the New Testa- 
ment has ever been subjected originated within a 
hundred years after it was composed!’ This is a 
point on which text critics of all schools are substan- 
tially agreed. However much they may differ in other 
respects, no one of them has ever thought of taking 


! Scrivener, Introduction to the Criticism of the N.T. p. 452 (2nd edition, 
1874). 
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the text of the Old Syriac and Old Latin translations 
as the basis of an edition. There can be no question 
that this text belongs to an advanced, though early, 
stage of corruption. 

At the same stage of corruption, then, Justin’s quo- 
tations from the Gospels are found, and this very fact 
is a proof of the antiquity of originals so corrupted. The 
coincidences are too many and too great all to be the 
result of accident or to be accounted for by the parallel 
influence of the lost Gospels. The presence, for instance, 
of the reading 6 jroiyacey 6 marjp for Td jromacpevoy in 
Irenaeus and Tertullian (who has both ‘quem prae- 
paravit deus’ and ‘praeparatum’) is a proof that it was 
found in the canonical text at a date little later than 
Justin’s. And facts such as this, taken together with 
the arguments which make it little less than certain 
that Justin had either mediately or immediately access 
to our Gospels, render it highly probable that he had 
a form of the canonical text before him. 

And yet large as is the approximation to Justin’s text 
that may be made without stirring beyond the bounds 
of attested readings within the Canon, I still retain the 
opinion previously expressed that he did also make 
use of some extra-canonical book or books, though what 
the precise document was the data are far too insufficient 
to enable us to determine. So far as the history of 
our present Gospels is concerned, I have only to insist 
upon the alternative that Justin either used those 
Gospels themselves or else a later work, of the nature 
of a harmony based upon them’. The theory (if it 


1 [On reviewing this chapter I am inclined to lean more than I did to the 
hypothesis that Justin used a Harmony. The phenomena of variation 
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is really held) that he was ignorant of our Gospels in 
any shape, seems to me, in view of the facts, wholly 
untenable. 


seem to be too persistent and too evenly distributed to allow of the suppo- 
sition of alternate quoting from different Gospels. But the data will need a 
closer weighing before this can be determined,] 


CHAPTER: VN. 


H EGESIPPUS—PAPIAS. 


Dr. LIGHTFOOT has rendered a great service to 
criticism by his masterly exposure of the fallacies in 
the argument which has been drawn from the silence of 
Eusebius in respect to the use of the Canonical Gospels 
by the early writers’. The author of ‘Supernatural 
Religion’ is not to be blamed for using this argument. 
In doing so he has only followed in the wake of the 
Germans who have handed it on from one to the other 
without putting it to a test so thorough and conclusive 
as that which has now been applied*. For the future, 
I imagine, the question has been set at rest and will 
not need to be reopened *. 


1 Contemporary Review, 1875, p. 169 sqq. 

* Tischendorf, however, devotes several pages to an argument which 
follows in the same line as Dr. Lightfoot’s, and is, I believe, in the main 
sound (Wann wurden unsere Evangelien verfasst? p. 113 sqq., 4th edition, 
1866). 

5 I gather from the sixth edition of S. R. that the argument from silence 
is practically waived. If the silence of Eusebius is not pressed as proving 
that the authors about whom he is silent were ignorant of or did not 
acknowledge particular Gospels, we on our side may be content not to 
press it as proving that the Gospels in question were acknowledged. The 
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Dr. Lightfoot has shown, with admirable fulness and 
precision, that the object of Eusebius was only to 
note quotations in the case of books the admission 
of which into the Canon had been or was disputed. 
In the case of works, such as the four Gospels, that 
were universally acknowledged, he only records what 
seem to him interesting anecdotes or traditions respecting 
their authors or the circumstances under which they 
were composed. This distinction Dr. Lightfoot has 
established, not only by a careful examination of the 
language of Eusebius, but also by comparing his state- 
ments with the actual facts in regard to writings that 
are still extant, and where we are able to verify his 
procedure. After thus testing the references in Eusebius 
to Clement of Rome, the Ignatian Epistles, Polycarp, 
Justin, Theophilus of Antioch, and Irenaeus, Dr. Lightfoot 
arrives, by a strict and ample induction, at the conclusion 
that the silence of Eusebius in respect to quotations 
from any canonical book is so far an argument zz Zts 
favour that it shows the book in question to have 
been generally acknowledged by the early Church. 
Instead of being a proof that the writer did not know 
the work in reference to which Eusebius is silent, the 


matter may well be allowed to rest thus: that, so far as the silence of 
Eusebius is concerned, Hegesippus, Papias, and Dionysius of Corinth are 
not alleged either for the Gospels or against them. I agree with the 
author of ‘Supernatural Religion’ that the point is not one of paramount 
importance, though it has been made more of by other writers, e. g. Strauss 
and Renan. [The author has missed Dr. Lightfoot’s point on p. xxiii. 
What Eusebius bears testimony to is, zo¢ his own belief in the canonicity 
of the fourth Gospel, but its undisputed canonicity, i.e. a historical fact 
which includes within its range Hegesippus, Papias, &c. If I say that 
Hamlet is an undisputed play of Shakspeare’s, I mean, not that I believe it 
to be Shakspeare’s myself, but that all the critics from Shakspeare’s time 
downwards have believed it to be his.] 
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presumption is rather that he did, like the rest of the — 
Church, receive it. Eusebius only records what seems 
to him specially memorable, except where the place of 
the work in or out of the Canon has itself to be 
vindicated, ; 

But if this holds good, then most of what is said 
against the use of the Gospels by Hegesippus falls to 
the ground. Eusebius expressly says’ that Hegesippus 
made occasional use of the Gospel according to the 
Hebrews (ék re Tod kal’ “EBpaious evayyeAlov... twa TiOnow). 
But apart from the conclusion referred to above, the © 
very language of Eusebius (ri@nolv tiva éx) is enough 
to suggest that the use of the Gospel according to the 
Hebrews was subordinate and subsidiary. Eusebius can 
hardly have spoken in this way of ‘the Gospel of which 
Hegesippus made use’ in all the five books of his 
‘Memoirs.’ The expression tallies exactly with what 
we should expect of a work used zz addition to but not 
to the exclusion of our Gospels. The fact that Eusebius 
says nothing about these shows that his readers would 
take it for granted that Hegesippus, as an orthodox 
Christian, received them. 

With this conclusion the fragments of the work of 
Hegesippus that have come down to us agree. The 
quotations made in them are explained most simply and 
naturally, on the assumption that our Gospels have been 
used. The first to which we come is merely an allusion 
to the narrative of Matt. ii; ‘For Domitian feared the 
coming of the Christ as much as Herod.’ Those there- 
fore who take the statement of Eusebius to mean that 
Hegesippus used only the Gospel according to the 
Hebrews are compelled to seek for the account of the 

1 H. E. iv. 22. 
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Massacre of the Innocents in that Gospel. It appears 
however from Epiphanius that precisely this very portion 
of the first Gospel was wanting in the Gospel according 
to the Hebrews as used both by the Ebionites and by 
the Nazarenes. ‘But if it be doubtful whether some 
forms of that Gospel contained the two opening chapters 
of Matthew, it is certain that Jerome found them in 
the version which he translated’? I am afraid that 
here, as in so many other cases, the words ‘doubtful’ 
and ‘certain’ are used with very little regard to their 
meanings. In support of the inference from Jerome, 
the author refers to De Wette, Schwegler, and an article 
in a periodical publication by Ewald. De Wette ex- 
pressly says that the inference does zot follow (‘ Aus 
Comm. ad Matt. ii. 6... lasst sich zzcht schliessen dass 
er hierbei das Evang. der Hebr. verglichen habe... . 
Nicht viel besser beweisen die St. ad Jes. xi. 1; ad 
Abac. iii. 3*’). He thinks that the presence of these 
chapters in Jerome’s copy cannot be satisfactorily proved, 
but is probable just from this allusion in Hegesippus— 
in regard to which De Wette simply follows the tra- 
ditional, but, as we have seen, erroneous assumption that 
Hegesippus used only the Gospel according to the 
Hebrews. Schwegler® gives no reasons, but refers to 
the passages quoted from Jerome in Credner. Credner, 
after examining these passages, comes to the conclusion 
that ‘the Gospel of the Nazarenes did ot contain the 
chapters*” Ewald’s periodical I cannot refer to, but 
Hilgenfeld, after an elaborate review of the question, 
decides that the chapters were omitted®. This is the 


1 S. R.i. p. 436. 2 Einleitung, p. 103. 
% Das Nachapost. Zeit, i. p. 238. _  * Beitrage, i. p. 401. 
5 Nov. Test. extra Can. Recept. Fasc. iv. pp. 19, 20. 
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only authority I can find for the ‘certainty that Jerome 
found them’ in his version. 

On the whole, then, it seems decidedly more pro- 
bable (certainties we cannot deal in) that the incident — 
referred to by Hegesippus was missing from the Gospel 
according to the Hebrews. That Gospel therefore was 
not quoted by him, but, on the contrary, there is a pre- 
sumption that he is quoting from the Canonical Gospel. 
The narrative of the parallel Gospel of St. Luke seems, 
if not to exclude the Massacre of the Innocents, yet 
to imply an ignorance of it. 

The next passage that appears to be quotation occurs in 
the account of the death of James the Just ; ‘ Why do ye 
ask me concerning Jesus the Son of Man? He too sits 
in heaven on the right hand of the great Power and will 
come on the clouds of heaven’ (Ti pe énepwrare sept 
"Inood Tod viod rod dvOpézmov ; Kal adros KaOytat ev TO odpava 
ex deLidyv Tijs peydAns dvuvdwews, kal pédder EpxecOar ent Tov 
veg¢ehGv tod ovpavod). It seems natural to suppose that 
this is an allusion to Matt. xxvi. 64, dz’ dpt dWeobe rov 
vidv tod GvOpdmov kabjpevov ex SeiGv tis duvdpews, Kal 
epxduevov emi TGv vepedhdv Tod ovpavod. The passage is 
one that belongs to the triple synopsis, and the form in 3 
which it appears in Hegesippus shows a preponderating 
resemblance to the version of St. Matthew. Mark inserts 
xaOjpevov between ex deEi.Gv and rijs duvduews, while Luke 
thinks it necessary to add rod deod. The third Evangelist 
omits the phrase éni rév vededGy tod odpavod altogether, 
and the second substitutes pera for éxf. In fact the 
phrase émi tév vededGv occurs in the New Testament 
only in St. Matthew; the Apocalypse, like St. Mark, has 
pera and éné only with the singular. 

In like manner, when we find Hegesippus using the 
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phrase apéowrov ov AapBdvers, this seems to be a re- 
miniscence of Luke xx. 21, where the synoptic parallels 
have BaAézeis. 

A more decided reference to the third Gospel occurs 
in the dying prayer of St. James ; wapaxadG, xdpe Océ Tarep, 
aes aitois’ ov yap oldaciti so.otow, which corresponds 
to Luke xxiii. 34, wdrep, apes adrois* od yap oldaow ri 
mowvow. There is the more reason to believe that 
Hegesippus’ quotation is derived from this source that 
it reproduces the peculiar use of dgiévas in the sense 
of ‘forgive’ without an expressed object. Though the 
word is of very frequent occurrence, I find no other 
instance of this in the New Testament}, and the Cle- 
mentine Homilies, in making the same quotation, insert 
Tas duaptias airév. The saying is well known to be 
peculiar to St. Luke. There is perhaps a balance of 
evidence against its genuineness, but this is of little 
importance, as it undoubtedly formed part of the Gospel 
as early as Irenaeus, who wrote much about the same 
time as Hegesippus. 

The remaining passage occurs in a fragment pre- 
served from Stephanus Gobarus, a writer of the sixth 
century, by Photius, writing in the ninth. Referring 
to the saying ‘Eye hath not seen, &c., Gobarus says 
‘that Hegesippus, an ancient and apostolical man, 
asserts — he knows not why — that these words are 
vainly spoken, and that those who use them give the 
lie to the sacred writings and to our Lord Himself who 
said, “Blessed are your eyes that see and your ears that 


1 We have, however, had occasion to note a somewhat parallel, though 
not quite parallel, instance in the quotation of Clement of Rome and Poly- 
carp, ddiere, va dpeOh bpiv [nat dpeOjoerar bpiv]. 
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hear,”’ &c. ‘Those who use these words’ are, we can 


hardly doubt, as Dr. Lightfoot after Routh has shown’, 
the Gnostics, though Hegesippus would seem to have 
forgotten 1 Cor. ii.9. The anti-Pauline position as- 
signed to Hegesippus on the strength of this is, we 


must say, untenable. But for the present we are con- © 


cerned rather with the second quotation, which agrees 
closely with Matt. xiii. 26 (dpov 8 paxdpior of dpOadpot 
5rt BA€TOvow, kal TA Gta tudv Gti dxovovow). The form of 
the quotation has a slightly nearer resemblance to Luke 
X. 23 (uaxdptor of dpOadpol of BAémovTes & BAEmETE K.T.A.), 
but the marked difference in the remainder of the Lucan 
passage increases the presumption that Hegesippus is 
quoting. from the first Gospel’. 

The use of the phrase rév Ociwv ypapéy is important 
and remarkable. There is not, so far as I am aware, 
any instance of so definite an expression being applied 
to an apocryphal Gospel. It would tend to prepare us 
for the strong assertion of the Canon of the Gospels in 
Irenaeus; it would in fact mark the gradually culmi- 
nating process which went on in the interval which 
separated Irenaeus from Justin. To this interval the 
evidence of Hegesippus must be taken to apply, because 
though writing like Irenaeus under Eleutherus (from 
177 A.D.) he was his elder contemporary, and had been 
received with high respect in Rome as early as the 
episcopate of Anicetus (157-168 A.D.). 

The relations in which Hegesippus. describes himself 


1 Contemporary Review, Dec. 1874, p. 8; cf. Routh, Religuiae Sacrae, i. 
p. 281 ad fin. 

? Tregelles, writing on the ‘ Ancient Syriac Versions’ in Smith’s Dic- 
tionary, iii. p. 1635 a, says that ‘these words might be a Greek oe of 
Matt. xiii. 16 as they stand’ in the Curetonian text. 
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as standing to the Churches and bishops of Corinth and 
Rome seem to be decisive as to his substantial ortho- 
doxy. This would give reason to think that he made 
use of our present Gospels, and the few quotations that 
have come down to us confirm that view not inconsider- 
ably, though by themselves they might not be quite 
sufficient to prove it. 

There is one passage that may be thought to point to 
an apocryphal Gospel, ‘From these arose false Christs, 
false prophets, false apostles ;’ which recalls a sentence 
in the Clementines, ‘ For there shall be, as the Lord said, 
false apostles, false prophets, heresies, ambitions.’ It is 
not, however, nearer to this than to the canonical 
parallel, Matt. xxiv. 24 (‘There shall arise false Christs 
and false prophets’). 


2. 


In turning from Hegesippus to Papias we come at 
last to what seems to be a definite and satisfactory 
statement as to the origin of two at least of the 
Synoptic Gospels, and to what is really the most enig- 
matic and tantalizing of all the patristic utterances. 

Like Hegesippus, Papias may be described as ‘an 
ancient and apostolic man, and appears to have better 
deserved the title. He is said to have suffered martyr- 
dom under M. Aurelius about the same time as Polycarp, 
165-167 A.D.’ He wrote a commentary on the Discourses 
or more properly Oracles ofthe Lord, from which 
Eusebius extracted what seemed to him ‘memorable’ 
statements respecting the origin of the first and second 


1 Or rather perhaps 155, 156; see p. 82 above. 
L 
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Gospels. ‘Matthew,’ Papias said’, ‘wrote the oracles (ra 
Adyta) in the Hebrew tongue, and every one interpreted ~ 
them as he was able.’ ‘ Mark, as the interpreter of Peter, — 
wrote down accurately, though not in order, all that he a 
remembered that was said or done by Christ. For he — 
neither heard the Lord nor attended upon Him, but — 
later, as I said, upon Peter, who taught according to — 
the occasion and not as composing a connected narra- 

tive of the Lord’s discourses; so that Mark made no 
mistake in writing down some things as he remem- 
bered them. For he took care of one thing, not to 3 W 
omit any of the particulars that he heard or to falsify y 
any part of them,’ ‘ 





ing of Peter. It was not written ‘in onset but it was an a 
original work in the sense that it was first. put in writing + 
by Mark himseif, having previously existed only in an 
oral form. 

Does this agree with the facts of the Cisco as it 
appears to us now? There is a certain ambiguity as 
to the phrase ‘in order” We cannot be quite sure what __ 
Papias meant by it, but the most natural conclusion 
seems to be that it meant chronological order. If so, i E 
the statement of Papias seems to be so far borne out = ; 
that none of the Synoptic Gospels is really in exact 
chronological order; but, strange to say, if there is any 
in which an approach to such an order is made, it is 
precisely this of St. Mark. This appears from a com- — 3 


tH. E. iii. 39. 


ee 
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parison of the three Synoptics. From the point at which 
the second Gospel begins, or, in other words, from the 
Baptism to the Crucifixion, it seems to give the outline 
that the other two Gospels follow’. If either of them 
diverges from it for a time it is only to return. The 
early part of St. Matthew is broken up by the intru- 
sion of the so-called Sermon on the Mount, but all 
this time St. Mark is in approximate agreement with 
St. Luke. For a short space the three Gospels go 
together. Then comes a second break, where Luke in- 
troduces his version of the Sermon on the Mount. Then 
the three rejoin and proceed together, Matthew being 
thrown out by the way in which he has collected the 
parables into a single chapter, and Luke later by the 
place which he has assigned to the incident at Naza- 
reth. After this Matthew and Mark proceed side by 
side, Luke dropping out of the ranks. At the con- 
fession of Peter he takes his place again, and there is 
a close agreement in the order of the three narratives. 
The incident of the miracle-worker is omitted by Mat- 
thew, and then comes the insertion of a mass of extra- 
neous matter by Luke. When he resumes the thread 


1 In Mr. M‘Clellan’s recent Harmony I notice only two deviations from 
the order in St. Mark, ii. 15-22, vi. 17-29. In Mr. Fuller’s Harmony (the 
Harmony itself and not the Table of Contents, in which there are several 
oversights) there seem to be two, Mark vi. 17-20, xiv. 3-9; in Dr. Robin- 
son’s English Harmony three, ii. 15-22, vi. 17-20, xiv. 22-72 (considerable 
variation). Of these passages vi. 17-20 (the imprisonment of the Baptist) 
is the only one the place of which all three writers agree in changing. 
[Dr. Lightfoot, in Cont. Rev., Aug. 1875, p. 394, appeals to Anger and 
Tischendorf in proof of the contrary proposition, that the order of Mark 
cannot be maintained. But Tischendorf’s Harmony is based on the assump- 
tion that St. Luke’s use of xa@egfs pledges him to a chronological order, 
and Anger adopts Griesbach’s hypothesis that Mark is a compilation from 
Matthew and Luke. The remarks in the text turn, not upon precarious 
harmonistic results, but upon a simple comparison of the three Gospels.] 


L2 
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of the common narrative again all three are together. 
The insertion of a single parable on the part of Mat- 
thew, and omissions on the part of Luke, are the only 
interruptions. There is an approximate agreement of 
all three, we may say, for the rest of the narrative. We 
observe throughout that, in by far the preponderating 
number of instances, where Matthew differs from the 
order of Mark, Luke and Mark agree, and where 
Luke differs from the order of Mark, Matthew and 
Mark agree. Thus, for instance, in the account of the 
healings in Peter’s house and of the paralytic, in the 
relation of the parables of Mark iv. 1-34 to the storm 
at sea which follows, of the healing of Jairus’ daughter 
to that of the Gadarene demoniac and to the mission of 
the Twelve in the place of Herod’s reflections (Mark vi. 
14-16), in the warning against the Scribes and the 
widow’s mite (Mark xii. 38-44), the second and third 
Synoptics are allied against the first. On the other 
hand, in the call of the four chief Apostles, the death 
of the Baptist, the walking on the sea, the miracles in 
the land of Gennesareth, the washing of hands, ~ the 
Canaanitish woman, the feeding of the four thousand 
and the discourses which follow, the ambition of the 
sons of Zebedee, the anointing at Bethany, and several 
insertions of the third Evangelist in regard to the last 
events, the first two are allied against him. While Mark 
thus receives such alternating support from one or other 
of his fellow Evangelists, I am not aware of any clear 
case in which, as to the order of the narratives, they are 
united and he is alone, unless we are to reckon as such 
his insertion of the incident of the fugitive between Matt. - 
xxvi. 56, 57, Luke xxii. 53, 54. 

It appears then that, so far as there is an order in 
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the Synoptic Gospels, the normal type of that order 
_ is to be found precisely in St. Mark, whom Papias alleges 
to have written not in order. 

But again there seems to be evidence that the Gospel, 
in the form in which it has come down to us, is not 
original but based upon another document previously 
existing. When we come to examine closely its verbal 
relations to the other two Synoptics, its normal character 
is in the main borne out, but still not quite completely. 
The number of particulars in which Matthew and Mark 
agree together against Luke, or Mark and Luke agree 
together against Matthew, is far in excess of that in 
which Matthew and Luke are agreed against Mark. 
Mark is in most cases the middle term which unites 
the other two. But still there remains a not incon- 
siderable residuum of cases in which Matthew and Luke 
are in combination and Mark at variance. The figures 
obtained by a not quite exact and yet somewhat elabo- 
rate computation’ are these; Matthew and Mark agree 
together against Luke in 1684 particulars, Luke and 
Mark against Matthew in 944, but Matthew and Luke 
against Mark in only 334. These 334 instances are 
distributed pretty evenly over the whole of the nar- 
rative. Thus (to take a case at random) in the parallel 
narratives Matt. xii. 1-8, Mark ii. 23-28, Luke vi. 1-5 
(the plucking of the ears on the Sabbath day), there 
are fifty-one points (words or parts of words) common 
to all three Evangelists, twenty-three are common only to 
Mark and Luke, ten to Mark and Matthew, and eight to 
Matthew and Luke. In the next section, the healing of 


Perhaps I should explain that this was made by underlining the points of 
resemblance between the Gospels in different coloured pencil and reckoning 
up the results at the end of each section. 
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the withered hand, twenty points are found alike in all — 
three Gospels, twenty-seven in Mark and Luke, twenty- ~ 
one in Mark and Matthew, and five in Matthew and 
Luke. Many of these coincidences between the first iz 


Thus, in the last section referred to (Mark iii. 1-6= — 
Matt. xii. 9-14= Luke vi. 6-11), one is the insertion of — 
the article riv (cwvaywyijv), one the insertion of cov (ry 
x¢ipd cov), two the use of &¢€ for xa/, and one that of elmep 
for Aéyet. In the paragraph before, the eight points of 
coincidence between Matthew and Luke are made up ~ 
thus, two xal joOtov (=«xal éoOlev), eitov (=ecinav), moreiv, — 

cimev, pet’ avtod (=odv atte), pdvovs (=pdvots) But a 
though such points as these, if they had been few in 
number, might have been passed without notice, still, 
on the whole, they reach a considerable aggregate and — 
all are not equally unimportant. Thus, in the account of 
the healing of the paralytic, such phrases as ézl xAlvys, 
anndOev «is Tov oixov adrod, can hardly have come into the 
first and third Gospels and be absent from the second by 
accident ; so again the clause dA\a BddAAovow (BAnréov) 
oivoy véov eis doxods xawovs. In the account of the healing 
of the bloody flux the important word rod xpaozédov is 
inserted in Matthew and Luke but not in Mark; in that 
of the mission of the twelve Apostles, the two Evange- _ 
lists have, and the single one has not, the phrase xat 
Oepameveww vdcov (vdcovs), and the still more important 
clause A¢yw tuiv dvexrdrepoy Eotat (yn) Sodduov... ev S 
peg... 7) TH Todet exelvy: in Luke ix. 7 (= Matt. xiv. 1) 
Herod's title is rerpdpxns, in Mark vi. 14 BasiAeds; in the 
succeeding paragraph of dyAot jKoAovOnoay and the im- 
portant rd zaepisoedov (-cav) are wanting in the inter- 
mediate Gospel; in the first prophecy of the Passion it 
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has dnd where the other two have tz, and pera tpeits 
nuepas where they have rh tpirn jyéepa: in the healing 
of the lunatic boy it omits the noticeable kal dveorpap- 
vevn: in the second prophecy of the Passion it omits 
péAAe, in the paragraph about offences, éAdciv Ta oxdvdadra 
... oval... 60 ob €pxerar. These points might be easily 
multiplied as we go on; suffice it to say that in the 
aggregate they seem to prove that the second Gospel, 
in spite of its superior originality and adhesion to the 
normal type, still does not entirely adhere to it or 
maintain its primary character throughout. The theory 
that we have in the second Gospel one of the primitive 
Synoptic documents is not tenable. 

No doubt this is an embarrassing result. The question 
is easy to ask and difficult to answer—If our St. Mark 
does not represent the original form of the document, 
what does represent it? The original document, if not 
quite like our Mark, must have been very nearly like 


‘it; but how did any writer come to reproduce a pre- 


vious work with so little variation? If he had simply 
copied or reproduced it without change, that would have 
been intelligible; if he had added freely to it, that also 
would have been intelligible: but, as it is, he seems to 
have put in a touch here and made an erasure there on 
principles that it is difficult for us now to follow. We 
are indeed here at the very crux of Synoptic criticism. 

For our present purpose however it is not necessary 
that the question should be solved. We have already 
obtained an answer on the two points raised by Papias. 
The second Gospel zs written in order; it is wo¢ an 
original document. These two characteristics make it 
improbable that it is in its present shape the document 
to which Papias alludes, 
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Does his statement accord any better with the pheno- 
mena of the first Gospel? He asserts that it was origi- 
nally written in Hebrew, and that the large majority of 
modern critics deny to have been the case with our 
present Gospel. Many of the quotations in it from the 
Old Testament are made directly from the Septuagint 
and not from the Hebrew. There are turns of language 
which have the stamp of an original Greek idiom and 
could not have come in through translation. But, with- 
out going into this question as to the original language 
of the first Gospel, a: shorter method will be to ask 
whether it can have been an original document at all? 
The work to which Papias referred clearly was such, 
but the very same investigation which shows that our 
present St. Mark was not original, tells with increased 
force against St. Matthew. When a document exists 
dealing with the same subject-matter as two other 
documents, and those two other documents agree 
together and differ from it on as many as 944 sepa- 
rate points, there can be little doubt that in the great 
majority of those points it has deviated from the ori- 
ginal, and that it is therefore secondary in character. 
It is both secondary and secondary on a lower stage 
than St. Mark: it has preserved the features of the 
original with a less amount of accuracy. The points 
of the triple synopsis on which Matthew fails to receive 
verification are in all 944; those on which Mark fails 
to receive verification 334; or, in other words, the inaccu- 
racies of Matthew are to those of Mark nearly as three 
to one. In the case of Luke the proportion is still 
greater—as much as five to one. 

This is but a tithe of the arguments which show that 
the first Gospel is a secondary composition. An original 


lt | ~ 
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composition would be homogeneous; it is markedly 
heterogeneous. The first two chapters clearly belong 
to a different stock of materials from the rest of the 
Gospel. A broad division is seen in regard to the Old 
Testament quotations. Those which are common to 
the other two Synoptists are almost if not quite uni- 


formly taken from the Septuagint; those, on the other 


hand, which seem to belong to the reflection of the Evan- 


_ gelist betray more or less distinctly the influence of the 


Hebrew’. Our Gospel is thus seen to be a recension of 
another original document or documents and not an 
original document itself. 

Again, if our St. Matthew had been an original com- 
position and had appeared from the first in its present 
full and complete form, it would be highly difficult to 
account for the omissions and variations in Mark and 
Luke. We should be driven back, indeed, upon all the 
impossibilities.of the ‘ Benutzungs-hypothese.’ On the 
one hand, the close resemblance between the three 
compels us to assume that the authors have either 
used each other’s works or common documents; but 
the differences practically preclude the supposition 
that the later writer had before him the whole work 
of his predecessor. If Luke had had before him the 
first two chapters of Matthew, he could not have 
written his own first two chapters as he has done. 

Again, the character of the narrative is such as to. 
be inconsistent with the view that it proceeds from an 
eye-witness of the events. Those graphic touches, which 
are so conspicuous in the fourth Gospel, and come out 
from time to time in the second, are entirely wanting in 


1 This subject has been carefully worked out since Credner by Bleek and 
De Wette. The results will be found in Holtzmann, Synopt. Ev. p. 259 sqq. 
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the first. If parallel narratives, such as the healing of 
the paralytic, the cleansing of the Temple, or the 
feeding of the five thousand, are compared, this will 
be very clearly seen. More; there are features in the 
first Gospel that are to all appearance unhistorical 
and due to the peculiar method of the writer. , 
has a way of reduplicating, so to speak, the person-— 
ages of one narrative in order to make up for the 
omission of another’. For instance, he is silent as to the % 
healing of the demoniac at Capernaum, but, instead of — 
this, he gives us two Gadarene demoniacs, at the same _ 
time modifying the language in which he describes this — 
latter incident after the pattern of the former; in like — 
manner he speaks of the healing of two blind men at — 
Jericho, but only because he had passed over the healing E 
of thé blind man at Bethsaida. Of a somewhat similar 
nature is the adding of the ass’s colt to the ass in the — 
account of the Triumphal Entry. There are also frag- — 
mentary sayings repeated in the Gospel in a way that — 
would be natural in a later editor piecing together — 
different documents and finding the same saying in — 
each, but unnatural in an eye- and ear-witness drawing ~ 
upon his own recollections. Some clear cases of this — 
kind would be Matt. v. 29, 30 (=Matt. xviii. 8, 9) the J 
offending member, Matt. v. 32 (=Matt. xix. 9) divorce, — 
Matt. x. 38, 39 (= Matt. xvi. 24, 25) bearing the com . 
loss and gain ; and there are various others, 

These characteristics of the first Gospel forbid us t 


ersten Evangelien, i. .: 367. The hay feats upon an acute observation, e. 
and has much plausibility. . 
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in the shape in which we now have it; they also forbid 
us to identify it with the work alluded to by Papias. 
Neither of the two first Gospels, as we have them, com- 
plies with the conditions of Papias’ description to such 
an extent that we can claim Papias as a witness to them. 


But now a further enquiry opens out upon us. The 
language of Papias does not apply to our. present 
Gospels ; will it apply to some earlier and more primary 
state of those Gospels, to documents zxcorporated in 
the works that have come down to us but not co-extensive 
with them? German critics, it is well known, distinguish 
between ‘ Matthius’— the present Gospel that bears the 
name of St. Matthew—and ‘ Ur-Matthaus, or the original 
work of that Apostle, ‘ Marcus —our present St. Mark— 
and ‘ Ur-Marcus,’ an older and more original document, 
the real production of the companion of St. Peter. Is 
it to these that Papias alludes? 

Here we have a much more tenable and probable 
hypothesis. Papias says that Matthew composed ‘the 
oracles’ (ra Adyia) in the Hebrew tongue. The meaning 
of the word Adya has been much debated. Perhaps 
the strictest translation of it is that which has been 
given, ‘oracles’—short but weighty and solemn or sacred 
sayings. I should be sorry to say that the word would 
not bear the sense assigned to it by Dr. Westcott, who 
paraphrases it felicitously (from his point of view) by 
our word ‘Gospel’. It is, however, difficult to help 
feeling that the zatural sense of the word has to be 


1 On the Canon, p. 181, n. 2. [That the word will bear this sense appears 
still more decidedly from Dr. Lightfoot’s recent investigations, in view of 
which the two sentences that follow should perhaps be cancelled; see Cont. 


Rev., Aug. 1875, p. 399 sqq-] 
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somewhat strained in order to make it cover the whole 
of our present Gospel, and to bring under it the record 
of facts to as great an extent as discourse. It seems 
at least the simplest and most obvious interpretation 
to confine the word strictly or mainly to discourse. 
‘Matthew composed the discourses (those brief yet 
authoritative discourses) in Hebrew.’ 

At this point we are met by a further coincidence. 
The common matter in the first three Gospels is divided 
into a triple synopsis and a double synopsis—the first 
of course running through all three Gospels, the second 
found only in St. Matthew and St. Luke. But this 
double synopsis is nearly, though not quite, confined 
to discourse ; where it contains narration proper, as in 
the account of John the Baptist and the Centurion of 
Capernaum, discourse is largely mingled with it. But, 
if the matter common to Matthew and Luke consists 
of discourse, may it not be these very Adyia that Papias 
speaks of? Is it not possible that the two Evangelists 
had access to the original work of St. Matthew and 
incorporated its material into their own Gospels in 
different ways? It would thus be easy to understand 
how the name that belonged to a special and important 
part of the first Gospel gradually came to be extended 
over the whole. Bulk would not unnaturally be a great 
consideration with the early Christians. The larger 
work would quickly displace the smaller; it would 
contain all that the smaller contained with additions 
no less valuable, and would therefore be eagerly sought — 
by the converts, whose object would be rather fulness 
of information than the best historical attestation. The 
original work would be simply lost, absorbed, in the 
larger works that grew out of it. 
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This is the kind of presumption that we have for 
identifying the Logia of Papias with the second ground 
document of the first Gospel—the document, that is, 
which forms the basis of the double synopsis between 
the first Gospel and the third. As a hypothesis the 
identification of these two documents seems to clear 
up several points. It gives a ‘local habitation and a 
name’ to a document, the separate and independent 
existence of which there is strong reason to suspect, 
and it explains how the name of St. Matthew came to 
be placed at the head of the Gospel without involving 
too great a breach in the continuity of the tradition. 
It should be remembered that Papias is not giving his 
own statement but that of the Presbyter John, which 
dates back to a time contemporary with the composition 
of the Gospel. On the other hand, by the time of 
Irenaeus, whose early life ran parallel with the closing 
years of Papias, the title was undoubtedly given to the 
Gospel in its present form. It is therefore as difficult 
to think that the Gospel had no connection with the 
Apostle whose name it bears, as it is impossible to 
regard it as entirely his work. The Logia hypothesis 
seems to suggest precisely such an intermediate relation 
as will satisfy both sides of the problem. 

There are, however, still difficulties in the way. When 
we attempt to reconstruct the ‘collection of discourses’ 
the task is very far from being an easy one. We do 
indeed find certain groups of discourse in the first 
Gospel—such as the Sermon on the Mount ch. v-vii, 
the commission of the Apostles ch. x, a series of parables 
ch. xiii, of instructions in ch. xviii, invectives against 
the Pharisees in ch. xxvi, and long eschatological dis- 
courses in ch, xxiv and xxv, which seem at once to 
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give a handle to the theory that the Evangelist has 
incorporated a work consisting specially of discourses 
into the main body of the Synoptic narrative. But 
the appearance of roundness and completeness which 
these discourses present is deceptive. If we are to 
suppose that the form in which the discourses appear 
in St. Matthew at all nearly represents their original 
structure, then how is it that the same discourses are 
found in the third Gospel in such a state of dispersion? 
How is it, for instance, that the parallel passages to 
the Sermon on the Mount are found in St. Luke 
scattered over chapters vi, xi, xii, xiii, xiv, xvi, with 
almost every possible inversion and variety of order? 
Again, if the Matthaean sections represent a substantive 
work, how are we to account for the strange intrusion 
of the triple synopsis into the double? What are we 
to say to the elaborately broken structure of ch. x? On 
the other hand, if we are to take the Lucan form as 
nearer to the original, that original must have been a 
singular agglomeration of fragments which it is difficult 
to piece together. It is easy to state a theory that 
shall look plausible so long as it is confined to general 
terms, but when it comes to be worked out in detail 
it will seem to be more and more difficult and involved 
at every step. The Logia hypothesis in fact carries 
us at once into the very nodus of Synoptic criticism, 
and, in the present state of the question, must be regarded 
as still some way from being established. 

The problem in regard to St. Mark and the triple 
synopsis is considerably simpler. Here the difficulty 
arises from the necessity of assuming a distinction 
between our present second Gospel and the original 
document on which that Gospel is based. I have 
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already touched upon this point. The synoptical 
analysis seems to conduct us to a ground document 
greatly resembling our present St. Mark, which cannot 
however be quite identical with it, as the Canonical 
Gospel is found to contain secondary features. But 
apart from the fact that these secondary features are 
so comparatively few that it is difficult to realise the 
existence of a work in which they, and they only, should 
be absent, there is this further obstacle to the identi- 
fication even of the ground document with the Mark 
of Papias, that even in that original shape the Gospel 
still presented the normal type of the Synoptic order, 
though ‘ order’ is precisely the characteristic that Papias 
says was, in this Gospel, wanting. 

Everywhere we meet with difficulties and complexities. 
The testimony of Papias remains an enigma that can 
only be solved—if ever it is solved—by close and de- 
tailed investigations. I am bound in candour to say 
that, so far as I can see myself at present, I am inclined 
to agree with the author of ‘Supernatural Religion’ 
against his critics’, that the works to which Papias 


‘ alludes cannot be our present Gospels in their present 


form. 

’ What amount of significance this may have for the 
enquiry before us is a further question. Papias is 
repeating what he had heard from the Presbyter John, 
which would seem to take us up to the very fountain- 


1 (It will be seen that the arguments above hardly touch those of 
Dr. Lightfoot in the Contemporary Review for August and October; neither 
do Dr. Light!oot’s arguments seem very much to affect them. The method 
of the one is chiefly external,.that of the other almost entirely internal. 
I can only for the present leave what I had written; but I do not for 
a moment suppose that the subject is fathomed even from the particular 
standpoint that I have taken.] 
















head of evangelical composition. But such a stat 
does not preclude the possibility of subsequent 
in the documents to which it refers. The difficult 
and restrictions of local communication must have ma 
it hard for an individual to trace all the phases o 
literary activity in a society so widely spread as 
Christian, even if it had come within the purpose 
the writer or his informant to state the whole, 


not merely the essential part, of what he knew. 


CHAPTER ‘VI. 
THE CLEMENTINE HOMILIES. 


IT is unfortunate that there are not sufficient materials 
for determining the date of the Clementine Homilies. 
Once given the date and a conclusion of considerable 
certainty could be drawn from them; but the date is 
uncertain, and with it the extent to which they can 
be used as evidence either on one side or on the 
other. 

Some time in the second century there sprang up 
a crop of heretical writings in the Ebionite sect which 
were falsely attributed to Clement of Rome. The two 
principal forms in which these have come down to us 
are the so-called Homilies and Recognitions. The 
Recognitions however are only extant in a Latin trans- 
lation by Rufinus, in which the quotations from the 
Gospels have evidently been assimilated to the Canonical 
text which Rufinus himself used. They are not, there- 
fore, in any case available for our purpose. Whether 
the Recognitions or the Homilies came first in ofder 
of time is a question much debated among critics, 
and the even way in which the best opinions seem to 
be divided is a proof of the uncertainty of the data. 

M 
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On the one side are ranged Credner, Ewald, Reuss, 
Schwegler, Schliemann, Uhlhorn, Dorner, and Liicke, who 
assign the priority to the Homilies: on the other, 
Hilgenfeld, Kostlin, Ritschl (doubtfully), and Volkmar, 
who give the first place to the Recognitions’. On the 
ground of authority perhaps the preference should be 
given to the first of these, as representing more varied 
parties and as carrying with them the greater weight 
of sound judgment, but it is impossible to say that the 
evidence on either side is decisive. . 

The majority of critics assign the Clementines, in 
one form or the other, to the middle of the second 
century. Credner, Schliemann, Scholten, and Renan 
give this date to the Homilies; Volkmar and Hilgenfeld 
to the Recognitions; Ritschl to both recensions alike *. 
We shall assume hypothetically that the Homilies are 
rightly thus dated. I incline myself to think that 
this is more probable, but, speaking objectively, the 
probability could not have a higher value put upon it 
than, say, two in three. 

One reason for assigning the Homilies to the middle 
of the second century is presented by the phenomena 


1 The lists given in Supernatural Religion (ii. p. 2) seem to be correct so 
far as I am able to check them. In the second edition of his work on the 
Origin of the Old Catholic Church, Ritschl modified his previous opinion so 
far as to admit that the indications were divided, sometimes on the one side, 
sometimes on the other (p. 451, n. 1). There is a seasonable warning in 
Reuss (Gesch. h. S. N. T. p. 254) that the Tiibingen critics here, as else- 
where, are apt to exaggerate the polemical aspect of the writing. 

2 It should be noticed that Hilgenfeld and Volkmar, though assigning 
the second place to the Homilies, both take the terminus ad quem for this _ 
work no later than 1804.p. It seems that a Syriac version, partly of the 
Homilies, partly of the Recognitions, exists in a MS. which itself was 
written in the year 411, and bears at that date marks of transcription from. 
a still earlier copy (cf. Lightfoot, Galatians, p. 341, n. 1). 
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of the quotations from the Gospels which correspond 
generally to those that are found in writings of this 
date, and especially, as has been frequently noticed, 
to those which we meet with in Justin. I proceed to 
give a tabulated list of the quotations. In order to 
bring out a point of importance I ‘have indicated by 
a letter in the left margin the presence in the 
Clementine quotations of some of the peculiarities of 
our present Gospels. When this letter is unbracketed, 
it denotes that the passage is oly found in the Gospel 
so indicated; when the letter is enclosed in brackets, 
it is implied that the passage is synoptical, but that 
the Clementines reproduce expressions peculiar to that 
particular Gospel. The direct quotations are marked 
by the letter Q. Many of the references are merely 
allusive, and in more it is sufficiently evident that the 
writer has allowed himself considerable freedom !. 


Exact. Slightly variant. Variant, Remarks. 
(M.) 8. 21, Luke 4. 6-8| narrative. 
(=Matt. 4. 8- 
10), Q. | 


3. 55, 6 movnpds 
éorw 6 meipa- 


(av, Q. 
15. 10, Matt. 5. 3; 
Luke 6. 20. 
M. 17. 7, Matt. 5. 8. - 
(M.) 3. 51 Matt. 5. repeated _identi- 
Ep.Pet.2f 17,18. cally. 
11. 32, Matt. 5.)highly condensed 
21-48. paraphrase, of 


év wAdYN. 
Matt.5.44, | allusive merely. 
12, 32 45(=Luke 
8.19 be 27, 28, 
35). 











? This table is made, as in the case of Justin, with the help of the collec- 
tion of passages in the works of Credner and Hilgenfeld. 
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[ies Ont Dare eae eee a ee sip 53 
3 : a? ig 3 fee oe ‘c 
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Exact. Slightly variant. Variant. Remarks. 
M. 3. 56, Matt. 5. 34, 
35, Q. 
M. 3. = Matt. 5. 37, repeated . 
19.2f Q. cally; so J 
(M.) 3.57, Matt.5.45,Q. 
. . . . ( |oblique and 
if % by f sive, repea 
f A part simi 
11, 12 ; | péper TOV 
M. 3. 55, Matt.6.6, Q. é 
19.2, Matt.6.13,Q.] a 
(M.) 8. 55, Matt. 6. 32; combination. 
6.8 (=Luke 12. . ; 
30). 
18. 16, Matt. 7. 2} oblique and a 
(12). sive, 
8. 52, Matt. 7. 7 edpioxere for 
(=Luke 11.9). gere in both 
(L. M.) 8. 56, Matt. 7. 9- striking di 
11 (=Luke 11. of 
II-I3). of both 
12. 32) Matt. 7. 12| repeated di 
; } (=Luke| _ allusive. 
11; 4) 6-38, 
(M.) 18. 17, Matt. re (omissions), Q. 
13, 14. 
7. 7, Matt. 7. 13,/allusive 
; I4. phrase, 
(L.) 8. 7, Luke 6. 46. 
11. 35, Matt. 7.15. Justin, i in 
milarly, in p 
diversely. 
(M.) 8, 4, Matt. 8. 11,|(addition), Q. Justin diversely. 
; 12(Luke13. 29). 
9. 21, Matt. 8. 9 allusive merely. 
(Luke 7. 8). 
M. 3. 56, Matt. 9- 13 (addition), Q. from LXX 
(12.7). 
(L. M,) Matt. 10. 
| Luke ro,| | mixed 
, uke 10,| | mi 
Ai 5, 6, 10-| | aritie 
12 (9. 5)|| and all 
= Mark] | 
L.M,) 17. 5, M 8 oS 
(L. M. att. 10, 2 mixed =p 
(=Luke 12, 4, |- xitiess J 
5), Q. _ diversely. 
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Exact. 


(M.) 


M. 3. 52, Matt. 11. 


28. 
(M.) 


(M. L.) 


M. 11. 33, Matt. 


12. 42. 


(M. L.) 


M. 18. 15, Matt. 


13. 35%. 
Mk. 
M. 


M. 3.52, Matt. 15. 
15 (om. Hov),Q. 


(M.) 
M. 





Slightly variant. 


Matt. 11.11. 
m Vs Take 7. 28. 


8. 6, Matt. 11. 25 
(=Luke x. 21). 


+19. 2, Matt. 12. 
26, Q 

+19. 7, Matt. 12. 
34 (=Luke 6. 
45), Q. 

(addition), Q. 


11. 33, Matt. 12. 
41 (=Luke 11. 
32), Q. 

M. 53, Matt. 13. 
16 (=Luke to. 


24), TQ. 


19. 20, Mark 4. 34. 
19. 2, Matt. 13. 
39, Q 


17. 18, Matt. 16. 
16 (par.) 


Ep. Clem. 6, Matt. 
16. 19. 


3. 53, Matt. 17. 5 
(par.), Q. 


17. 7, Matt..18. 10 
(v. 1.) 





Variant. 
12. 31, Matt. ro. 
29, 30 (=Luke 
12. 6, 7). 


(addition)*+. 


Lis a 

18. 4) Matt.11.27 
18. 7; ( = Luke 
18. 13| 10. 22),Q. 
18, 20 2 


Matt. 15. 
21-28 

(= Mark 
7. 24-30). 


11.19 


Ep. Clem. 2, Matt. 
16. 19. 


12. 29, Matt. 18. 
7;Q. 


Remarks. 
allusive merely. 


allusive. 


perhaps from 
Matt. 21. 16. 


repeated simi- 


larly; cp. Jus- 
tin, &c. 


GAAN Tov. 


narrative. 


lovota Supopowi- 
Koa, 


allusive merely. 


ditto. 


addition (7a ayaa 
eAeiv). 
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Exact. 

(L.) 3. 71, Luke 
10. 7 (order) 
(= Matt.10.10). 

i. 


L. 


(M.) 


(Mk:) 8. 55, Mark 


12, 27 (par.), Q. 
Mk. 3. 57, Mark 


12.29 (‘hpdv).Q. 





Slightly variant. 


419. 2, Luke 1o. 
18. 


8. 54, Matt. 19. 8, 
4(=Mark to. 5, 
6), Q. 


8. 18, Matt. 23. 2, 
3, Q. 


11. 29, Matt. 23. 
25, 26, Q. 

8. 15, Mark 13. 2 
(par.), Q. 





Variant. 


9. 22, Luke ro. 20. 

17. 5, Luke 18. 6- 
8, Q. (?) 

19. 2, pr 5dr mpd- 
pacw TO rovnpe, 


3. 53, Prophet like 
Moses, Q. 


8. 22, Matt. 22. 9, 
II 


2.514 29(= Mark 
18. 2012. 24), Q. 
8. 50, ba ri od 
voeire 7) evAo- 
‘you Tuy ypapwy; 


3: sate 22. 


17. 7, Mark 12. 30 


(= Matt. 22. 37).|- 


8.18, Matt. 23. 13 
(= Luke 11.52). 
18. 15. 


8.15, Matt. 24. 3 


(par. s . x, 
Luke 19. 43, Q.| 


0. [gat ) 


Remar ‘hes 5 ; a ? 












7 
allusive merely. — 


Cp. Eph. 4. 27. 


Cp. Acts 3. 22. 


sense more diver- 
gent than words. | 


tin 
not quotation. 
allusive merely, 


or 


allusive. — 
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Exact. Slightly variant. Variant. Remarks. 
16. 21, écovra 
WevdardaTo0A0. 
(M.) 3. 60 (3. 64), Matt. part repeated simi- 
24- 45-51 (= larly. 
Luke 12. 42-46). 
(M.) 3. 65, Matt. 
25. 21 (=Luke 
1g. 17). 
(M. L.) 3. 61, Matt. 25. 26,|? mixed _ peculi- 
27 (=Luke 19.| _arities. 
22, 23). 
2. 51 hecuase 
3. 50 rpame ira 
18, 20/9 Sdsct p08. 
M. 19. 2, Matt. 25./@AAp mov. Justin 
41, Q. similarly. 
L. 11. 20, Luke 23. 
34 (veL), Q. 
17.7, Matt. 28. 19. |allusive. 











By far the greater part of the quotations in the 
Clementine Homilies are taken from the discourses, 
but some few have reference to the narrative. There 
can hardly be said to be any material difference from 
our Gospels, though several apocryphal sayings and 
some apocryphal details are added. Thus the Clemen- 
tine writer calls John a ‘Hemerobaptist,’ i.e. member 
of a sect which practised daily baptism’. He talks 
about a rumour which became current in the reign of 
Tiberius about the ‘vernal equinox, that at the same 
season a king should arise in Judaea who should work 
miracles, making the blind to see, the Jame to walk, 
healing every disease, including leprosy, and raising the 
dead ; in the incident of the Canaanite woman (whom, 
with Mark, he calls a Syrophoenician) he adds her name, 
‘Justa,’ and that of her daughter ‘ Bernice ;’ he also limits 


? Or rather perhaps ‘morning baptism.’ (Cf. Lightfoot, Colossians, 
p- 162sqq., where the meaning of the name and the character and relations 
of the sect are fully discussed). 
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the ministry of our Lord to one year’. Otherwise, with 
the exception of the sayings marked as without parallel, 
all of the Clementine quotations have a more or less 
close resemblance to our Gospels. 

We are struck at once by the small amount of exact 
coincidence, which is considerably less than that which is 
found in the quotations from the Old Testament. The 
proportion seems lower than it is, because many of the 
passages that have been entered in the above list do 
not profess to be quotations. Another phenomenon 
equally remarkable is the extent to which the writer 
of the Homilies has reproduced the peculiarities of par- 
ticular extant Gospels. So far from being a colourless 
text, as it is in some few places which present a parallel 
to our Synoptic Gospels, the Clementine version both 
frequently includes passages that are found only in some 


one of the canonical Gospels, and also, we may say 


usually, repeats the characteristic phrases by which one 
Gospel is distinguished from another. Thus we find 
that as many as eighteen passages reappear in the 
Homilies that are found only in St. Matthew; one of 
the extremely few that are found only in St. Mark; and 
six of those that are peculiar to St. Luke. Taking the 
first Gospel, we find that the Clementine Homilies con- 
tain (in an allusive form) the promises to the pure in 
heart ; as a quotation, with close resemblance, the pecu- 
liar precepts in regard to oaths; the special admonition 
to moderation of language which, as we have seen, seems 
proved to be Matthaean by the clause ro yap wepisoor 
TovTwy K.t.A.; with close resemblance, again, the direc- 
tions for secret prayer; identically, the somewhat re- 


1 Hom. i. 6; ii. 19, 23; iii. 73; iv. 1; xili. 7; xvii. 19. 


“3 


od te ee 
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markable phrase, dedre azpds pe mdvtes of Komdvtes; all 
but identically another phrase, also noteworthy, zaca 
guteia ijv ovx éeptrevoey 6 Tarip [pou] 5 otpdrios expiCwOn- 
owerat; with a resemblance that is closer in the text of 
B (€v t@ otpave for év ovpavois), the saying respecting 
the angels who behold the face of the Father; iden- 
tically again, the text moAdol KxAnrot, ddtyou 5é exAexrol : 
in the shape of an allusion only, the wedding garment ; 
with near agreement, ‘the Scribes and Pharisees sit in 
Moses’ seat.’ All these are passages found only in the 
first Gospel, and in regard to which there is just so 
much presumption that they had no large circulation 
among non-extant Gospels, as they did not find their 
way into the two other Gospels that have come down 
to us. 

There is, however, a passage that I have not men- 
tioned here which contains (if the canonical reading is 
correct) a strong indication of the use of our actual 
St. Matthew. The whole history of this passage is 
highly curious. In the chapter which contains so many 
parables the Evangelist adds, by way of comment, that 
this form of address was adopted in order ‘that it might 
be fulfilled which was spoken by the prophet, saying, 
I will open my mouth in parables; I will utter things 
which have been kept secret from the foundation of the 
world.’ This is according to the received text, which 
attributes the quotation to ‘the prophet’ (8a tod zpo- 
@yjrov). It is really taken from Ps. Ixxvii. 2, which is 
ascribed in the heading to Asaph, who, according to 
the usage of writers at this date, might be called a 
prophet, as he is in the Septuagint version of 2 Chron. 
xxix. 30. The phrase 6 zpodirns A€yea in quotations 
from the Psalms is not uncommon. The received reading 
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is that of by far the majority of the MSS. and ver- 
sions: the first hand of the Sinaitic, however, and the 
valuable cursives 1 and 33 with the Aethiopic (a version 
on which not much reliance can be placed) and m. of 
the Old Latin (Mai’s ‘Speculum,’ presenting a mixed 
African text}), insert ‘Hoaiov before tod apogjrov. It 
also appears that Porphyry alleged this as an instance 
of false ascription. Eusebius admits that it was found 
in some, though not in the most accurate MSS., and 
Jerome says that in his day it was still the reading 
of ‘many.’ 

All this is very fully and fairly stated in ‘ Supernatural 
Religion?” where it is maintained that “Heatov is the 
original reading. The critical question is one of great 


difficulty ; because, though the evidence of the Fathers 


is naturally suspected on account of their desire to 
explain away the mistake, and though we can easily 
imagine that the correction would be made very early 
and would rapidly gain ground, still the very great 
preponderance of critical authority is hard to get over, 
and as a rule Eusebius seems to be trustworthy in his 
estimate of MSS. Tischendorf (in his texts of 1864 
and 1869) is, I believe, the only critic of late who has 
admitted “Hoaiov into the text. 

The false ascription, may be easily paralleled; as 
in Mark i. 2, Matt. xxvii. 9, Justin, Dial. c. Tryph. 28 
(where a passage of Jeremiah is quoted as Isaiah), &c. 


1 So Tregelles expressly (Introduction, p. 240), after Wiseman ; Scrivener 
(Introd., p. 308) adds(?); M*‘Clellan classes with ‘Italic Family’ (p. 
Ixxiii). [On returning to this passage I incline rather more definitely to 
regard the reading “Hoatov, from the group in which it is found, as an early 
Alexandrine corruption. Still the Clementine writer may have had it 
before him. ] 


9 


? ii. p. 10 Sqq. 
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The relation of the Clementine and of the canonical 
quotations to each other and to the Septuagint will be 


represented thus :— 


Clem. Hom. xviii. 15. 

Kai rov “Hoaiav eineiv' "Avoiéo 
TO orépa pov ev mapaBoXais kal 
eLepevEopa Kexpuppéva and kata- 
Bohijs kéopov. 


Matt. xiii. 35. 

"“Onws mrnpwoby 1rd pnbev Bua 
[‘Hoaiov?] rod mpodnrov A¢yov- 
ros’ "Avoifo év mapaBodais rd 
ordépa pov, éepev£opat Kexpuppeva 


aro KataBoXis Koo pov [om. kéopou 
a few of the best MSS.] 
LXX. Ps. Ixxvii. 2. 


"Avoifw ev mapaBoruis rd ordpa pov, pbéyEouat mpoPAjpata an’ apxijs. 


The author of ‘Supernatural Religion’ contends for 
the reading ‘Hoatov, and yet does not see in the Cle- 
mentine passage a quotation from St. Matthew. He 
argues, with a strange domination by modern ideas, 
that the quotation cannot be from St. Matthew because 
of the difference of context, and declares it to be ‘very 
probable that the passage with its erroneous reference 
was derived by both from another and common source.’ 
Surely it is not necessary to go back to the second 
century to find parallels for the use of ‘proof texts’ 
without reference to the context; but, as we have seen, 
context counts for little or nothing in these early quo- 
tations,—verbal resemblance is much more important. 
The supposition of a common earlier source for both 
the Canonical and the Clementine text seems to me 
quite out of the question. There can be little doubt 
that the reference to the Psalm is due to the first 
Evangelist himself. Precisely up to this point he goes 
hand in hand with St. Mark, and the quotation is intro- 
duced in his own peculiar style and with his own pecu- 


liar formula, ézws tAnpwO7 75 pnOév. 
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I must, however, again repeat that the surest crite- 
rion of the use of a Gospel is to be sought in the 
presence of phrases or turns of expression which are 
shown to be characteristic and distinctive of that Gospel 
by a comparison with the synopsis of the other Gospels. 
This criterion can be abundantly applied in the case 
of the Clementine Homilies and St. Matthew. I will 
notice a little more at length some of the instances 
that have been marked in the above table. Let us— 
first take the passage which has a parallel in Matt. v. 18 
and in Luke xvi. 17. The three versions will stand 
thus :— 

Clem. Hom. iii. 51. 
Matt. v, 18. Lp, Pehl. 6. 2s Luke xvi. 17. 

"Apiy yap Aéyo bpivs — ‘O odpavds kat H yn Evxorarepor b€ €ort, 
Ews av mapedOn 6 ovpa- mapedcvoovra, lara ev Tov ovpavdy Kal Thy yhv 
vos kai ) yn ia@ra év 7 i) pla Kepaia ov ju) wap- mapedOeiv, } TOD vdpov 
pla Kepata ov pa) map- €AOn amd Tov vdpuov play Kepaiay receiv. 
On ard Tod vépov, éas [Ep. Pet. adds rodro 
dy mavra yévnrat. dé elpynxev, (va Ta mavra 

yévnrat |. 

It will be seen that in the Clementines the passage 
is quoted twice over, and each time with the variation 
mapedevoorta for €ws av mapeAOyn. The author of ‘ Super- 
natural Religion’ argues from this that he is quoting 
from another Gospel'. No doubt the fact does tell, 
so far as it goes, in that direction, but it is easy to 
attach too much weight to it. The phenomenon of 
repeated variation may be even said to be a common 
one in some writers. Dr. Westcott” has adduced ex- 
amples from Chrysostom, and they would be as easy 
to find in Epiphanius or Clement of Alexandria, where 


peaks ? Preface to the fourth edition of Canon, p. xxxii. 
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we can have no doubt that the canonical Gospels are 
being quoted. A slight and natural turn of expression 
such as this easily fixes itself in the memory. The 
author also insists that the passage in the Gospel quoted 
in the Clementines ended with the word voéyzov; but I 
think it may be left to any impartial person to say 
whether the addition in the Epistle of Peter does not 
naturally point to a termination such as is found in 
the first canonical Gospel. Our critic seems unable to 
free himself from the standpoint (which he represents 
ably enough) of the modern Englishman, or else is 
little familiar with the fantastic trains and connections 
of reasoning which are characteristic of the Clementines. 

Turning from these objections and comparing the 
Clementine quotation first with the text of St. Matthew 
and then with that of St. Luke, we cannot but be struck 
with its very close resemblance to the former and with 
the wide divergence of the latter. The passage is one 
where almost every word and syllable might easily and 
naturally be altered—as the third Gospel shows that 
they have been altered—and yet in the Clementines 
almost every peculiarity of the Matthaean version” has 
been retained. 

Another quotation which shows the delicacy of these 
verbal relations is that which corresponds to Matt. vi. 32 
(= Luke xii. 30) :— 


Matt. vi. 32. Clem. Hom. iii. 55. Luke xii. 30. 
Oe yap 6 marhp [egy] OiSev yap 6 ‘Ypav d€ 6 marnp 
ipav 6 ovpdmos, Stet matijp tuav 6 ovpanos oidey Ste xpntere Tov- 
xpntete tovrwy amav- dre ypytere tovT@v G- Tov. 
TOV, mTavTov, mpl avrdov 
afi@onre (cp. Matt. 
vi. 8). 
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The natural inference from the exactness of this 
coincidence with the language of Matthew as com- 
pared with Luke, is not neutralised by the paraphrastic 
addition from Matt. vi. 8, because such additions and 
combinations, as will have been seen from our table 
of quotations from the Old Testament, are of frequent 
occurrence. 

The quotation of Matt. v. 45 (=Luke vi. 35) is a good 
example of the way in which the pseudo-Clement deals 
with quotations. The passage is quoted as often as 
four times, with wide difference and indeed complete 
confusion of text. It is impossible to determine what 
text he really had before him; but through all this 
confusion there is traceable a leaning to the Matthaean 
type rather than the Lucan, ([6] zaz[ijp 6] év [rois] otpa- 
vois ... Tov HALoy adrod dvaréAAer ext dyabovs Kal wovnpods). 
It does, however, appear that he had some such phrase 
as verov déper or mapéxes for Speyer, and in one of his 
quotations he has the yiveo@e dyaoi (for xpyorol) Kai 
olxtippoves of Justin. Justin, on the other hand, cer- 
tainly had Spéxe. 

The, in any case, paraphrastic quotation or quota- 
tions which find a parallel in Matt. vii. 13, 14 and Luke 
xiii. 24 are important as seeming to indicate that, if 
not taken from our Gospel, they are taken from another 


in a later stage of formation. The characteristic Mat- ~ 


thaean expressions orev7} and teAypevn are retained, but 
the distinction between zvAn and ddds has been lost, and 
both the epithets are applied indiscriminately to 6dds. 

In the narrative of the confession of Peter, which 
belongs to the triple synopsis, and is assigned by Ewald 
to the ‘Collection of Discourses*,’ by Weiss? and 

1 Evang. lien, p. 31. ? Das Marcus-evangelium, p. 282. 


r 


OO —_——— ne 
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Holtzmann? to the original Gospel of St. Mark, the 


Clementine writer follows Matthew alone in the phrase 
Sb ci 6 vids rod Gyros Ocod, The synoptic parallels 
are— 


Matt. xvi. 16. Mark viii. 29. Luke ix. 20. 
Sv ef 6 Xprords, 6 Sv ef 6 Xpuords. troy Xpirrov row 
vids ToU Geod Tov Cav- cov, 


TOS. 


Holtzmann and Weiss seem to agree (the one ex- 
plicitly, the other implicitly) in taking the words 6: vios 
Tod cod tov (Gyros as an addition by the first Evangelist 
and as not a part of the text of the original document. 
In that case there would be the strongest reason to 
think that the pseudo-Clement had made use of the 
canonical Gospel. Ewald, however, we may infer, from 
his assigning the passage to the ‘Collection of Dis- 
courses, regards it as presented by St. Matthew most 
nearly in its original form, of which the other two 
synoptic versions would be abbreviations. If this were 
so, it would then be fossib/e that the Clementine quo- 
tation was made directly from the original document 
or from a secondary document parallel to our first 
Gospel. The question that is opened out as to the 
composition of the Synoptics is one of great difficulty 
and complexity. In any case there is a balance of 
probability, more or less decided, in favour of the 
reference to our present Gospel. 

Another very similar instance occurs in the next 
section of the synoptic narrative, the Transfiguration. 
Here again the Clementine Homilies insert a phrase 


1 Synopt. Ev. p. 193- 
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which is only found in St. Matthew, [Odrés éoriy pov 6 
vids 6 dyannrds|, els dv (ev @ Matt.) ndddcnoa. Ewald 
and Holtzmann say nothing about the origin of this 
phrase; Weiss’ thinks it is probably due to the first 
Evangelist. In that case there would be an all but 
conclusive proof—in any case there will be a presump- 
tion—that our first Gospel has been followed. 

But one of the most interesting, as well as the clearest, 
indications of the use of the first Synoptic is derived 
from the discourse directed against the Pharisees. It 
will: be well to give the parallel passages in full :— 


Matt. xxiii. 25, 26. 

Oval tpiv ypappa- 
Teis Kal Papicaiot, vro- 
kptrai, Ore Kabapifere 
To €€wbev rod woTnpiov 
ral ris mapowisos, €rw- 
bev 5é yepovow &€& dp- 
mays Kat adukias. Pa- 
pioate tupré, kabdptoov 
mparov Td evtds Tod 
qotnpiov Kal THs mapo- 
Widos, va yevnrat kal 


eS eat a OA , 
TO EKTOS AUT@V xabapov, 


Clem. Hom. xi. 29. 
Oval bpiv ypappareis 
kal Papioaiot, brokpirai, 
a” / A 
dru kabapifere TOU To- 
tnpiov kat THs mapovi- 
Sos To eLwbev, Eowber 
@a- 


pirate tupre, kabdpioov 


‘ 4 cv 
b€ yéuew purrous. 


~ ~ , 
mp@rov tod toTnptov 
a , 
kal tis mapowidos Td 
” a 4 ‘ 
éowber, iva yevnrat Kat 


A * > ~ , 
ra €€@ avtav Kabapa, 


Luke xi. 39. 
Nov tpeis of Papi- 
gaia. To eEwbev Tov 
motnpiov kal Tov triva- 
kos KaOapifere, rd Se 
” eo he , 
écabey ipav yéeper dp- 


Tayis Kal srovnpias. 


“Adpoves ovx 6 tromoas 


70 €&wbev kal TO Eow= 


ev eroinge ; 


Here there is a very remarkable transition in the first 
Gospel from the plural to the singular in the sudden 
turn of the address, Papicate rudd. This derives no 
countenance from the third Gospel, but is exactly re- 
produced in thé Clementine Homilies, which follow 
closely the Matthaean version throughout. 

We may defer for the present the notice of a few 
passages which with a more or less close resemblance 


1 Das Marcus-evangelium, p. 295. 
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to St. Matthew also contain some of the peculiarities of 
St. Luke. 

Taking into account the whole extent to which the 
special peculiarities of the first Gospel reappear in the 
Clementines, I think we shall be left in little doubt 
that that Gospel has been actually used by the writer. 

The peculiar features of our present St. Mark are 
known to be extremely few, yet several of these are 
also found in the Clementine Homilies. In the quota- 
tion Mark x. 5,6 (= Matt. xix. 8, 4) the order of Mark 
is followed, though the words are more nearly those of 
Matthew. In the divergent quotation Mark xii. 24 
(= Matt. xxii. 29) the Clementines, with Mark, in- 
troduce 8a rovro. The concluding clause of the dis- 
cussion about the Levirate marriage stands (according 
to the best readings) thus :— 


Matt. xxii. 32. Mark xii. 27. Luke xx. 38. 
Ovx €or 6 Geds OvxK Eat Oeds vex- Ocds Se otk eorw 
vexpo@v, GAG (avT@v, pay, adda (ovror. vexpov, a\da (ovTor. 


Clem. Hom. iii. 55. 


Ovx éatw Ocds vexpav, adda (orTer, 


Here @eds is in Mark and the Clementines a predicate, 
in Matthew the subject. In the introduction to the 
Eschatological discourse the Clementines approach more 
nearly to St. Mark than to any other Gospel: “Opare 
(BAémews, Mark) ras (weyddas, Mark) olxodopas tavras 3 Gpry 
tuiv Aéyw (as Matt.) AlOos ext Aidov od pH apeOn Bde, ds od 
pay (as Mark) xa@atpe0q (xaradvd7, Mark ; other Gospels, 
future). Instead of ras olkodopas ravras the other Gospels 
have taira—raira wdvta. 

But there are two stronger cases than these. The 
Clementines and Mark alone have the opening clause 

N 
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of the quotation from Deut. vi. 4,”Axove, "loparji, Képios 
6 Ocds iydv Kvpios cfs eoriv. In the synopsis of the first 
Gospel this is omitted (Matt. xxii. 37). There is a 
variation in the Clementine text, which for jydéy has, 
according to Dressel, sov, and. according to Cotelier, duar. 
Both these readings however are represented among the 
authorities for the canonical text: sou is found in ¢ 
(Codex Colbertinus, one of the best copies of, the Old 
Latin), in the Memphitic and Aethiopic versions, and 
in the Latin Fathers Cyprian and Hilary ; tpuév (vester) 
has the authority of the Viennese fragment i, another 
representative of the primitive African form of the Old 
Latin 1}. - 
The objection to the inference that the quotation is 
made from St. Mark, derived from the context in which 
it appears in the Clementines, is really quite nugatory. 
It is true that the quotation is addressed to those ‘who 
were beguiled to imagine many gods, and that ‘there 
is no hint of the assertion of many gods in the Gospel ?;’ — 
but just as little hint is there of the assertion ‘that God 
is evil’ in the quotation px pe Acyete AyaGdv just before. 
' There is not the slightest reason to suppose that the 
Gospel from which the Clementines quote would contain 
any such assertion. In this particular case the mode of 
quotation cannot be said to be very unscrupulous ; but — 
even if it were more so we need not go back to antiquity 
for parallels: they are to be found in abundance in any 


1 A friend has kindly extracted for me, from Holmes and Parsons, the 
authorities for the Septuagint text of Deut. vi. 4. For gov there are 
‘Const. App. 219, 354, 355; Ignat. Epp. 104, 112; Clem. Al. 68, 718; 
Chrys. i. 482 et saepe, al.” For tuws, ‘Iren. (int.), Tert., Cypr., Ambr., 
Anonym. ap. Aug., Gaud., Brix., Alii Latini. No authorities for dpar. 
Was the change first introduced into the text of the hee Testament ? 

? §. R. ii. p. 25. 
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ordinary collection of proof texts of the Church Cate- 
chism or of the Thirty-nine Articles, or in most works 
of popular controversy. I must confess to my surprise 
that such an objection could be made by an experienced 
critic. 
Credner! gives the last as the one decided ‘approxima- 
tion to our second Gospel, apparently overlooking the 
minor points mentioned above; but, at the time when 
he wrote, the concluding portion of the Homilies, which 
contains the other most striking instance, had not yet 
been published. With regard to this second instance, I 
must express my agreement with Canon Westcott? 
against the author of ‘Supernatural Religion.’ The pas- 
sage stands thus in the Clementines and the Gospel :— 


Clem. Hom. xix. 20. Mark iv. 34. 

Awd kal rots avrod pabnrais Kar’ ... kar idiav b€ trois pabnrais 
idiav eréhve Ths Tav ovpavey Bact- avrod eméAvev mavra (COMpare iv. 
Aeias TA pvoTHpia. 11, tpiy rd pvorhprov dédora THs 

Bagctheias Tov Geov). 


The canonical reading, rots uafnrais abrod, rests chiefly 
upon Western authority (D, b, c, e, f, Vulg.) with 
A, I, 33, &c. and is adopted by Tregelles—it should 
be noted before the discovery of the Codex Sinaiticus. 
The true reading is probably that which appears in 
this MS. along with B, C, L, A, rots idfois paénrais. 
We have however already seen the leaning of the 
Clementines for Western readings. 

When we compare the synopsis of St. Mark and 
St. Matthew together we should be inclined to set 
this down as a very decided instance of quotation 
from the former. The only circumstance that detracts 


1 Beitrage, i. p. 326. 2 On the.Canon, p. 261, n. 2. 
N2 
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from the certainty of this conclusion is that a quotation 
had been made just before which is certainly not from 
our canonical Gospels, 7a puorijpia Euot Kat trois viots TOD 
olxov pou gvddfare. This is rightly noted in ‘ Super- 
natural Religion.’ All that we can say is that it is a 
drawback—it is just a makeweight in the opposite 
scale, as suggesting that the second quotation may be 
also from an apocryphal Gospel; but it does not by 
any means serve to counterbalance the presumption 
that the quotation’ is canonical. The coincidence of 
language is very marked. The peculiar compound 
émukvw Occurs only once besides (éz/Avois also once) in 
the whole of the New Testament, and not at all in the 
Gospels. 
With the third Gospel also there are coincidences. 
Of the passages peculiar to this Gospel the Clementine 
writer has the fall of Satan (rdév wovnpdv, Clem.) like 
lightning from heaven, ‘rejoice that your names are 
written in the book of life’ (expanded with evident 
freedom), the unjust judge, Zacchaeus, the circumvallation 
of Jerusalem, and the prayer, for the forgiveness of the 
Jews, upon the cross. It is unlikely that these passages, 
which are wanting in all our extant Gospels, should have 
had any other source than our third Synoptic. The 
‘circumvallation’ (eptxapaxdécovew Clem., mepiBadroiow 
xapaxa Luke) is especially important, as it is probable, 
and believed by many critics, that this particular detail 
was added by the Evangelist after the event. The 
parable of the unjust judge, though reproduced with 
something of the freedom to which we are accustomed 
in patristic narrative quotations both from the Old and 
New Testament, has yet remarkable similarities of style 
and diction (6 xpirijs ris ddicias, moujoee Thy Exdiknow Tov 
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Bodvrwy zpos avrov huépas cal vuxtds, A€yw tyiv, mouoer . . 
év Taye), 

We have to add to these another class of peculiarities 
which occur in places where the synoptic parallel has 
been preserved. Thus in the Sermon on the Mount we 
find the following :— 


Matt. vii. 21. Clem. Hom. viii. 7. Luke vi. 46. 

Od was 6 Néywor por, Ti pe Aéyers* Kopee, Te Sé re Kadeire Kv- 
Kupte, Kupie, eloedev- Kupte, kai ov moreis & pre, Kipie, kal ov mot- 
cera eis thy Baoiciavy eyo; cite d hey 3 

~ > ~ > J © 
TOY ovpavov, add 6 
~ A Ld hed 
mov TO Oédnua Tov 
matpds pou TOU ev ov- 


pavois. 


This is one of a class of passages which form the cruces 
of Synoptic criticism. It is almost equally difficult to 
think and not to think that both the canonical parallels 
are drawn from the same original. The great majority 
of German critics maintain that they are, and most of 
these would seek that original in the ‘ Spruchsammlung ’ 
or ‘ Collection of Discourses’ by the Apostle St. Matthew. 
This is usually (though not quite unanimously) held to 
have been preserved most intact in the first Gospel. 
But if so, the Lucan version represents a wide deviation 
from the original, and precisely in proportion to the 
extent of that deviation is the probability that the Cle- 
mentine quotation is based upon it. The more the 
individuality of the Evangelist has entered into the 
form given to the saying the stronger is the presump- 
tion that his work lay before the writer of the Cle- 
mentines. In any case the difference between the 
Matthaean and Lucan versions shows what various 
shapes the synoptic tradition naturally assumed, and 
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makes it so much the less likely that the coincidence 
between St. Luke and the Clementines is merely acci- 
dental. : 

Another similar case, in which the issue is presented 
very clearly, is afforded by the quotation, ‘ The labourer 
is worthy of his hire.’ 


Matt. x. 11. Clem. Hom. iii. 71. Luke x. 4. 


a» x ©? ul a 

Atos yap 6 €pyatns ért| 
a a > mS ” ’ > ee: , « a > a 
Ths tpopys avtod éo- Gis éatw 6 é€pyatns ths tod piabod adrou 


[Aoyerdpevor "Afwos yap 6 épyd- 


, ~ ~ > ~ > , 
tiv. Tov picbov aitod ; éori. 


Here, if the Clementine writer had been following the 
first Gospel, he would have had rpo@js and not pucdod ; 
and the assumption that there was here a non-extant 
Gospel coincident with St. Luke is entirely gratuitous 
and, to an extent, improbable. 

Besides these, it will be seen, by the tables given above, 
that there are as many as eight passages in which the 
peculiarities not only of one but of both Gospels (the 
first and third) appear simultaneously. Perhaps it may 
be well to give examples of these before we make any 
comment upon them. We may thus take— 


Mait. vii. 9-11. 
*H ris éorty €& ipa 
a» 4 24 eS 
avOpwros, by €av aitn- 

© ex > = ae 

on 6 vids av’rod aprov, 
py AiBov emdacet av- 
cl A PAY > A >. 
T@; kat €av ixOdv ai- 
THON py Opi emdocer 
> Lean) > 3 e ~ 
a’t@; ef obv dpeis 
‘ wa ” 
Tovnpol évres otdate 
Sépara dyaba diddvac 
Tots TeKvOLs HnOr, TOT® 


pa Aov 6 TatTip tpev 


Clem. Hom. iii. 56. 
Tiva airjoe vids ap- 
tov, 1) i€ov emdacer 
Don ae = 6% > 
ait@; 7 Kal iy@dr ai- 
THTEL, ph Opw emdace 
> coe | > 3 e cal 
ait@; €i ovv wtpeis, 
movnput 
Odpara dyaba dddva 


” 
ovTes, 


ww 

oloaTe 
r , c 7 £ 

Tos TEKVOLS UpaV, TOT@ 
col ia ‘4 ig a” 

padXov 6 raTHp vpov 

e > ’ ’ > 

6 ovpanos dace aya- 


6a tois airoupévois ad- 


Luke xi. 11-13. 

Tiva d€ && tpav tov 
matépa aitnoe 6 vids 
aptov, pi) Aibov em- 
dace aito ; if) Kai iy- 
Giv, ph avtt iyOvos 
ogw emdooe aire, jj 
kal €dy aitnon dv, pi 
exdaoet ait@ oKdp- 
Tov; et ovv tpeis, 
Tovnpot bmdpyortes, oi- 
dare Sépata Gyaba b- 
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Matt. vii. 9-11. Clem. Hom. iii. 56. 


ieee Abs ‘ ; ; 
6 év Tots udpavois Samet Tov Kai Tots movovaw Sdvat Tois Tékvois bpar, 


Luke xi. 11-13. 
> r ” - - 

ayala ris aitotow av- To 6éAnpa aitod ; m6o@ padXov 6 ratnp 6 
Tév ; €£ ovpavod Sacer mved- 
pa Gywov tois airotow 


> , a 
QUTOD ; 


In the earlier part of this quotation the Clementine 
writer seems to follow the third Gospel (riva airjoe, 7) 
xa‘); in the later part the first (omission of the antithesis 
between the egg and the scorpion, dvres, d60« dyabd). 
The two Gospels are combined against the Clementines 
in ¢€ tuGv and the simpler trois airotow adrév. 

The second example shall be— 


Matt. x. 28. 

Kai pi poSciabe 
and TOV aroxretvovT@V 
‘ ~ 4 ‘ ‘ 
To capa, thy dé Wuxny 
pe) 


KTeivat’ 


Suvapévav aro- 
poBeicbe Se 
paddov tov duvdpevor 
‘ 4 ‘ ~ 
Kal yuxnv Kat cpa 


, a > ¢ 
amro\erat Ev yeevyn. 


Clem. Hom. xviii. 5. 

Mi oBnOyre ard 
amoxteivovtos Td 
capa, tH Sé ux pi) 
Suvapevou, te mowjoat’ 
hoBnOnre tov Sduvape- 
vov kat cpa Kal Wuxny 
eis THY Yyeevvay TOU TU- 
pos Badeiv. Nai, \éyo 
tyiv, rovrov hoBnOnre. 


TOU 


Luke xii. 4, 5. 

M} poBnOjre and 
Tay dtoKtewdvtav Td 
o@pa Kal peta tradra 
py €xdvtT@v mepioodre- 
pov tt motjoat, vro- 
dei~Ew dé ipiv riva go- 
BnOqre poBynOnre Tov 
pera TO dmoxteivat é- 
xovra e€ovaiav éuBa- 
Ney eis Thy yéevvav 
vai, Aéyw dpiv, TovTov 


poBnOnre. 


In common with Matthew the Clementines have rij d¢€ 
wux7 (acc. Matt.) .. dvvapévov (-wv Matt.), and dvvdyevov 
kat oGua kal Woxnv (in inverted order, Matt.) ; in common 
with Luke pi poBnijre, re rovijoat, [éu]Barciv cis, and the 
clause vai x.r.’. The two Gospels agree against the 
Clementines in the plural rév dzoxrewdvror. 
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One more longer quotation :— 


Matt. xxiv. 45-51- 
Tis dpa éotiv 6 m- 
ards Sovdos Kai ppdu- 
4 
pos, Ov KatéaTnoev 6 
KUptos avrov én tis 
/ a ~ 
Oepareias adrov Tov 
Sotvar avrois thy Tpo- 
pry €v Kaip@; pakd- 
a , - a 
ptos 6 Sovdos eketvos ov 
, a 
€EA\Oav 6 KUpLos adrov 
eUpnoe. ovT@ ToLovvTa 
> Sd 
... Eav O€ ein 6 ka- 
kos OvtAos exeivos év 
a a > A, 
tT) KapO0la avTov’ yxpo- 
/ c 4 4 
viter pou 6 Kuptos, Kal 
» ¢ \ 
apéntat tune Tovs 
, > ~ > 
guvdovAovs avTov ¢o- 
, ‘ 4 , 4 
Gin S€ kal mivn pera 
Trav pebvdvtav, n&eu 6 
, a ¢ ba , 
Kuptos Tov SovAov éxel- 
ae ee 2 A 
vou €v Nuepa 7) Ov Tpoo~ 
8 - \ > of > > 
oKG kal ev Gpa 7) ov 
ywooke, Kal dixoTo- 
, ye ‘ ‘ , 
pyoe. avrov Kal TO pe- 
pos avrod pera Tay 
col U 
tmokpit ay Onoer. 


Clem. Hom. iii. 60. 
yap Bovdry 


pakapios 


cod 
> ’ 
avadetkvurat 
a a 
6 GvOpwros ékeivos bv 
, , 

karaoTnoe. 6 KUpLos 

> oP , bed 
avtovd ent ths Oeparreias 
Tav guvdovA@v avTou, 
rov diddvat avtois tas 

‘ > col > ~ 
Tpopas ev Kalp@ avtav, 
v > ¢ ‘ , 
pu) €vvoovpevov Kal dé- 
yovra ev tH Kapdia av- 
/ c 
xpoviter 6 
pov éd@eiv’ Kal ap&n- 


~ , 
TOU" Kuptos 
, 

Tat TUTE TO’S oUr- 
, > ~ > , 
SovAovs avrod, eobiov 
kal tivev peta Te Top- 
cal 4 / ry ‘ 
vav kat pebudrvtar’ Kat 
° e , a , 
n&et 6 Kvptos Tov dov- 

s 
Nov ekeivou ev Gpa y od 
~ 5 Sad ae c , 
poodoka Kal év nydpa 
5 > Ul ‘ 
7 ov ywooker, Kat d- 
xoropnoe. avrév, Kal 
TO admurrovv avTed pe- 
pos peta Tay UmoKpl- 


Tay Onoes. 
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Luke xii. 42-45. 
Tis dpa €or 6 m- 
ards oikovdpos Kal pdo-~ 
vipos, Ov KaTaoTHoEL 6 
”~ , 
kuptos emi ris Oepamreias 
> “ a , > 
avrov, Tov diddvat ev 
Lol ¢ 
kalp@ TO otTOpETpLoV ; 
* nd , ° 
paxdpwos 6 Sod\os ekei- 
s 
vos, dv €dOdav 6 KuUptos 
avrov elpnre: TovodyTa © 
7 IDs va 
ovrws ... Kav Se eirn 
6 Sovdos exeives ev TH 
kapdia abtod: xpoviter 
Ld Ul , ” . 
6 KvUpids pov epxerOat 
a+ 
ap&nrat 
‘ > ‘ 
rovs maidas kal 


kat TUnTEW 
Tas 
, > , 
matdioxas, eoOiew Te 
‘ / ‘ - 
kat qivew Kai peOv- 
oxecOa HE 6 KUpLos — 
a ¢ > , > 
tov SovAov exeivov ev 
c / e > 
nuepa 7 ov mpocdoxa, 
\ > bd e > ’ 
kal €v Spa ny ov ywo- 
coker, Kat Stxorounres 
> 4 . ‘ id > 
avrov Kal TO pépos ai- 
TOU peTa TOY anicTay 


Onoes. 


I have given this passage in full, in spite of its length, 
because it is interesting and characteristic; it might 
indeed almost be said to be typical of the passages, not 
only in the Clementine Homilies, but also in other 
writers like Justin, which present this relation of double 


similarity to two of the Synoptics. 


It should be noticed 


that the passage in the Homilies is not introduced 
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strictly as a quotation but is interwoven with the text. 
On the other hand, it should be mentioned that the 
opening clause, Maxdpios . . . cvvdovAovs abrod, recurs 
identically about thirty lines lower down. We observe 
that of the peculiarities of the first Synoptic the Cle- 
mentines have dedAo¢ (olkovduos, Luke), [6 xvptos | aitod, ri 
tpopnv (ras tpopas, Clem.; Luke, characteristically, Tr) 
avtowetpiov), the order of éy Kxaip@, rods cuvdovrAovs adrod 
(rovs Tatdas Kal ras Tadioxas, Luke), pera... weOvdv7er, and 
_ umoxpitév for aziorwr. Of the peculiarities of the third 
Synoptic the Clementines reproduce the future xara- 
oryoet, the present d.ddvai, the insertion of eAdeiv (EpyerOar, 
Luke) after yxpovite:, the order of the words in this 
clause, and a trace of the word dziorwy in rd amorovy 
avrov wépos. The two Gospels support each other in 
most of the places where the Clementines depart from 
them, and especially in the two verses, one of which is 
paraphrased and the other omitted. 

Now the question arises, What is the origin of this 
phenomenon of double resemblance? It may be caused 
in three ways: either it may proceed from alternate 
quoting of our two present Gospels; or it may proceed 
from the quoting of a later harmony of those Gospels ; 
or, lastly, it may proceed from the quotation of a 
document earlier than our two Synoptics, and contain- 
ing both classes of peculiarities, those which have been 
dropped in the first Gospel as well as those which have 
been dropped in the third, as we find to be. frequently 
the case with St. Mark. 

Either of the first two of these hypotheses will clearly 
suit the phenomena; but they will hardly admit of the 
third. It does indeed derive a very slight countenance 
from the repetition of the language of the last quotation: 
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this repetition, however, occurs at too short an interval 
to be of importance. But the theory that the Cle- 
mentine writer is quoting from a document older than 
the two Synoptics, and indeed their common original, 
is excluded by the amount of matter that is common 
to the two Synoptics and either not found at all or 
found variantly in the Clementines. The coincidence 
between the Synoptics, we may assume, is derived from 
the fact that they both drew from a common original. 
The phraseology in which they agree is in all pro-— 
bability that of the original document itself. If there- 
fore this phraseology is wanting in the Clementine 
quotations they are not likely to have been drawn 
directly from the document which underlies the Synop- 
tics. This conclusion too is confirmed by particulars. 
In the first quotation we cannot set down quite 
positively the Clementine expansion of rots aitotow avirov 
as a later form, though it most probably is so. But 
the strange and fantastic phrase in the last quotation, 
TO GmLoTOOY avTOU pépos peTa TOV bToKpiTov Once, is almost 
certainly a combination of the troxpitér of -Matthew 
with a distorted reminiscence of the aziorwy of Luke. 
We have then the same kind of choice set before us 
as in the case of Justin. Either the Clementine writer 
quotes our present Gospels, or else he quotes some 
other composition later than them, and which implies 
them. In other words, if he does not bear witness to 
yur Gospels at first hand, he does so at second hand, 
nd by the interposition of a further intermediate stage. 
‘'t is quite possible that he may have had access to 
such a tertiary document, and that it may be the same 
which is the source of his apocryphal quotations: that 
~e did draw from apocryphal sources, partly perhaps 
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- oral, but probably in the main written, there can, I 
think, be little doubt. Neither is it easy to draw the 
line and say exactly what quotations shall be referred 
to such sources and what shall not. The facts do not 
permit us to claim the exclusive use of the canonical 
Gospels. But that they were used, mediately or im- 
mediately and to a greater or less degree, is, I believe, 
beyond question. 


CHAPTER Vit, 
BASILIDES AND VALENTINUS. 


STILL following the order of ‘Supernatural Religion,’ 
we pass with the critic to another group of heretical 
writers in the earlier part of the second century. In 
Basilides the Gnostic we have the first of a chain of 
writers who, though not holding the orthodox tradition 
of doctrine, yet called themselves Christians (except 
under the stress of persecution) and used the Christian 
books—whether or to what extent the extant documents 
of Christianity we must now endeavour to determine. 

Basilides carries us back to an early date in point of 
time. He taught at Alexandria in the reign of Hadrian 
(117-137 A.D.). Hippolytus expounds at some length, 
and very much in their own words, the doctrines of 
Basilides and his school. There is a somewhat similar 
account by Epiphanius, and more incidental allusions in 
Clement of Alexandria and Origen. 

The notices that have come down to us of the writings 
of Basilides are confusing. Origen says that ‘he had the 
effrontery to compose a Gospel and call it by his own 
name?.’ Eusebius quotes from Agrippa Castor, a con- 
temporary and opponent from the orthodox side, a state- 


1 Hom. 1. in Lucam. 
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ment that ‘he wrote four and twenty books (presumably 
of commentary) upon the Gospel'.’ Clement of Alex- 
andria gives rather copious extracts from the twenty- 
third of these books, to which he gave the name of 
‘Exegetics *.’ 

Tischendorf assumes, in a manner that is not quite so 
‘arbitrary and erroneous *’ as his critic seems to sup- 
pose, that this Commentary was upon our four Gospels. 
It is not altogether clear how far Eusebius is using the 
words of Agrippa Castor and how far his own. If the 
latter, there can be no doubt that he understood the 
statement of Agrippa Castor as Tischendorf understands 
his, i.e. as referring to our present Gospels; but sup- 
posing his words to be those of the earlier writer, it is 
possible that, coming from the orthodox side, they may 
have been used in the sense which Tischendorf attri- 
butes to them. There can be no question that Irenaeus 
used 10 evayy<édvov for the canonical Gospels collectively, 
and Justin Martyr may perhaps have done so. ‘Tischen- 
dorf himself does not maintain that it refers to our 
Gospels exclusively. Practically the statements in regard 
to the Commentary of Basilides lead to nothing. 

Neither does it appear any more clearly what was the 
nature of the Gospel that Basilides wrote. The term 
evayyéAtov had a technical metaphysical sense in the 
Basilidian sect and was used to designate a part of 
the transcendental Gnostic revelations. The Gospel 
of Basilides may therefore, as Dr. Westcott suggests, 
reasonably enough, have had a philosophical rather than 
a historical character. The author of ‘Supernatural Re- 
ligion’ censures Dr. Westcott for this suggestion *, but a 


tHe Bite 9: 2 Strom. iv. 12. 
PS. TG le p4as * Ibid. n. 2; cp. p. 47. 
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few pages further on he seems to adopt it himself, though 
he applies it strangely to the language of Eusebius or 
Agrippa Castor and not to Basilides’ own work. 

In any case Hippolytus expressly says that, after 
the generation of Jesus, the Basilidians held ‘the other 
events in the life of the Saviour followed as they are 
written in the Gospels’. There is no reason at all to 
suppose that there was a breach of continuity in this 
respect between Basilides and his school. And if his 
Gospel really contained substantially the same events 
as ours, it is a question of comparatively secondary 
importance whether he actually made use of those 
Gospels or no. 

It is rather remarkable that Hippolytus and Epipha- 
nius, who furnish the fullest accounts of the tenets of 
Basilides (and his followers), say nothing about his 
Gospel: neither does Irenaeus or Clement. of Alex- 
andria; the first mention of it is in Origen’s Homily 
on St. Luke. This shows how unwarranted is the 
assumption made in ‘Supernatural Religion’’ that be- 
cause Hippolytus says that Basilides appealed to a 
secret tradition he professed to have received from 
Matthias, and Eusebius that he set up certain imaginary 
prophets, ‘ Barcabbas and Barcoph,’ he therefore had 
no other authorities. The statement that he ‘absolutely 
ignores the canonical Gospels altogether’ and does not 
‘recognise any such works as of authority,’ is much in 
excess of the evidence. All that this really amounts 
to is that neither Hippolytus nor Eusebius say in so 
many words that Basilides did use our Gospels. It 
would bea fairer inference to argue from their silence, 


* Ref. Omn. Haer. vii. 27. 2 ii. p. 45. 
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and still more from that of the ‘malleus haereticorum ’ 
Epiphanius, that he did not in this depart from the 
orthodox custom; otherwise the Fathers would have 
been sure to charge him with it, as they did Mar- 
cion. It is really I believe a not very unsafe conclu- 
sion, for heretical as well as orthodox writers, that 
where the Fathers do not say to the contrary, they 
accepted the same documents as themselves. 

The main questions that arise in regard to Basilides 
are two: (1) Are the quotations supposed to be made 
by him really his? (2) Are they quotations from our 
Gospels? 

The doubt as to the authorship of the quotations 
applies chiefly to those which occur in the ‘ Refutation 
of the Heresies’ by Hippolytus. This writer begins his 
account of the Basilidian tenets by saying, ‘Let us see 
here how Basilides along with Isidore and his crew 
belie Matthias!’ &c. He goes on using for the most 
part the singular ¢yoir, but sometimes inserting the 
plural xaz’ airo’s. Accordingly, it has been urged that 
quotations which are referred to the head of the school 
really belong to his later followers, and the attempt has 
further been made to prove that the doctrines described 
in this section of the work of Hippolytus are later in 
their general character than those attributed to Basilides 
himself. This latter argument is very fine drawn, and 
will not bear any substantial weight. It is, however, 
probably true that a confusion is sometimes found be- 
tween the ‘eponymus,’ as it were, of a school and his 
followers. Whether that has been the case here is 
a question that we have not sufficient data for deciding 


1 Ref. Omn. Haer. vii. 20. 
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positively. The presumption is against it, but it must 
be admitted to be possible. It seems a forced and 
unnatural position to suppose that the disciples would 
go to one set of authorities and the master to another, 
and equally unnatural to think that a later critic, like 
Hippolytus, would confine himself to the works of these 
disciples and that in none of the passages in which 
quotations are introduced he has gone to the fountain 
head. We may decline to dogmatise; but probability 
is in favour of the supposition that some at least of the 
quotations given by Hippolytus come directly from 
Basilides. 

Some of the quotations discussed in ‘Supernatural 
Religion’ are expressly assigned to the school of 


Basilides. Thus Clement of Alexandria, in stating the’ 
opinion which this school held on the subject of mar-— 


riage, says that they referred to our Lord’s saying, ‘ All 
men cannot receive this,’ &c. 


Strom. iii. 1. 1. Matt. xix. £1, 12. 

Od mavres xwpovor Tov Adyov Ov mdvtes ywpotat Tov Adyor 

- 228 ‘ > ~ © ‘ > - > 2 e ’ a > \ 
Tovroy, eigi yap ebvovxot of pev ek —TOUTOV, GAN’ ois Dedora* eiaiv yap 

lel < oe > , > col a > , 

yeverijs oi Se e& avayxns. eivodxor oitwes ex Koidias yntpos 
eyerrnOnoay ovTas, Kai eiaiv evvov- 

a > , eis) ~ 
xou oirwes edvovxioOnoay wrod TeV 


avOparev, k.T.A. 


The reference of this to St. Matthew is far from being 
so ‘ preposterous!’ as the critic imagines. The use of the 
word xwpeiv in this sense is striking and peculiar: it has 
no parallel in the New Testament, and but slight and 
few parallels, as it appears from the lexicons and com- 
mentators, in previous literature. The whole phrase is 


1S. Rik. p. 49. 
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a remarkable one and the verbal coincidence exact, 
while the words that follow are an easy and natural 
abridgment. On the same principles on which it is 
denied that this is a quotation from St. Matthew it 
would be easy to prove @ priori that many of the quo- 
tations in Clement of Alexandria could not be taken 
from the canonical Gospels which, we know, ave so 
taken. 

The fact that this passage is found among the Synop- 
tics only in St. Matthew must not count for nothing. 
The very small number of additional facts and sayings 
that we are able to glean from the writers who, accord- 
ing to ‘Supernatural Religion, have used apocryphal 
Gospels so freely, seems to be proof that our present 
Gospels were (as we should expect) the fullest and most 
comprehensive of their kind. If, then, a passage is 
found only in one of them, it is fair to conclude, not 
positively, but probably, that it is drawn from some 
special source of information that was not widely dif- 
fused. 

The same remarks hold good respecting another 
quotation found in Epiphanius, which also comes under 
the general head of BaowAcdcavol, though it is introduced 
not only by the singular @yciv but by the definite ¢nolv 
6 ayvprns. Here the Basilidian quotation has a parallel 


also peculiar to St. Matthew, from the Sermon on the 
Mount. 


Epiph. Haer. 72 A. Maitt. vii. 6. 
My) Badyre rods papyapiras eu- My dare 7rd ayy Tois Kvaty, 
mpoobev tav xoipwy, wnde Sére 7d ~~ pund€ BdAnre Tos papyapiras ipa 
dyov tots kvol. éumpoober rav xoipwr. Theexcel- 


lent Alexandrine cursive 1, with 
some others, has ddre for dare. 
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The transposition of clauses, such as we see here, is by 
no means an infrequent phenomenon. There is a re- 
markable instance of it—to go no further—in the text 
of the benedictions with which the Sermon on the 
Mount begins. In respect to the order of the two 
clauses, ‘Blessed are they that mourn’ and ‘ Blessed 
are the meek, there is a broad division in the MSS. 
and other authorities. For the received order we find 
NS, B, C, 1, the mass of uncials and cursives, b, f, Syrr. 
Pst. and Hcl., Memph., Arm., Aeth.; for the reversed 
order, ‘ Blessed are the meek’ and ‘ Blessed are they that 
mourn, are ranged D, 33, Vulg., a,c, f!, g4, h, k, 1, Syr. 
Crt., Clem., Orig., Eus., Bas.(?), Hil. The balance is pro- 
bably on the side of the received reading, as the op- 
posing authorities are mostly Western, but they too 
make a formidable array. The confusion in the text 
of St. Luke as to the early clauses of the Lord’s Prayer 
is well known. But if such things are done in the green 
tree, if we find these variations in MSS. which profess 
to be exact transcripts of the same original copy, how 
much more may we expect to find them enter into 
mere quotations that are often evidently made from 
memory, and for the sake of the sense, not the words. 
In this instance however the verbal resemblance is very 
close. As I have frequently said, to speak of certainties 
in regard to any isolated passage that does not present 
exceptional phenomena is inadmissible, but I have little 
moral doubt that the quotation was really derived from 
St. Matthew, and there is quite a fair probability that 
it was made by Basilides himself. 

The Hippolytean quotations, the ascription of which to 
Basilides or to his school we have left an open question, 
will assume a considerable importance when we come 
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to treat of the external evidence for the fourth Gospel. 
Bearing upon the Synoptic Gospels, we find an allusion 
to the star of the Magi and an exact verbal quotation 
(introduced with 76 eipnuévov) of Luke i. 35, [vetpa a&yrov 
eveActoerat en o€, Kal divams tYlorov emoxidoe oor. Both 
these have been already discussed with reference to 
Justin. All the other Gospels in which the star of the 
Magi is mentioned belong to a later ‘stage of formation 
than St. Matthew. The very parallelism between St. 
Matthew and St. Luke shows that both Gospels were 
composed at a date when various traditions as to the 
early portions of the history were current. No doubt 
secondary, or rather tertiary, works, like the Protevan- 
gelium of James, came to be composed later; but. it 
is not begging the question to say that if the allusion 
is made by Basilides, it is not likely that at that date 
he should quote any other Gospel than St. Matthew, 
simply because that is the earliest form in which the 
story of the Magi has come down to us. 

The case is stronger in regard to the quotation from 
St. Luke. In Justin’s account of the Annunciation to 
Mary there was a coincidence with the Protevangelium 
and a variation from the canonical text in the phrase 
mvedpa xuplov for mvedua Gyov; but in the Basilidian 
quotation the canonical text is reproduced syllable for 
syllable and letter for letter, which, when we consider 
how sensitive and delicate these verbal relations are, 
must be taken as a strong proof of identity. The reader 
may be reminded that the word émoxid¢ew, the phrase 
dvvaputs tyiorov, and the construction éwépxecGar én, are 
all characteristic of St. Luke: émickidgew occurs once in 
the triple synopsis and besides only here and in Acts 
v. 15: tyioros occurs nine times in St. Luke’s writings 
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and only four times besides; it is used by the Evan- 
gelist especially in phrases like vids, dvvauis, tpopyrys, 
dodAos bWiorov, to which the only parallel is iepeds rod 
@cod tod tWiorov in Heb. vii. 1. The construction of 
emépxeoOar with ézi and the accusative is found five times 
in the third Gospel and the Acts and not at all besides 
in the New Testament; indeed the participial form, 
evepxduevos (in the sense of ‘ future’), is the only shape 
in which the word -appears (twice) outside the eight 
times that it occurs in St. Luke’s writings. This is 
a body of evidence that makes it extremely difficult 
to deny that the Basilidian quotation has its original 
in the third Synoptic. 


2. 


The case in regard to Valentinus, the next great 
Gnostic leader, who came forward about the year 
140 A.D., is very similar to that of Basilides, though 
the balance of the argument is slightly altered. It 
is, on the one hand, still clearer that the greater part 
of the evangelical references usually quoted are really 
from our present actual Gospels, but, on the other hand, 
there is a more distinct probability that these are to be 
assigned rather to the School of Valentinus than to 
Valentinus himself. 

The supposed allusion to St. John we shall pass over 
for the present. ” 

There is a string of allusions in the first book of 
Irenaeus, ‘ Adv. Haereses,’ to the visit of Jesus as a child 
to the Passover (Luke ii. 42), the jot or tittle of Matt. v. 
18, the healing of the issue of blood, the bearing of the 
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cross (Mark viii. 34 par.), the sending of a sword and 
not peace, ‘his fan is in his hand, the salt and light 
of the world, the healing of the centurion’s servant, of 
Jairus’ daughter, the exclamations upon the cross, the 
call of the unwilling disciples, Zacchaeus, Simon, &c. 
We may take it, I believe, as admitted, and it is 
indeed quite indisputable, that these are references to 
our present Gospels; but there is the further question 
whether they are to be attributed directly to Valentinus 
or to his followers, and I am quite prepared to admit 
that there are no sufficient grounds for direct attribution 
to the founder of the system. Irenaeus begins by 
saying that his authorities are certain ‘commentaries 
of the disciples of Valentinus’ and his own intercourse _ 
with some of them!'. He proceeds to announce his 
intention to give a ‘brief and clear account of the 
opinions of those who were then teaching their false 
doctrines (vdv wapadibackdvTwr), that is, of Ptolemaeus 
and his followers, a branch of the school of Valentinus.’ 
It is fair to infer that the description of the Valentinian 
system which follows is drawn chiefly from these sources. 
' This need not, however, quite necessarily exclude works 
by Valentinus himself. It is at any rate clear that 
Irenaeus had some means of referring to the opinions 
of Valentinus as distinct from his school ; because, after 
giving a sketch of the system, he proceeds to point 
out certain contradictions within the school itself, 
quoting first Valentinus expressly, then a disciple called 
Secundus, then ‘another of their more distinguished 
and ambitious teachers, then ‘others,’ then a further 
subdivision, finally returning to Ptolemaeus and his party 


1 Adv. Haer. i. Pref. 2. 
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again. On the whole, Irenaeus seems to have had a 
pretty complete knowledge of the writings and teaching 
of the Valentinians. We conclude therefore, that, while 
it cannot be alleged positively that any of the quota- 
tions or allusions were really made by Valentinus, it 
would be rash to assert that none of them were made 
by him, or that he did not use our present Gospels. 
However this may be, we cannot do otherwise than 
demur to the statement implied in ‘Supernatural 
Religion 4,’ that the references in Irenaeus can only be 
employed as evidence for the Gnostic usage between 
the years 185-195 A.D. This is a specimen of a kind 
of position that is frequently taken up by critics upon 
that side, and that I cannot but think quite unreason- 
able and uncritical. Without going into the question 
of the date at which Irenaeus wrote at present, and 
assuming with the author of ‘ Supernatural Religion” 
that his first three books were published before the 
death of Eleutherus in A.D. 190—the latest date possible 
for them,—it will be seen that the Gnostic teaching to 
which Irenaeus refers is supposed to begin at a time 
when his first book may very well have been concluded, 
and to end actually five years later than the latest 
date at which this portion of the work can have been 
published! Not only does the author allow no time 
at all for Irenaeus to compose his own work, not only 
does he allow none for him to become acquainted 
with the Gnostic doctrines, and for those doctrines — 
themselves to become consolidated and expressed in 
writing, but he goes so far as to make Irenaeus testify 
to a state of things five years at least, and very probably 


1 ii. p. 59. 
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ten, in advance of the time at which he was himself 
writing! No doubt there is an oversight somewhere, 
but this is the kind of oversight that ought not to be 
made. 

This, however, is an extreme instance of the fault to 
which I was alluding—the tendency in the negative 
school to allow no time or very little for processes 
that in the natural course of things must certainly have 
required a more or less considerable interval. On a 
moderate computation, the indirect testimony of Ire- 
naeus may be taken to refer—not to the period 185- 
195 A.D., which is out of the question—but to that 
from 160-180 A.D. This is not pressing the possibility, 
real as it is, that Valentinus himself, who flourished from 
140-160 A.D., may have been included. We may agree 
with the author of ‘Supernatural Religion’ that Irenaeus 
probably made the personal acquaintance of the. 
Valentinian leaders, and obtained copies of their books, 
during his well-known visit to Rome in 178 A.D.! 
The applications of Scripture would be taken chiefly 
from the books of which some would be recent but 
others of an earlier date, and it can surely be no ex- 
aggeration to place the formation of the body of 
doctrine which they contained in the period 160- 
175 A.D. above mentioned. I doubt whether a critic 
could be blamed who should go back ten years further, 
but we shall be keeping on the safe side if we take 
our terminus a quo as to which these Gnostic writings 
can be alleged in evidence at about the year 160. 

A genuine fragment of a letter of Valentinus has been | 
preserved by Clement of Alexandria in the second book 


1S. R. ii. p. 211 sq. 
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of the Stromateis!. This is thought to contain references 
to St. Matthew’s Gospel by Dr. Westcott, and, strange 
to say, both to St. Matthew and St. Luke by Volkmar. 
These references, however, are not sufficiently clear to be 
pressed. 

A much less equivocal case is supplied by Hippolytus 
—less equivocal at least so far as the reference goes. 
Among the passages which received a specially Gnostic 
interpretation is Luke i. 35, ‘The Holy Ghost shall 
come upon thee, and the power of the Most High shall 
overshadow thee: wherefore also the holy thing which 
is born (of thee) shall be called the Son of God.’ This 
is quoted thus, ‘The Holy Ghost shall come upon thee, 
and the power of the Most High shall overshadow thee : 
wherefore that which is born of thee shall be called 
holy,’ 


Luke i. 35. Ref. Omn. Haes. vi. 35. 
Tivedpa ayy émehevoerar emi Ilvetpa Gyov éredeioera ent 
, ‘ , eye > , , N , eye > 
o€, kat Sivas diorov emoxidoea ce... Kal Svvamis twiorov em- 
cot, 616 Kai Td yevyapevov [ex cod | oxidoer gor. . . did Td yevvapevov 
dyvov KkAnOnoerat vids Ocov. éx cov yoy KdnOqcerat. 


That St. Luke has been the original here seems to be 
beyond a doubt. The omission of vids Qcod is of very 
little importance, because from its position Gyiov would 
more naturally stand as a predicate, and the sentence 
would be quite as complete without the vids Ocod as 
with it. On the other hand, it would be difficult to 
compress into so small a space so many words and 
expressions that are peculiarly characteristic of St. Luke. 
In addition to those which have just been noticed in 
connection with Basilides, there is the very remarkable 


1 Strom. ii. 20; see Westcott, Canon, p. 269; Volkmar, Ursprung, p. 152. 
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TO yevvdépevoy, which alone would be almost enough to 
stamp the whole passage. 

We are still however pursued by the same ambiguity 
as in the case of Basilides. It is not certain that the 
quotation is made from the master and not from his 
scholars. There is-no reason, indeed, why it should be 
made from the latter rather than the former; the point 
must in any case be left open: but it cannot be referred 
to the master with so much certainty as to be directly 
producible under his name. 

And yet, from whomsoever the quotation may have 
been made, if only it has been given rightly by Hip- 
polytus, it is a strong proof of the antiquity of the 
Gospel. The words é« ood, it will be noticed, are en- 
closed in brackets in the text of St. Luke as given 
above. They are a corruption, though an early and 
well-supported corruption, of the original. The autho- 
rities in their favour are C (first hand), the good cursives 
1 and 33, one form of the Vulgate, a, c, e, m of the Old 
Latin, the Peshito Syriac, the Armenian and Aethiopic 
versions, Irenaeus, Gregory Thaumaturgus, Tertullian, 
Cyprian, and Epiphanius. On the other hand, for the 
omission are A, B, C (third hand), D, 8, and the rest of 
the uncials and cursives, another form of the Vulgate, 
b, f, ff, g’,1 of the Old Latin, the Harclean and Jeru- 
salem Syriac, the Memphitic, Gothic, and some MSS. of 
the Armenian versions, Origen, Dionysius and Peter 
of Alexandria, and Eusebius. A text critic will see at 
once on which side the balance lies. It is impossible 
that éx cod could have been the reading of the autograph 
copy, and it is not, I believe, admitted into the text by 
any recent editor. But if it was present in the copy 
made use of by the Gnostic writer, whoever he was, that 
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copy must have been already far enough removed from 
the original to admit of this corruption ; in other words, 
it has lineage enough to throw the original some way 
behind it. We shall come to more of such phenomena 
in the next chapter. 

I said just now that the quotation could not with 
certainty be referred to Valentinus, but it is at least 
considerably earlier than the contemporaries of Hippo- 
lytus. It appears that there was a division in the 
Valentinian School upon the interpretation of this very 
passage. Ptolemaeus and Heracleon, representing the 
Western branch, took one side, while Axionicus and 
Bardesanes, representing the Eastern, took the other. 
Ptolemaeus and Heracleon were both, we know, con- 
temporaries of Irenaeus, so that the quotation was used 
among the Valentihians at least in the time of Irenaeus, 
and very possibly earlier, for it usually takes a certain” 
time for a subject to be brought into controversy. We 
must thus take the zerminus ad quem for the quotation 
not later than 180 A.D. How much further back it goes 
we cannot say, but even then (if the Valentinian text 
is correctly preserved by Hippolytus) it presents features 
of corruption. 

That the Valentinians made use of unwritten sources 
as well as of written, and that they possessed a Gospel 
of their own which they called the Gospel of Truth, does 
not affect the question of their use of the Synoptics. 
For these very same Valentinians undoubtedly did use 
the Synoptics, and not only them but also the fourth 
Gospel. It is immediately after he has spoken of the ‘ un- 
written’ tradition of the Valentinians that Irenaeus pro- 
ceeds to give the numerous quotations from the Synop- 
tics referred to above, while in the very same chapter, 
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and within two sections of the place in which he alludes 
to the Gospel of Truth, he expressly says that these 
same Valentinians used the Gospel according to St. 
John freely (plenissime’). It should also be remem- 
bered that the alleged acceptance of the four Gospels by 
the Valentinians rests upon the statement of Irenaeus * 
as well as upon that of the less scrupulous and accurate 
Tertullian. There is no good reason for doubting it. 


' Adv. Haer. iii. 11. 7, 9. 2 Ibid. iii. 12. 12. 


CHAPTER VIIL 


MARCION}. 


OF the various chapters in the controversy with 
which we are dealing, that which relates to the heretic 
Marcion is one of the most interesting and important ; 
important, because of the comparative fixity of the 
data on which the question turns; interesting, because 
of the peculiar nature of the problem to be dealt 
with. 

We may cut down the preliminary disquisitions as to 
the life and doctrines of Marcion, which have, indeed, 
a certain bearing upon the point at issue, but will be 
found given with sufficient fulness in ‘Supernatural 
Religion, or in any of the authorities. As in most 


1 The corresponding chapter to this in ‘ Supernatural Religion’ has been 
considerably altered, and indeed in part rewritten, in the sixth edition. 
The author very kindly sent me a copy of this after the appearance of my 
article in the Fortnightly Review, and I at once made use of it for the part 
of the work on which I was engaged; but I regret that my attention was 
not directed, as it should have been, to the changes in this chapter until it 
was too late to take quite sufficient account of them. The argument, how- 
ever, I think I may say, is not materially affected. Several criticisms which 
I had been led to make in the Fortnighily I now find had been anticipated. 
and these have been cancelled or a note added in the present work; I have 
also appended to the volume a supplemental note of greater length on the 
reconstruction of Marcion’s text, the only point on which I believe there is 
really very much room for doubt. 
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other points relating to this period, there is some con- 
fusion in the chronological data, but these range within 
a comparatively limited area. The most important 
evidence is that of Justin, who, writing as a contempo- 
rary (about 147 A.D.), says that at that time Marcion 
had ‘in every nation of men caused many to blas- 
pheme?;’ and again speaks of the wide spread of his 
doctrines (6 moAAol wrewoOévrTes, «.t-A.*). Taking these 
statements along with others in Irenaeus, Tertullian, 
and Epiphanius, modern critics seem to be agreed that 
Marcion settled in Rome and began to teach his peculiar 
doctrines about 139-142 A.D. This is the date assigned 
in ‘Supernatural Religion*.’ Volkmar gives 138 A.D. ° 
Tischendorf, on the apologetic side, would throw back 
the date as far as 130, but this depends upon the date 
assigned by him to Justin’s ‘ Apology,’ and conflicts too 
much with the other testimony. 

It is also agreed that Marcion himself did actually 
use a certain Gospel that is attributed to him. The 
exact contents and character of that Gospel are not 
quite so clear, and its relation to the Synoptic Gospels, 
and especially to our third Synoptic, which bears the 
name of St. Luke, is the point that we have to de- 
termine. 

The Church writers, Irenaeus, Tertullian, and Epi- 
phanius, without exception, describe Marcion’s Gospel 
as a mutilated or amputated version of St. Luke. They 
contrast his treatment of the evangelical tradition with 
that pursued by his fellow-Gnostic, Valentinus®. Valen- 
tinus sought to prove his tenets by wresting the inter- 


1 See above, p. 89. 2 Apol. i. 26. 3 Ibid. i. 58. 
‘ ii. p. 80. 5 Der Ursprung, p. 89. 
* Cf. Tertullian, De Praescript. Haeret. c. 38. 
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pretation of the Apostolic writings; Marcion went more 
boldly to work, and, having first selected his Gospel, our 
third Synoptic, cut out the passages both in it and in 
ten Epistles of St. Paul, admitted by him to be genuine, 
which seemed to conflict with his own system. He is 
also said to have made additions, but these were in any 
case exceedingly slight. 

The statement of the Church writers should hardly, 
perhaps, be put aside quite so summarily as is some- 
times done. The life of Irenaeus overlapped that of 
Marcion considerably, and there seems to have been 
somewhat frequent communication between the Church 
at Lyons, where he was first presbyter and afterwards 
bishop, and that of Rome, where Marcion was settled ; 
but Irenaeus, as well as Tertullian and Epiphanius, 
alludes to the mutilation of St. Luke’s Gospel by 
Marcion as a notorious fact. Too much stress, how- 
ever, must not be laid upon this, because the Catholic 
writers were certainly apt to assume that their own 
view was the only one tenable. 

The modern controversy is more important, though 
it has to go back to the ancient for its data. The 
question in debate may be stated thus. Did Marcion, 
as the Church writers say, really mutilate our so-called 
St. Luke (the name is not of importance, but we may 
use it as standing for our third Synoptic in its present 
shape)? Or, is it not possible that the converse may 
be true, and that Marcion’s Gospel was the original 
and ours an interpolated version? The importance of 
this may, indeed, be exaggerated, because Marcion’s 
Gospel is at any rate evidence for the existence at his 


1 Adv. Haer. iv. 27. 2; 12. 12. 
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date in a collected form of so much of the third Gospel 
(rather more than two-thirds) as he received. Still the 
issue is not inconsiderable: for, upon the second hypo- 
thesis, if the editor of our present Gospel made use of that 
which was in the possession of Marcion, his date may be 
—though it does not follow that it certainly would be— 
thrown into the middle of the second century, or even 
beyond, if the other external evidence would permit ; 
whereas, upon the first hypothesis, the Synoptic Gospel 
would be proved to be current as early as I40 A.D.; 
and there will be room for considerations which may 
tend to date it much earlier. There will still be the 
third possibility that Marcion’s Gospel may be alto- 
gether independent of our present Synoptic, and that 
it may represent a parallel recension of the evangelical 
tradition. This would leave the date of the canonical 
Gospel undetermined. 

It is a fact worth noting that the controversy, at least 
in its later and more important stages, had been fought, 
and, to all appearance, fought out, within the Tiibingen 
school itself. Olshausen and Hahn, the two orthodox 
critics who were most prominently engaged it it, after 
a time retired and left the field entirely to the Tiibingen 
writers. 

The earlier critics who impugned the traditional view 
appear to have leaned rather to the theory that Mar- 
cion’s Gospel and the canonical Luke are, more or less, 
independent offshoots from the common ground-stock 
of the evangelical narratives. Ritschl, and after him 
Baur and Schwegler, adopted more decidedly the view 
that the canonical Gospel was constructed out of Mar- 
cion’s by interpolations directed against that heretic’s 
teaching. The reaction came from a quarter whence 
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it would not quite naturally have been expected—from 
one whose name we have already seen associated with 
some daring theories, Volkmar, Professor of Theology 
at Ziirich. With him was allied the more sober-minded, 
laborious investigator, Hilgenfeld. Both these writers 
returned to the charge once and again., Volkmar’s 
original paper was supplemented by an elaborate volume 
in 1852, and Hilgenfeld, in like manner, has reasserted 
his conclusions. Baur and Ritschl professed themselves 
convinced by the arguments brought forward, and re- 


tracted or greatly modified their views. So far as I am 


aware, Schwegler is the only writer whose opinion still 
stands as it was at first expressed; but for some years 
before his death, which occurred in 1857, he had left the 
theological field. 

Without at all prejudging the question on this score, 
it is difficult not to feel a certain presumption in favour 
of a conclusion which has been reached after such elabo- 
rate argument, especially where, as here, there could be 
no suspicion of a merely apologetic tendency on either 
side. Are we, then, to think that our English critic has 
shown cause for reopening the discussion? There is 
room to doubt whether he would quite maintain as 
much as this himself. He has gone over the old ground, 
and reproduced the old arguments; but these argu- 
ments already lay before Hilgenfeld and Volkmar in 
their elaborate researches, and simply as a matter of 
scale the chapter in ‘Supernatural Religion’ can hardly 
profess to compete with these. 


Supposing, for the moment, that the author has proved 


the points that he sets himself to prove, to what will 
this amount? He will have shown (a) that the patristic 
statement that Marcion mutilated St. Luke is not to be 
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accepted at once without further question ; (8) that we 
cannot depend with perfect accuracy upon the details 
of his Gospel, as reconstructed from the statements of 
Tertullian and Epiphanius; (y) that it is difficult to 
explain the whole of Marcion’s alleged omissions, on 
purely dogmatic grounds—assuming the consistency 
of his method. 

With the exception of the first, I do not think these 
points are proved to any important extent; but, even 
if they were, it would still, I believe, be possible to show 
that Marcion’s Gospel was based upon our third Sy- 
noptic by arguments which hardly cross or touch them 
‘at all. 

But, before we proceed further, it is well that we 
should have some idea as to the contents of the 
Marcionitic Gospel. And here we are brought into 
collision with the second of the propositions just enun- 
ciated. Are we able to reconstruct that Gospel from 
the materials available to us with any tolerable or 
sufficient approach to accuracy? I believe no one 
who has gone into the question carefully would deny 
that we can. Here it is necessary to define and guard 
our statements, so that they may cover exactly as much 
ground as they ought and no more. 

Our author quotes largely, especially from Volkmar, 
to show that the evidence of Tertullian and Epiphanius 
is not to be relied upon. When we refer to the chapter 
in which Volkmar deals with this subject’—a chapter 
which is an admirable specimen of the closeness and 


1 Das Ev. Marcion’s, pp. 28-54. [Volkmar’s view is stated less inade- 
quately in the sixth edition of S. R., but still not quite adequately. Perhaps 
it could hardly be otherwise where arguments that were originally adduced 
in favour of one conclusion are employed to support its opposite.] 
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thoroughness of German research—we do indeed find 
some such expressions, but to quote them alone would 
give an entirely erroneous impression of the conclusion 
to which the writer comes. He does not say that the 
statements of Tertullian and Epiphanius are untrust- 
worthy, simply and absolutely, but only that they need 
to be applied with caution on certain points. Such 
a point is especially the silence of these writers as 
proving, or being supposed to prove, the absence of the 
corresponding passage in Marcion’s Gospel. It is 
argued, very justly, that such an inference is sometimes 
precarious. Again, in quoting longer passages, Epipha- 
nius is in the habit of abridging or putting an &c. 
(xai ra é€js—xai Ta Aowra), instead of quoting the whole. 
This does not give a complete guarantee for the inter- 
mediate portions, and leaves some uncertainty as to 
where the passage ends. Generally it is true that 
the object of the Fathers is not critical but dogmatic, 
to refute Marcion’s system out of his own Gospel. But 
when all deductions have been made on these grounds, 
there are still ample materials for reconstructing that 
Gospel with such an amount of accuracy at least as 
can leave no doubt as to its character. The wonder 
is that we are able to do so, and that the statements 
of the Fathers should stand the test so well as they 
do. Epiphanius especially often shows the most pains- 
taking care and minuteness of detail. He has repro- 
duced the manuscript of Marcion’s Gospel that he had 
before him, even to its clerical errors}. He and Ter- 
tullian are writing quite independently, and yet they 
confirm each other in a remarkable manner. ‘If we 
compare the two witnesses,’ says Volkmar, ‘we find 


1 Oféa for ofSas in Luke xiv, 20. Cf. Volkmar, p. 46. 
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the most satisfactory (sicher-stellendste) coincidence in 
their statements, entirely independent as they are, as 
well in regard to that which Marcion has in common 
with Luke, as in regard to very many of the points in 
which his text differed from the canonical. And this 
applies not only to simple omissions which Epiphanius 
expressly notes and Tertullian confirms by passing over 
what would otherwise have told against Marcion, but 
also to the minor variations of the text which Tertullian 
either happens to name or indicate by his translation, 
while they are confirmed by the direct statement of 
[the other] opponent who is equally bent on finding 
such differences!.’ Out of all the points on which they 
can be compared, there is a real divergence only in 
two. Of these, one Volkmar attributes to an over- 
sight on the part of Epiphanius, and the other to a 
clerical omission in his manuscript’. When we consider 
the cumbrousness of ancient MSS., the absence of 
divisions in the text, and the consequent difficulty of 
making exact references, this must needs be taken for 
a remarkable result. And the very fact that we have 
two—or, including Irenaeus, even three—independent 
authorities, makes the text of Marcion’s Gospel, so far 
as those authorities are available, or, in other words, 
for the greater part of it, instead of being uncertain 
among quite the most certain of all the achievements of 
modern criticism *, 


? Das Ev. Marcion’s, p. 45. 

2 Ibid. pp. 46-48. 

3 *We have, in fact, no guarantee of the accuracy or trustworthiness of 
any of their statements’ (S. R. ii. p. 100). We have just the remarkable 
coincidence spoken of above. It does not prove that Tertullian did not 
faithfully reproduce the text of Marcion to show, which is the real drift of 
the argument on the preceding page (S. R. ii. p. 99), that he had not the 
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This is seen practically—to apply a simple test—in 
the large amount of agreement between critics of the 
most various schools as to the real contents of the 
Gospel. Our author indeed speaks much of the ‘dis- 
agreement. But by what standard does he judge? 
Or, has he ever estimated its extent? Putting aside 
merely verbal differences, the total number of whole 
verses affected will be represented in the following 
table :— 


iv. 16-30: doubt as to exact extent of omissions affecting about half the 
verses. 
38, 39: omitted according to Hahn; retained according to Hilgen- 
feld and Volkmar. 
vii. 29-35: omitted, Hahn and Ritschl; retained, Hilgenfeld and Volkmar. 
x. 12-15: ditto ditto. 
xiii. 6-10: omitted, Volkmar; retained, Hilgenfeld and Rettig. 
xvii. 5-10: omitted, Ritschl; retained, Volkmar and Hilgenfeld. 
14-19: doubt as to exact omissions. 
xix. 47,48: omitted, Hilgenfeld and Volkmar; retained, Hahn and Anger. 
xxii. 17,18: doubtful. 
23-27: omitted, Ritschl; retained, Hilgenfeld and Volkmar. 
43,44: ditto ditto. 
xxiii. 39-42: ditto ditto. 
47-49: omitted, Hahn; retained, Ritschl, Hilgenfeld, Volkmar. 
xxiv. 47-53: uncertain’. 


This would give, as a maximum estimate of variation, — 
some 55 verses out of about 804, or, in other words, 
about seven per cent. But such an estimate would 
be in fact much too high, as there can be no doubt 
that the earlier researches of Hahn and Ritschl ought 
to be corrected by those of Hilgenfeld and Volkmar; 
and the difference between these two critics is quite 


canonical Gospel before him; rather it removes the suspicion that he might 
have confused the text of Marcion’s Gospel with the canonical. 

1 This table has been constructed from that of De Wette, Einleitung, 
pp. 123-132, compared with the works of Volkmar and Hilgenfeld. 
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insignificant. Taking the severest view that it is possi- 
ble to take, no one will maintain that the differences 
between the critics are such as to affect the main issue, 
so that upon one hypothesis one theory would hold 
good, and upon another hypothesis another. It is a 
mere question of detail. 

We may, then, reconstruct the Gospel used by 
Marcion with very considerable confidence that we 
have its real contents before us. In order to avoid 
-any suspicion I will take the outline given in ‘ Super- 
natural Religion’ (ii. p. 127), adding only the passage 
St. Luke vii. 29-35, which, according to the author’s 
statement (a mistaken one, however’), is ‘generally 
agreed’ to have been wanting in Marcion’s Gospel. In 
that Gospel, then, the following portions of our present 
St. Luke were omitted :— 

Chaps. i. and ii, including the prologue, the Nativity, and the birth of John 
the Baptist. 
Chap. iii (with the exception of ver. 1), containing the baptism of our Lord, 
the preaching of St. John, and the genealogy. 
iv. 1-13, 17-20, 24: the Temptation, the reading from Isaiah. 
vii. 29-35: the gluttonous man. 
xi. 29-32, 49-51: the sign of Jonas, and the blood of the prophets. 
xiii. 1-9, 29-35: the slain Galileans, the fig-tree, Herod, Jerusalem. 
xv. 11-32: the prodigal son. 
xvii. 5-10: the servant at meat. 
xviii. 31-34: announcement of the Passion. 
xix. 29-48: the Triumphal Entry, woes of Jerusalem, cleansing of 
the Temple. 
xx. 9-18, 37, 38: the wicked husbandmen; the God of Abraham. 
xxi. 1-4, 18, 21,22: the widow’s mite; ‘a hair’of your head ;’ flight 
of the Church. 
xxii. 16-18, 28-30, 35-38, 49-51: the fruit of the vine, ‘eat at my 
table,’ ‘ buy a sword,’ the high-priest’s servant. 
xxiv. 47-53: the last commission, the Ascension. 


1 §. R. ii. p. 110, n. 3. The statement is mistaken in regard to Volkmar 
and Hilgenfeld. Both these writers would make Marcion retain this pas- 
sage. It happens rather oddly that this is one of the sections on which 
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Here we have another remarkable phenomenon. The 
Gospel stands to our Synoptic entirely in the relation 
of defect. We may say entirely, for the additions are 
so insignificant—some thirty words in all, and those 
for the most part supported by other authority—that 
for practical purposes they need not be reckoned. With 
the exception of these thirty words inserted, and some, 
also slight, alterations of phrase, Marcion’s Gospel 
presents simply an abridgment of our St. Luke. 

Does not this almost at once exclude the idea that 
they can be independent works? If it does not, then 
let us compare the two in detail. There is some dis- 
turbance and re-arrangement in the first chapter of 
Marcion’s Gospel, though the substance is that of the 
third Synoptic; but from this point onwards the two 
move step by step together but for the omissions and 
a single transposition (iv. 27 to xvii. 18). Out of fifty- 
three sections peculiar to St. Luke—from iv. 16 onwards 
—all but eight were found also in Marcion’s Gospel. 
They are found, too, in precisely the same order. 
Curious and intricate as is the mosaic work of the 
third Gospel, all the intricacies of its pattern are repro- 
duced in the Gospel of Marcion. Where Luke makes 
an insertion in the groundstock of the narrative, there 
Marcion makes an insertion also; where Luke omits 
part of the narrative, Marcion does the same. Among 
the documents peculiar to St. Luke are some of a very 
marked and individual character, which seem to have 
come from some private source of information. Such, 
for instance, would be the document viii. 1-3, which 
introduces, names so entirely unknown to the rest of 


the philological evidence for St. Luke’s authorship is least abundant (see 
below). 
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the evangelical tradition as Joanna and Susanna’. A 
trace of the same, or an allied document, appears in 
chap. xxiv, where we have again the name Joanna, and 
afterwards that of the obscure disciple Cleopas. Again, 
the mention of Martha and Mary is common only to 
St. Luke and the fourth Gospel. Zacchaeus is peculiar 
to St. Luke. Yet, not only does each of the sections 
relating to these personages re-appear in Marcion’s 
Gospel, but it re-appears precisely at the same place. 
A marked peculiarity in St. Luke’s Gospel is the 
‘great intercalation’ of discourses, ix. 51 to xviii. 14, 
evidently inserted without regard to chronological order. 
Yet this peculiarity, too, is faithfully reproduced in the 
Gospel of Marcion with the same disregard of chronology 
—the only change being the omission of about forty- 
one verses from a total of three hundred and eighty. 
When Luke has the other two Synoptics against him, 
as in the insertions Matt. xiv. 3-12, Mark -vi. 17-20, 
and again Matt. xx. 20-28, Mark x. 35-45, and Matt. 
xxi. 20-22, Mark xi. 20-26, Marcion has them against 
him too. Where the third Synoptist breaks off from 
his companions (Luke ix. 17, 18) and leaves a gap, 
Marcion leaves one too. It has been noticed as charac- 
teristic of St. Luke that, where he has recorded a 
similar incident before, he omits what might seem to 
be a repetition of it: this characteristic is exactly 
reflected in Marcion, and that in regard to the very 
same incidents. Then, wherever the patristic state- 
ments give us the opportunity of comparing Marcion’s 
text with the Synoptic—and this they do very largely 


' There is direct evidence for the presence in Marcion’s Gospel of the 
passages relating to the personages here named, except Martha and Mary; 
see Trt. Adv. Mare. iv. 19, 37, 43. 
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indeed—the two are found to coincide with no greater 
variation than would be found between any two not 
directly related manuscripts of the same text. It would 
be easy to multiply these points, and to carry them to 
any degree of detail; if more precise and particular 
evidence is needed it shall be forthcoming, but in the 
meantime I think it may be asserted with confidence 
that two alternatives only are possible. Either Mar- 
cion’s Gospel is an abridgment of our present St. Luke, 
or else our present St. Luke is an expansion by inter- 
polation of Marcion’s Gospel, or of a document co- 
extensive with it. No third hypothesis is tenable. 

It remains, then, to enquire which of these two Gospels 
had the priority—Marcion’s or Luke’s; which is to 
stand first, both in order of time and of authenticity. 
This, too, is a point that there are ample data for 
determining. 

(1.) And, first, let us consider what presumption is 
raised by any other part of Marcion’s procedure. Is 
it likely that he would have cut down a document 
previously existing? or, have we reason for thinking 
that he would be scrupulous in keeping such a document 
intact ? 

The author of ‘Supernatural Religion’ himself makes 
use of this very argument ; but I cannot help suspecting 
that his application of it has slipped in through an over- 
sight or misapprehension. When first I came across 
the argument as employed by him, I was struck by it 
at once as important if only it was sound. But, upon 
examination, not only does it vanish into thin air as 
an argument in support of the thesis he is maintaining, 
but there remains in its place a positive argument that 
tells directly and strongly against that thesis. <A 
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passage is quoted from Canon Westcott, in which it is 
stated that while Tertullian and Epiphanius accuse 
Marcion of altering the text of the books which he 
received, so far as his treatment of the Epistles is con- 
cerned this is not borne out by the facts, out of seven 
readings noticed by Epiphanius two.only being unsup- 
ported by other authority. It is argued from this that 
Marcion ‘equally preserved without alteration the text 
which he found in his manuscript of the Gospel.’ ‘We 
have no reason to believe the accusation of the Fathers 
in regard to the Gospel—which we cannot fully test— 
better founded than that in regard to the Epistles, which 
we can test, and find unfounded'” No doubt the 
premisses of this argument are true, and so also is the 
- conclusion, strictly as it stands. It is true that the 
Fathers accuse Marcion of tampering with the text in 
various places, both in the Epistles and in the Gospels 
where the allegation can be tested, and where it is 
found that the supposed perversion is simply a difference 
of reading, proved to be such by its presence in other 
authorities*. But what is this to the point? It is not 
contended that Marcion altered to any considerable 
extent (though he did slightly even in the Epistles *) 
the text which he retained, but that he mutilated and 
cut out whole passages from that text. He can be 
proved to have done this in regard to the Epistles, and 
therefore it is fair to infer that he dealt in the same 


1 S. R. ii. 142 sq. 

* This admission does not damage the credit of Tertullian and Epipha- 
nius as witnesses ; because what we want from them is a statement of the 
facts; the construction which they put upon the facts is a matter of no 
importance. 

* The omission in 2 Cor. iv. 13 must be due to Marcion (Epiph. 321 c.) ; 
so probably an insertion in 1 Cor. ix. 8. 
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way with the Gospel. This is the amended form in 
which the. argument ought to stand. It is certain that 
Marcion made a large excision before Rom. xi. 33, and 
another after Rom. viii. 11; he also cut out the ‘men- 
tiones Abrahae’ from Gal. iii. 7, 14, 16-18". I say 
nothing about his excision of the last two chapters 
of the Epistle to the Romans, because on that point 
a controversy might be raised. But the genuineness 
of these other passages is undisputed and indisputable. 
It cannot be argued here that our text of the Epistle 
has suffered from later interpolation, and therefore, I 
repeat, it is so much the more probable that Marcion 
took from the text of the Gospel than that a later editor 
added to it. 

(2.) In examining the internal evidence from the 
nature and structure of Marcion’s Gospel, it has hitherto 

een the custom to lay most stress upon its dogmatic 
character. The controversy in Germany has turned 
chiefly on this. The critics have set themselves to 
show that the variations in Marcion’s Gospel either 
could or could not be explained as omissions dictated 
by the exigencies of his dogmatic system. This was 
a task which suited well the subtlety and inventiveness 
of the German mind, and it has been handled with all 
the usual minuteness and elaboration. The result has 
been that not only have Volkmar and Hilgenfeld proved 
their point to their own satisfaction, but they also con- 
vinced Ritschl and partially Baur; and generally we 





1 Tert. Adv. Marc. vy. 16: ‘Haec si Marcion de industria erasit, &c. 
V. 14: ‘Salio et hic amplissimum abruptum intercisae scripturae.’ V. 3: 
‘Ostenditur quid supra haeretica industria eraserit, mentionem scilicet 
Abrahae, &c. Cf. Bleek, Einleitung, p. 136; Hilgenfeld, Evv. Fustin’s, &c., 
P- 473- 
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may say that in Germany it seems to be agreed at the 
present time that the hypothesis of a mutilated Luke 
suits the dogmatic argument better than that of later 
Judaising interpolations. 

I have no wish to disparage the results of these 
labours, which are carried out with the splendid 
thoroughness that one so much admires. Looking 
at the subject as impartially as I can, I am inclined 
to think that the case is made out in the main. The 
single instance of the perverted sense assigned to 
katiAGev in iv. 31 must needs go a long way. Marcion 
evidently intends the word to be taken in a trans- 
cendental sense of the emanation and descent to earth 
of the Aton Christus'. It is impossible to think that 
this sense is more original than the plain historical use 
of the word by St. Luke, or to mistake the dogmatic 
motive in the heretical recension. There is also an 
evident reason for the omission of the first chapters 
which relate the human birth of Christ, which Marcion 
denied, and one somewhat less evident, though highly 
probable, for the omission of the account of the Baptist’s 
ministry, John being regarded as the finisher of the Old 
Testament dispensation—the work of the Demiurge. 
This omission is not quite consistently carried out, 
as the passage vii. 24-28 is retained—probably because 
ver. 28 itself seemed to contain a sufficient qualification. 
The genealogy, as well as viii. 19, was naturally omitted 
for the same reason as the Nativity. The narrative 
of the Baptism Marcion could not admit, because it 
supplied the foundation for that very Ebionism to which 


! «Anno xv. Tiberii Christus Jesus de coelo manare dignatus est’ (Tert. 
Adv. Marc. i. 19). 
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his own system was diametrically opposed. The Temp-— 


tation, x. 21 (‘Lord... of earth’), xxii. 18 (‘the fruit of 
the vine’), xxii. 30 (‘eat and drink at my table’), and 
the Ascension, may have been omitted because they 
contained matter that seemed too anthropomorphic 
or derogatory to the Divine Nature. On the other 
hand, xi. 29-32 (Jonah and Solomon), xi. 49-51 (pro- 
phets and apostles), xiii. 1 sqq. (the fig-tree, as the 
Jewish people ?), xiii. 31-35 (the prophet in Jerusalem), 
the prodigal son (perhaps ?), the wicked husbandmen 
(more probably), the triumphal entry (as the fulfilment 
of prophecy), the announcement of the Passion (also as 
such), xxi. 21, 22 (the same), and the frequent allusions 
to the Old Testament Scriptures, seem to have been 
expunged as recognising or belonging to the kingdom 
of the Demiurge’, Again, the changes in xiii. 28, 
xvi. 17, Xx. 35, are fully in accordance with Marcion’s 
system *, The reading which Marcion had in xi. 22 
is expressly stated to have been common to the Gnostic 
heretics generally. In some of these instances the 
dogmatic motive is gross and palpable, in most it 
seems to have been made out, but some (such as 
especially xiii. 1-9) are still doubtful, and the method of 
excision does not appear to have been carried out with 
complete consistency. 

! I give mainly the explanations of Volkmar, who, it should be remem- 
bered, is the very reverse of an apologist, indicating the points where they 
seem least satisfactory. 

* It is highly probable that many of the points mentioned by Tertullian 
and Epiphanius as ‘adulterations’ were simply various readings in Mar- 
cion’s Codex; such would be v. 14, x. 25, xvii. 2, and xxiii. 2, which are 
directly supported by other authority: xi. 2 and xii. 28 would probably 
belong to this class. So perhaps the insertion of iv. 27 in the history of 


the Samaritan leper. The phenomenon of a transposition of verses from 
one part of a Gospel to another is not an infrequent one in early MSS. 
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This, indeed, was only to be expected. We are con- 
stantly reminded that Tertullian, a man, with all his 
faults, of enormous literary and general power, did not 
possess the critical faculty, and no more was that faculty 
likely to be found in Marcion. It is an anachronism to 
suppose that he would sit down to his work with that 
regularity of method and with that subtle appreciation 
of the affinities of dogma which characterise the modern 
critic. The Septuagint translators betray an evident 
desire to soften down the anthropomorphism of the 
Hebrew; but how easy would it be to convict them 
of inconsistency, and to show that they left standing 
expressions as strong as any that they changed! If 
we judge Marcion’s procedure by a standard suited to 
the age in which he lived, our wonder will be, not that 
he has shown so little, but so much, consistency and 
insight. 

I think, therefore, that the dogmatic argument, so far 
as it goes, tells distinctly in favour of the ‘ mutilation’ 
hypothesis. But at the same time it should not be 
pressed too far. I should be tempted to say that the 
almost exclusive and certainly excessive use of argu- 
ments derived from the history of dogma was the 
prime fallacy which lies at the root of the Tiibingen 
criticism. How can it be thought that an Englishman, 
or a German, trained under and surrounded by the cir- 
cumstances of the nineteenth century, should be able 
to thread all the mazes in the mind of a Gnostic or 
an Ebionite in the second? It is difficult enough for 
us to lay down a law for the actions of our own imme- 
diate neighbours and friends; how much more difficult 
to ‘cast the shell of habit, and place ourselves at the 
point of view of a civilisation and world of thought 
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wholly different from our own, so as not only to explain 
its apparent aberrations, but to be able to say, posi- 
tively, ‘this must have been so,’ ‘that must have been 
otherwise. Yet such is the strange and extravagant 
supposition that we are assumed to make. No doubt 
- the argument from dogma has its place in criticism; 
but, on the whole, the literary argument is safer, more 
removed from the influence of subjective impressions, 
more capable of being cast into a really scientific form. 
(3.) I pass over other literary arguments which hardly 
admit of this form of expression—such as the improba- 
bility that the Preface or Prologue was not part of the 
original Gospel, but a later accretion; or, again, from 
Marcion’s treatment of the Synoptic matter in the third 
Gospel, both points which might be otherwise worth 
dilating upon. I pass over these, and come at once, 
without further delay, to the one point which seems 
to me really.to decide the character of Marcion’s Gos- 
pel and its relation to the Synoptic. The argument 
to which I allude is that from style and diction. True 
the English mind is apt to receive literary arguments of 
that kind with suspicion, and very justly so long as they 
rest upon a mere vague subjective ipse dixit; but here 
the question can be reduced to one of definite figures 
and of weighing and measuring. Bruder’s Concordance 
is a dismal-looking volume—a mere index of words, and 
nothing more. But it has an eloquence of its own for 
the scientific investigator. It is strange how clearly 
many points stand out when this test comes to be 
applied, which before had been vague and obscure. 
This is especially the case in regard to the Synoptic 
Gospels; for, in the first place, the vocabulary of the 
writers is very limited and similar phrases have a con- 
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stant tendency to recur, and, in the second place, the 
critic has the immense advantage of being enabled to 
compare their treatment of the same common matter, 
so that he can readily ascertain what are the charac- 
teristic modifications introduced by each. Dr. Holtz- 
mann, following Zeller and Lekebusch, has made a full 
and careful analysis of the style and vocabulary of St. 
Luke}, but of course without reference to the particular 
omissions of Marcion. Let us then, with the help of 
Bruder, apply Holtzmann’s results to these omissions, 
with a view to see whether there is evidence that they 
are by the same hand as the rest of the Gospel. 

It would be beyond the proportions of the present 
enquiry to exhibit all the evidence in full. I shall, 
therefore, not transcribe the whole of my notes, but 
merely give a few samples of the sort of evidence pro- 
ducible, along with a brief summary of the general 
results. 

Taking first certain points by which the style of the 
third Evangelist is distinguished from that of the first 
in their treatment of common matter, Dr. Holtzmann 
observes, that where Matthew has ypayparevs, Luke has 
in six places the word vopixds, which is only found three 
times besides in the New Testament (once in St. Mark, 
and twice in the Epistle to Titus). Of the places where 
it is used by St. Luke, one is the omitted passage, 
vii. 30. In citations where Matthew has ro pyédv (14 
times; not at all in Luke), Luke prefers the perfect 
form 76 elipnuevor, so in ii. 24 (Acts twice); compare 
elpntat, iv. 21. Where Matthew has dpri (7 times), Luke 
has always viv, never dpri: viv is used in the following 


' Die Synoptischen Evangelien, 1863, pp. 302 sqq. 
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passages, omitted by Marcion: i. 48, ii. 29, xix. 42, xxii. 
18, 36. With Matthew the word édeos is masculine, 
with Luke neuter, so five times in ch. i. and.in x. 37 
which was retained by Marcion. 

Among the peculiarities of style noted by Dr. Holtz- 
mann which recur in the omitted portions the following 
are perhaps some of the more striking. Peculiar use of 
7o covering a whole phrase, i. 62 (76 ré dv Odor KadeioBat), 
xix. 48, xxii. 37, and five other places. Peculiar attrac- 
tion of the relative with preceding case of was, iii. 19, 
xix. 37, and elsewhere. The formula é\cye (etme) d€ 
tapaBodnvy (not found in the other Synoptics), ‘xiii. 6, 
xx. 9, 19, and ten times besides. Tod pleonastic with 
the infinitive, once in Mark, six times in Matthew, 
twenty-five times in Luke, of which three times in 
chap. i, twice in chap. ii, iv. 10, xxi. 22. Peculiar com- 
binations with xara, xara Td. €Oos, eiwOds, eidutpévor, i. 9, 
ii. 27, 42, and twice. Kai jyépav, once in the other 
Gospels, thirteen times in Luke and Acts xix. 47; kar 
éros, ii. 41; xara with peculiar genitive of place, iv. 14 
(xxiii. 5)1. Protasis introduced by kat 6re, ii. 21, 22, 42, 
kal @s, ii. 39, Xv. 25, xix. 41. Uses of éyévero, especially 
with év r@ and infinitive, twice in Mark, in Luke twenty- 
two times, i. 8, ii. 6, iii. 21, xxiv. 51; €v 7@ with the infi- 
nitive, three times in St. Matthew, once in St. Mark, 
thirty-seven times in St. Luke, including i. 8, 21, ii. 6, 
27,43, iii.21. Adverbs: é&js and xadegijs, ten times in the 
third Gospel and the Acts alone in the New Testament, 
i. 3; dxpt, twenty times in the third Gospel and Acts, 
only once in the other Gospels, i. 20, iv. 13; e£alpyns, 


1 Where a eterentl is given thus in brackets, it is confirmatory, from 
the part of the Gospel retained by Marcion. 
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four times in the Gospel and Acts, once besides in 
the New Testament, ii. 13 ; tapaypiya, seventeen times 
in the Gospel and Acts, twice in the rest of the New 
Testament, i. 64; év peo, thirteen times in the Gospel 
and Acts, five times in the other Synoptics, ii. 46, xxi. 
21. Fondness for optative in indirect constructions, 
i. 29, 62, iii. 15, xv. 26. Peculiar combination of parti- 
ciples, ii. 36 (mpoBeBnxvia Gjoaca), iii. 23 (dpxdpevos Gr), 
iv. 20 (arvgas azodovs), very frequent. Eiva:, with par- 
ticiple for finite verb (forty-eight times in all), i. 7, 10, 
20, 21, 22, li. 8, 26, 33, 51, iii. 23, iv. 16 (jv TeOpaypervos, 
omitted by Marcion), iv. 17, 20, xv. 24, 32, xviii. 34, 
Xix. 47, XX. 17, xxiv. 53. Construction of apés with 
accusative after «ime, Aadely, amoxpiverOa, frequent in 
Luke, rare in the rest of the New Testament, i. 13, 18, 
19, 28, 34, 55; 61, 73; li. 15, 18, 34; 48, 49, iii. 12, 13, 14, 
We G7 XMS 7). 34, KV. 22; “XVille 31; “xix. 33,’ 30, Xx. ©, 
14,19. This is thrown into marked relief by the con- 
trast with the other Synoptics; the only two places 
where Matthew appears to have the construction are 
both ambiguous, iii. 15 (doubtful reading, probably 
aito), and xxvii. 14 (drexpi0n air mpds odde ev pia). 
No other evangelist speaks so much of [Ivedpa adyior, 
i. 15, 35, 41, 67, ii. 25, 66, iii. 16, 22, iv. 1 (found also in 
Marcion’s reading of xi. 2). Peculiar use of pronouns: 
Luke has the combination «ai airés twenty-eight times, 
Matthew only twice (one false reading), Mark four or 
perhaps five times, i. 17, 22, ii. 28, iii. 23, xv. 143 xal 
avtoi Mark has not at all, Matthew twice, Luke thirteen 
times, including ii. 50, xviii. 34, xxiv. 52. ; 
We now come to the test supplied by the vocabulary. 
The following are some of the words peculiar to St. 
Luke, or found in his writings with marked and charac- 
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teristic frequency, which occur in those parts of our 
present Gospel that were wanting in Marcion’s recen- 
sion : avéorny, dvacrds occur three times in St. Matthew, 
twice in St. John, four times in the writings of St. Paul, 
twenty-six times in the third Gospel and thirty-five 
times in the Acts, and are found in i. 39, xv. 18, 20; 
avrivéyew appears in ii. 34, five times in the rest of the 
Gospel and the Acts, and only four times together in 
the rest of the New Testament; dzas occurs twenty 
times in the Gospel. sixteen times in the Acts, only ten 
times in the rest of the New Testament, but in ii. 39, 
ili. 16, 21, iv. 6, xv. 13, xix. 37, 48, xxi. 4 (bis); three 
of these are, however, doubtful readings. dpeois rar 
apapt.@v, ten times in the Gospel and Acts, seven times 
in the rest of the New Testament, i. 77, iii. 3. de?, Dr. 
Holtzmann says, ‘is found more often in St. Luke than 
in all the other writers of the New Testament put to- 
gether. This does not appear to be strictly true; it 
is, however, found nineteen times in the Gospel and 
twenty-five times in the Acts to twenty-four times in 
the three other Gospels; it occurs in ii. 49, xiii. 33, 
XV. 32, xxii. 37. 6d€xec0ar, twenty-four times in the 
Gospel and Acts, twenty-six times in the rest of the 
New Testament, six times in St. Matthew, three in 
St. Mark, ii. 28, xxii. 17. daraooew, nine times in the 
Gospel and Acts, seven times in the rest of the New 
Testament (Matthew once), iii. 13, xvii. 9, 10. duepxe- 
ofa occurs thirty-two times in the Gospel and Acts, 
twice in each of the other Synoptics, and eight times 
in the rest of the New Testament, and is found in 
ii, 15, 35. dur, i. 13, ii. 7 (xxi. 28, and Acts, not 
besides in the Gospels). éav, xxii. 51 (once besides in 
the Gospel, eight times in the Acts, and three times 
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in the rest of the New Testament). os, i. 9, ii. 42, 
eight times besides in St. Luke’s writings and only 
twice in the rest of the New Testament. évavriov, five 
times in St. Luke’s writings, once besides, i. 8. évaémor, 
correcting the readings, twenty times in the Gospel, 
fourteen times in the Acts, not at all in the other 
Synoptists, once in St. John, four times in chap. i, iv. 
7, xv. 18, 21 (this will be noticed as a very remarkable 
instance of the extent to which the diction of the third 
Evangelist impressed itself upon his writings). émi- 
Bagew, xix. 35 (and twice, only by St. Luke). émafmreyp, 
i. 12, xv. 20 (eight times in the Acts and three times in 
the rest of the New Testament). ai &pnyou, only in St. 
Luke, i. 80, and twice. €ros (fifteen times in the Gospel, 
eleven times in the Acts, three times in the other Sy- 
noptics and three times in St. John), four times in 
chap. ii, iii. 1, 23, xiii. 7, 8, xv. 29. OavpaCew ent tun, 
Gospel and Acts five times (only besides in Mark xii. 
17), ii, 33. {txavds in the sense of ‘ much,’ ‘many, seven 
times in the Gospel, eighteen times in the Acts, and 
only three times besides in the New Testament, iii. 16, 
xXx. 9 (compare xxii. 38). xa0dru (like xadeEjs above), is 
only found in St. Luke’s writings, i. 7, and five times in 
the rest of the Gospel and the Acts. Aarpedeww, ‘in Luke 
much oftener than in other parts of the New Testa- 
ment, i. 74, ii. 37, iv. 8, and five times in the Acts. 
Ads, six times in the Gospel and Acts, six times in 
the rest of the New Testament, xv. 14, 17. pv (month), 
i. 24, 26, 36, 56 (iv. 25), alone in the Gospels, in the 
Acts five times. otxos for ‘family, i. 27, 33, 69, ii. 4, 
and three times besides in the Gospel, nine times in the 
Acts. A7dos (especially in the form wav 1d 7AnA0s), 
twenty-five times in St. Luke’s writings, seven times 
Q2 
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in the rest of the New Testament, i. 19, ii. 13, xix. 37. 
TARoal, TAnoOjrva, twenty-two times in St. Luke’s writings, 
only three times besides in the New Testament, i. 15, 
23, 41, 57, 07, ii. 6, 21, 22, XXi. 22. tpoadoxay, eleven 
times in-the Gospel and Acts, five times in the rest of 
the New Testament (Matthew twice and 2 Peter), i. 21, 
iii. 15. oxdzrew, only in Luke three times, xiii. 8. o7ed- 
dew, except in 2 ‘Peter iii. 12, only in St. Luke’s writings, 
ii, 16. ovdAdAavBdver, ten times in the Gospel and Acts, 
five times in the rest of the New Testament, i. 24, 31, 
36, ii. 21. ovpBdddew, only in Lucan writings, six times, 
ii. 19. ovvéxev, nine times in the Gospel and Acts, 
three times besides in the New Testament, xix. 43. 
owtnpta, in chap. i. three times, in the rest of the Gospel 
and Acts seven times, not in the other Synoptic Gos- 
pels. wzoorpépmerv, twenty-two times in the Gospel, 
eleven times in the Acts, and only five times in the 
rest of the New Testament (three of which are doubtful 
readings), i. 56, il. 20, 39, 43, 45, iv. I, (14); xxiv. 52. 
tyuoros occurs nine times in the Gospel and Acts, four 
times in the rest of the New Testament, i. 32, 35, 76, 
ii. 14, xix. 38. tos is also found in i. 78, xxiv. 49. 
xapis is found, among the Synoptics, only in St. Luke, 
eight times in the Gospel, seventeen times in the Acts, 
i. 30, li. 40, 52, xvii. 9. ooef occurs nineteen times in 
the Gospel and Acts (four doubtful readings, of which — 
two are probably false), seventeen times in the rest of 
the New Testament (ten doubtful readings, of which in 
the Synoptic Gospels three are probably false), i. 56, 
iii. 23. 

It should be remembered that the above are only 
samples from the whole body of evidence, which would 
take up a much larger space if exhibited in full. The 
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total result may be summarised thus. Accepting the 
scheme of Marcion’s Gospel given some pages back, 
which is substantially that of ‘Supernatural Religion,’ 
Marcion will have omitted a total of 309 verses. In 
those verses there are found 111 distinct peculiarities 
of St. Luke’s style, numbering in all 185 separate in- 
stances ; there are also found 138 words peculiar to or 
specially characteristic of the third Evangelist, with 224 
instances. In other words, the verified peculiarities of 
St. Luke’s style and diction (and how marked many 
of these are will have been seen from the examples 
above) are found in the portions of the Gospel omitted 
by Marcion in a proportion averaging considerably more 
than one to each verse!! Coming to detail, we find 
that in the principal omission—that of the first two 
chapters, containing 132 verses—there are 47 distinct 
peculiarities of style, with 105 instances; and 82 charac- 
teristic words, with 144 instances. In the 23 verses of 
chap. iii. omitted by Marcion (for the genealogy need 
not be reckoned), the instances are 18 and 14, making 
a total of 32. In 18 verses omitted from chap. iv. 
the instances are 13 and 8=21. In another longer 
passage —the parable of the prodigal son—the instances 
are 8 of the first class and 20 of the second. In 20 


? An analysis of the words which are only found in St. Luke, or very 
rarely found elsewhere, gives the following results: —The number of words 
found only in the portion of the Gospel retained by Marcion and in the 
Acts is 231; that of words found in these retained portions and not besides 
in the Gospels or the two other Synoptics is 58; and both these classes 
together for the portions omitted in Marcion’s Gospel reach a total of 62, 
which is decidedly under the proportion that might have been expected. 
The list is diminished by a number of words which are found only in the 
omitted and retained portions, furnishing evidence, as above, that both 
proceed from the same hand. 
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verses omitted from chap. xix. the instances‘are I1 and 
6; and in 11 verses omitted from chap. xx, 9 and 8. 
Of all the isolated fragments that Marcion had ejected 
from his Gospel, there are only four—iv. 24, xi. 49-51, 
XX. 37, 38, Xxii. 28-30, nine verses in all—in which no 
peculiarities have been noticed. And yet even here 
the traces of authorship are not wanting. It happens 
strangely enough that in a list of parallel passages given 
by Dr. Holtzmann to illustrate the affinities of thought 
between St. Luke and St. Paul, two of these very pas- 
sages—xi. 49 and xx. 38—occur. I had intended to 
pursue the investigation through these resemblances, 
but it seems superfluous to carry it further. 

It is difficult to see what appeal can be made against 
evidence such as this. A certain allowance should indeed 
be made for possible errors of computation, and some of 
the points may have been wrongly entered, though care 
has been taken to put down nothing that was not 
verified by its preponderating presence in the Lucan 
writings, and especially by its presence in that portion 
of the Gospel which Marcion undoubtedly received. 
But as a rule the method applies itself mechanically, 
and when every deduction has been made, there will 
still remain a mass of evidence that it does not seem 
too much to describe as overwhelming. 

(4.) We may assume, then, that there is definite proof 
that the Gospel used by Marcion presupposes our present 
St. Luke, in its complete form, as it has been handed 
down to us. But when once this assumption has been 
made, another set of considerations comes in, which also 
carry with them an important inference. If Marcion’s 
Gospel was an extract from a manuscript containing our 
present St. Luke, then not only is it certain that that 
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Gospel was already in existence, but there is further 
evidence to show that it must have been in existence 
for some time. The argument in this case is drawn 
from another branch of Biblical science to which we 
have already had occasion to appeal—text-criticism. 
Marcion’s Gospel, it is known, presents certain readings 
which differ both from the received and other texts. 
Some of these are thought by Volkmar and Hilgenfeld 
to be more original and to have a better right to stand 
in the text than those which are at present found there. 
These critics, however, base their opinion for the most 
part on internal grounds, and the readings defended by 
them are not as a rule those which are supported by 
other manuscript authority. It is to this second class 
rather that I refer as bearing upon the age of the 
canonical Gospel. The most important various read- 
ings of the existence of which we have proof in Mar- 
cion’s Gospel are as follows ! :— 

y. 14. The received (and best) text is eis waprupsov abrois. Marcion, 
according to the express statement of Epiphanius (312 B), read 
tva 7 paptipiov rovro épiv, which is confirmed by Tertullian, 
who gives (Marc. iv. 8) ‘Ut sit vobis in testimonium.’ The 
same or a similar reading is found in D, iva eis papripiov 7 bpiv 
Tovro, ‘ut sit in testimonium vobis hoc, d; ‘ut sit in testi- 
monium (—monia, ff) hoc vobis,’ a (Codex Vercellensis), b 
(Codex Veronensis), c (Codex Colbertinus), ff (Codex Corbei- 


ensis), 1 (Codex Rhedigerianus), of the Old Latin ®. 
y. 39 was probably omitted by Marcion (this is inferred from the silence 


1 This list has been made from the valuable work of Rénsch, Das Neue 
Testament Tertullian’s, 1871, and the critical editions, compared with the 
text of Marcion’s Gospel as given by Hilgenfeld and Volkmar. 

2 It might be thought that Tertullian was giving his own text and not 
that of Marcion’s Gospel, but this supposition is excluded both by the 
confirmation which he receives from Epiphanius, and also by the fact, 
which is generally admitted (see S. R. ii. p. 100), that he had not the 
canonical Luke, but only Marcion’s Gospel before him. 
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xi. 


xii. 


xii. 


Xxiil. 


- 22. 


.-25. 


38. 


i, 12. 


of Tertullian by Hilgenfeld, p. 403, and Ronsch, p. 634). . The 
verse is also omitted in D, a, b, c, d, e, ff. 

Marcion’s reading of this verse corresponded with that of other 
Gnostics, but has no extant manuscript authority. We have 
touched upon it elsewhere. 

Cai aidviov, Marcion omitted aidmoy (Tert. Adv. Mare. iv. 25); 
so also the Old Latin Codex g*? (San Germanensis). 


. Marcion read éA@étw 7d Gytov rvedud cov ép’ Huds (or an equiva- 


lent; see Rénsch, p. 640) either for the clause dyac6nTw 7d 
évopa cou or for yernOnTrw TO OéAnpa gov, which is omitted in 
B, L, 1, Vulg., ff, Syr. Crt. There is a curious stray é¢’ nyas 
in D which may concejvably be a trace of Marcion’s reading. 


. Marcion (and probenly Tertullian) read xpirHy (or d:eacrHv) only 


for xpitiv 7) pepiotnv; so D, a (‘ut videtur, Tregelles), G, 
Syr. Crt. 

Marcion had 79 éorepvy pvdaxyp for év rH Sevrépa pudacy xal év 
7H Tpitn pudakp. So b: D, c, e, ff, i, Iren. 334, Syr. Crt., com- 
bine the two readings in various ways. 

Marcion read épév for tuérepov. So e (Palatinus), i (Vindobo- 
nensis), I (Rhedigerianus). 7pérepoy B, L, Origen. 


. Marcion inserted the words ov« éyevvyjOn 7H (Tert. iv. 35), ‘ne 


nasceretur aut, a, b, c, ff, i, 1. 


. Here again Marcion had a variation which is unsupported by 


manuscript authority, but has to some extent a parallel in the 
Clementine Homilies, Justin, &c. ; 

was omitted by Marcion (Epiph. 316 8), and is also omitted in the 
Curetonian Syriac. 


. Tertullian (iv. 39) gives the reading of Marcion as ‘cum plurima 


virtute’ = werd Suvdpews wodAgs [al 5é¢ns)}, for pera Sur. x. So€. 
moAARs; so D (éy Sur. woA.), and approximately Vulg., a, ¢, e, f, 
ff, Syr. Crt., Syr. Pst. 


. Marcion read d:acrpépovta 7O é6vos kal katradvovTa Tov vépov Kai 


Tovs mpophras Kal Kedevovta pdpous pi) Sodva Kal dvacrpépovta 
Tas yuvaixas kal 7a téxva (Epiph., 316 p), where xataAvovra 
tov vépov Kat Tods mpopyras and cvaorpépovra rds yuvaikas Kai 
7a téxva are additions to the text, and eAevovra pdpovs pr) 
dovva: is a variation. Of the two additions the first finds sup- 
port in b, (c), e, (ff), i, 1; the second is inserted, with some 
variation, by c and e in verse 5. 


We may thus tabulate the relation of Marcion to these 
various authorities. The brackets indicate that the agree- 
ment is only approximate. Marcion agrees with— 
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D, d, v. 14, v. 39; xii. 14, (xii. 28), (xxi. 27). 

a (Verc.), v. 14, v. 39, xii. 14 (apparently), xvii. 2, (xxi. 27). 

b (Ver.), v. 14, V. 39. xii. 38, xvii. 2, (xxiii. 2). 

¢ (Colb.), v. 14, v. 39, xii. 14, (xii. 38), xvii. 2, (xxi. 27), (xxiii. 2), (xxiii. 2). 
e (Pal.), v. 39, (xii. 38), xvi. 12, (xxi. 27), xxiii. 2, (xxiii. 2). 

ff (Corb.), v. 14, v. 39, (xii. 38), xvii. 2, (xxi. 27), (xxiii. 2). 

g” (Germ.), x. 25. 

i (Vind.), (xii. 38), xvi. 12, xvii. 2, xxiii. 2. 

1 (Rhed.), v. 14, xvi. 12, xvii. 2. xiii. 2. 

Syr. Crt., xii. 14, (xii. 38), xxi. 18, (xxi. 27). 

It is worth noticing that xxii. 19 b, 20 (which is 
_ omitted in D, a, b, e, ff, i, 1) appears to have been found 
in Marcion’s Gospel, as in the Vulgate, c, and f (see 
Roénsch, p. 239). amd rod prynpeiov in xxiv. 9 is also 
found (Roénsch, p. 246), though omitted by D, a, b, 
c, e, ff, 1. There is no evidence to show whether the 
additions in ix. 55, xxiii, 34, and xxii. 43, 44 were 
present in Marcion’s Gospel or not. 

It will be observed that the readings given above 
have all what is called a ‘Western’ character. The 
Curetonian Syriac is well known to have Western 
affinities’. Codd. a, b,c, and the fragment of i which 
extends from Luke x. 6 to xxiii. 10, represent the 
most primitive type of the Old Latin version; e, ff, 
and | give a more mixed text. As we should expect, 
the revised Latin text of Cod. f has no representation in 
Marcion’s Gospel ?. 

These textual phenomena are highly interesting, but 
at the same time an exact analysis of them is difficult. 


} See Crowfoot, Observations on the Collation in Greek of Cureton’s Syriac 
Fragments of the Gospels. 1872, p. 5; Scrivener, Introduction to the Criticism = 
of the New Testament, 2nd edition, 1874, p. 452. 

* See Scrivener, Introduction, p. 307 sq.; and Dr. Westcott’s article on 
the ‘ Vulgate’ in Smith’s Dictionary. It should be noticed that Dr. West- 
cott’s literation differs from that of Dr. Scrivener and Tregelles, which has 
been adopted here. 
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No simple hypothesis will account for them. There 
can be no doubt that Marcion’s readings are, in the 
technical sense, false; they are a deviation from the 
type of the pure and unadulterated text. Ata certain 
point, evidently of the remotest antiquity, in the history 
of transcription, there was a branching off which gave 
rise to those varieties of reading which, though they 
are not confined to Western manuscripts, still, from 
their preponderance in these, are called by the general 
name of ‘Western.’ But when we come to consider 
the relations among those Western documents them- 
selves, no regular descent or filiation seems traceable. 
Certain broad lines indeed we can mark off as between 
the earlier and later forms of the Old Latin, though 
even here the outline is in places confused ; but at what 
point are we to insert that most remarkable document 
of antiquity, the Curetonian Syriac? For instance, 
there are cases (e.g. xvii. 2, xxiii. 2) where Marcion 
and the Old Latin are opposed to the Old Syriac, 
where the latter has undoubtedly preserved the correct 
reading. To judge from these alone, we should naturally 
conclude that the Syriac was simply an older and 
purer type than Marcion’s Gospel and the Latin. But 
then again, on the other hand, there are cases (such as 
the omission of xxi. 18) where Marcion and the Syriac 
are combined, and the Old Latin adheres to the truer 
type. This will tend to show that, even at that early 
period, there must have been some comparison and 
correction—a convergence as well as a divergence—of 
manuscripts, and not always a mere reproduction of 
the particular copy which the scribe had before him ; 
at the same time it will also show that Marcion’s 
Gospel, so far from being an original document, has 
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behind it a deep historical background, and stands at 
the head of a series of copies which have already passed 
through a number of hands, and been exposed to a 
proportionate amount of corruption. Our author is 
inclined to lay stress upon the ‘slow multiplication 
and dissemination of MSS.’ Perhaps he may somewhat 
exaggerate this, as antiquarians give us a surprising 
account of the ease and rapidity with which books 
were produced by the aid of slave-labour!. But even 
at Rome the publishing trade upon this large scale was 
a novelty dating back no further than to Atticus, the 
friend of Cicero, and we should naturally expect that 
among the Christians—a poor and widely scattered 
body, whose tenets would cut them off from the use 
of such public machinery—the multiplication of MSS. 
would be slower and more attended with difficulty. 
But the slower it was the more certainly do such 
phenomena qs these of Marcion’s text throw back the 
origin of the prototype from which that text was 
derived. In the year 140 A.D. Marcion possesses a 
Gospel which is already in an advanced stage of tran- 
scription—which has not only undergone those changes 
which in some regions the text underwent before it 
was translated into Latin, but has undergone other 
changes besides. Some of its peculiarities are not 
those of the earliest form of the Latin version, but of 
that version in what may be called its second stage 
(e.g. xvi. 12). It has also affinities to another version 
kindred to the Latin and occupying a similar place 
to the Old Latin among the Churches of Syria. These 
circumstances together point to an antiquity fully as 
great as any that an orthodox critic would claim. 


1 Cf. Friedlander, Siitengeschichte Roms, iii. p. 315. 
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It should not be thought that because such indica- 
tions are indirect they are therefore any the less certain. 
There is perhaps hardly a single uncanonical Christian 
document that is admittedly and indubitably older than 
Marcion; so that direct evidence there is naturally 
none. But neither is there any direct evidence for the 
antiquity of man or of the earth. The geologist judges 
by the fossils which he finds embedded in the strata as 
relics of an extinct age; so here, in the Gospel of 
Marcion, do we find relics which to the. initiated eye 
carry with them their own story. 

Nor, on the other hand, can it rightly be argued that 
because the history of these remains is not wholly to 
be recovered, therefore no inference from them is 
possible. In the earlier stages of a science like 
palaeontology it might have been argued in just the 
same way that the difficulties and confusion in the 
classification invalidated the science along with its one 
main inference altogether. Yet we can see that such 
an argument would have been mistaken. There will 
probably be some points in every science which will 
never be cleared up to the end of time. The affirma- 
tion of the antiquity of Marcion’s Gospel rests upon 
the simple axiom that every event must have a cause, 
and that in order to produce complicated phenomena 
the interaction of complicated causes is necessary. 
Such an assumption involves time, and I think it is a 
safe proposition to assert that, in order to bring the 
text of Marcion’s Gospel into the state in which we 
find it, there must have been a long previous history, 
and the manuscripts through which it was conveyed 
must have parted far from the parent stem. 

The only way in which the inference drawn from the 
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text of Marcion’s Gospel can be really met would be 
by showing that the text of the Latin and Syriac 
translations is older and more original than that which 
is universally adopted by text-critics. I should hardly 
suppose that the author of ‘Supernatural Religion’ will 
be prepared to maintain this. If he does, the subject 
can then be argued. In the meantime, these two 
arguments, the literary and the textual—for the others 
are but subsidiary—must, I think, be held to prove the 
high antiquity of our present Gospel. 


CHAPTER IX. 
TATIAN—DIONYSIUS OF CORINTH. 


TATIAN was a teacher of rhetoric, an Assyrian by 
birth, who was converted to Christianity by Justin 
Martyr, but after his death fell into heresy, leaning 
towards the Valentinian Gnosticism, and combining with 
this an extreme asceticism. 

The death of Justin is clearly the pivot on which 
his date will hinge. If we are to accept the conclusions 
of Mr. Hort this will have occurred in the year 148 A.D. ; 
according to Volkmar it would fall not before 155 A.D., 
and in the ordinary view as late as 163-165 A.D.' 
The beginning of Tatian’s literary activity will follow 
accordingly. 

Tatian’s first work of importance, an ‘Address to 
Greeks, which is still extant, was written soon after 
the death of Justin. It contains no references to the 
Synoptic Gospels upon which stress can be laid. 

An allusion to Matth. vi. 19 in the Stromateis of 
Clement 2 has been attributed to Tatian, but I hardly 
know for what reason. It is introduced simply by 


1 See p. 89, above. 
? Strom. iii. 12; compare S, R, ii. p. 151. 
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tis (Rud¢erat tts A€ywy), but there were other Encratites 
besides Tatian, and the very fact that he has been 
mentioned by name twice before in the chapter makes 
it the less likely that he should be introduced so 
vaguely. 

The chief interest however in regard to Tatian centres 
in his so-called ‘ Diatessaron,’ which is usually supposed 
to have been a harmony of the four Gospels. 

Eusebius mentions this in the following terms: 
‘Tatian however, their former leader, put together, I 
know not how, a sort of patchwork or combination 
of the Gospels and called it the “ Diatessaron,” which is 
still current with some’.’ 

I am rather surprised to see that Credner, who is 
followed by the author of ‘Supernatural Religion, 
argues from this that Euseoius had not seen the work 
in question®. This inference is not by any means con- 
veyed by the Greek. Ov« oid’ 6z7ws (thus introduced) is 
an idiomatic phrase referring to the principle on which 
the harmony was constructed, and might well be para- 
phrased ‘a curious sort of patchwork or dovetailing,’ ‘a 
not very intelligible dovetailingy &c. Standing in the 
position it does, the phrase can hardly mean anything 
else. Besides it is not likely that Eusebius, an eager 
collector and reader of books, with the run of Pamphilus’ 
library, should not have been acquainted with a work 
that he says himself was current in more quarters than 
one. Eusebius, it will be observed, is quite explicit in 
his statement. He says that the Diatessaron was a 


1 ‘O pévror ye mpdrepos abtay dpxnyos 6 Tariayds cvvapeay twa Kal cuva- 
yoryhy ovn 015’ Srws Tav edaryyediav ouvOels Td 5d Tecodpwy TodTO mpocavd- 
pacer, kal mapa Tiow eigér: viv pepera. H. E. iv. 29. 

2 Beitrage, i. p. 441. 
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harmony of the Gospels, i.e. (in his sense) of our 
present Gospels, and that Tatian gave the name of — 
Diatessaron to his work himself... We do not know 
upon what these statements rest, but there ought to be 
some valid reason before we dismiss them entirely. 

Epiphanius writes that ‘Tatian is said to have com- 
posed the Diatessaron Gospel which some call the 
“ Gospel according to the Hebrews’.”” And Theodoret 
tells us that ‘Tatian also composed the Gospel which 
is called the Diatessaron, cutting out the genealogies 
and all that shows the Lord to have been born of the 
seed of David according to the flesh.’ ‘This,’ he adds, 
‘was used not only by his own party, but also by those 
who followed the teaching of the Apostles, as they had 
not perceived the mischievous design of the composition, 
but in their simplicity made use of the book on account 
of its conciseness. Theodoret found more than two 
hundred copies in the churches of his diocese (Cyrrhus 
in Syria), which he removed and replaced with the 
works of the four Evangelists ?. 

Victor of Capua in the sixth century speaks of 
Tatian’s work as a ‘Diapente’ rather than a ‘ Diatessaron*.’ 
If we are to believe the Syrian writer Bar-Salibi in the 
twelfth century, Ephrem Syrus commented on Tatian’s 


1 Haer. 391 D (xlvi. 1). 

2 Odros wal 7d did Tecodpwy Kadrovpevoy ouvTéDeey evayyéAov, Tas TE 
yevearoyias mepidas, kal Ta GAda, boa éx onépparos AaPid Kara capKa 
yeyerynuevov Tov Kuipioy deixvuow. “Exphoavro dé tovTw od pdvov of Ths 
éxetvov ouppopias, GAAG Kal of Tots GmogToAKois Emdpevor Séypaot, THY THS 
owvOhkns Kakoupylay obK &yvaxdres, GAA’ dtAOVCTEpoY ws GuvTéuw TO BiBriw 
xpnodpevor. Etpov 5¢ Kaya mAcious 7} d:axocias BiBAouvs Toadtas év Tais map’. 
Hpiv éxxdAnolas TeTipnpuévas, Kal macas ovvayayar dmeBéuny, wal Ta TOY 
rerrdpwy evayyedoTav dvreahyayov evayyédua (Haeret. Fab. i. 20, quoted 
by Credner, Beitrage, i. p. 442). 

* See S. R. ii. p. 18 . 
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Diatessaron, and it began with the opening words of 
St. John. This statement however is referred by 
Gregory Bar-Hebraeus not to the Harmony of Tatian, 
but to one by Ammonius made in the third century !. 

Here there is clearly a good deal of confusion. 

But now we come to the question, was Tatian’s work 
really a Harmony of our four Gospels? The strongest 
presumption that it was is derived from Irenaeus. Ire- 
naeus, it is well known, speaks of the four Gospels with 
absolute decision, as if it were a law of nature that their 
number must be four, neither more nor less?, and his 
four Gospels were certainly the same as our own. But 
Tatian wrote within a comparatively short interval 
of Irenaeus. It is sufficiently clear that Irenaeus held 
his opinion at the very time that Tatian wrote, though 
it was not published until later. Here then we have 
a coincidence which makes it difficult to think that 
Tatian’s four Gospels were different from ours. 

The theory that finds favour with Credner® and his 
followers, including the author of ‘Supernatural Reli- 
gion,’ is that Tatian’s Gospel was the same as that used 
by Justin. Iam myself not inclined to think this theory 
improbable ; it would have been still less so, if Tatian 
had been the master and Justin the pupil’. We have 
seen that the phenomena of Justin’s evangelical quota- 
tions are as well met by the hypothesis that he made 
use of a Harmony as by any other. But that Harmony, 


1 S. R. ii. p. 162; compare Credner, Beitriige, i. p. 446 sqq. 

2 Adv. Haer. iii. 11. 8. 

* Beit. i. p. 443. | 

* May not Tatian have given his name to a collection of materials begun, 
used, and left in a more or less advanced stage of compilation, by Justin ? 
However, we can really do little more than note the resemblance: any 
theory we may form must be purely conjectural. 
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as we have also seen, included at least our three Synop- 
tics. The evidence (which we shall consider presently) 


for the use of the fourth Gospel by Tatian is so strong — | 


as to make it improbable that that work was not in- 
cluded in the Diatessaron. The fifth work, alluded to 
by Victor of Capua, may possibly have been the Gospel 
according to the Hebrews. 


2. 


Just as the interest of Tatian turns upon the interpre- 
tation to be put upon a single term ‘ Diatessaron,’ so the 
interest of Dionysius of Corinth depends upon what we 
are to understand by his phrase ‘the Scriptures of the 
Lord.’ 


In a fragment, preserved by Eusebius, of an epistle 


addressed to Soter Bishop of Rome (168-176 A.D.) and 
the Roman Church, Dionysius complains that his letters 
had been tampered with. ‘As brethren pressed me to 
write letters I wrote them. And these the apostles of 
the devil have filled with tares, taking away some 
things and adding others, for whom the woe is prepared. 
It is not wonderful, then, if some have ventured to 


tamper with the Scriptures of the Lord when they have 


laid their plots against writings that have no such claims 
as they?” It must needs be a straining of language to 
_ make the Scriptures here refer, as the author of ‘ Super- 
natural Religion’ seems to do, to the Old Testament. It 


1 "Emotodds yap ddeApav dfiwodvtav pe ypdipar eypaiva. Kai ravras of 
Tov d:aBodrov amdéarora Cilaviow yeyémnay, & piv éfarpodvres, & 5 mpoori-. 
Oévres. Ois 70 oval Keirar, Od Oavpacror dpa, «i Kal THY KupiaKdy fadioup- — 


yioal ries émBEBAnvra ypapav, dnére tais ob rovadras émiBeBovdrevxact. 


H. E. iv, 23 (Routh, Rel. Sac. i. p. 181). 
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is true that Justin lays great stress upon ‘type and pro- 
phecy as pointing to Christ, but there is a considerable 
step between this and calling the whole of the Old 
Testament ‘Scriptures of the Lord.” On the other 
hand, we can hardly think that Dionysius refers to a 
complete collection of writings like the New Testament. 
It seems most natural to suppose that he is speaking of 
Gospels—possibly not the canonical alone, and yet, with 
Irenaeus in our mind’s eye, we shall say probably to them. 
There is the further reason for this application of the 
words that Dionysius is known to have written against 
Marcion—‘he defended the canon of the truth 4,’ Euse- 
bius says—and such ‘tampering’ as he describes was 
precisely what Marcion had been guilty of. 


The reader will judge for himself what is the weight 
of the kind of evidence produced in this chapter. I give 
a chapter to it because the author of ‘Supernatural 
Religion’ has done the same. Doubtless it is not the 
sort of evidence that would bear pressing in a court of 
English law, but in a question of balanced probabilities 
it has I think a decided leaning to one side, and that 
the side opposed to the conclusions of ‘Supernatural 
Religion.’ 


1 “AA 8 emoroAH Tis avTOD mpds Nixopndéas péperau’ ev 7 Tv Mapxiavos 
aipecw Torepav TE THs GAnOeias mapicrara xavim. H. E. iv. 23. 
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CHAPTER. 


MELITO—APOLLINARIS—ATHENAGORAS—THE 
EPISTLE OF VIENNE AND LYONS. 


WE pass on, still in a region of fragments—‘ waifs and 
strays’ of the literature of the second century—and of 
partial and indirect (though on that account not neces- 
sarily less important) indications. 

In Melito of Sardis (c. 176 A.D) it is interesting to 
notice the first appearance of a phrase that was destined 
later to occupy a conspicuous position. Writing to his 
friend Onesimus, who had frequently asked for selec- 
tions from the Law and the Prophets bearing upon the 
Saviour, and generally for information respecting the 
number and order of ‘the Old Books,’ Melito says ‘that 
he had gone to the East and reached the spot where 
the preaching had been delivered and the acts done, 
and that having learnt accurately the books of the Old 
Covenant (or Testament) he had sent a list of them ’— 
which is subjoined!. Melito uses the word which became 
established as the title used to distinguish the elder 
Scriptures from the younger—the Old Covenant or 
Testament (i) madara d1a0jxn); and it is argued from this 
that he implies the existence of a ‘definite New Testa- 


1 "AnpiBGs pabdw Ta Tis makads Ciadhnns PiBria, imordgas émempa cor, 
Euseb. H. E. iv. 26 (Routh, Rel, Sac. i. p. 119). 
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ment, a written antitype to the Old*.’ The inference 
however seems to be somewhat in excess of what can 
be legitimately drawn. By wedaia b1a0jKn is meant 
rather the subject or contents of the books than the 
books themselves. It is the system of things, the dis- 
pensation accomplished ‘in heavenly places,’ to which 
the books belong, not the actual collected volume. The 
parallel of 2 Cor. iii. 14 (€mt rij dvayvdoet Tiy madaas dia- 
OjKns), which is ably pointed to in ‘Supernatural Reli- 
gion’,’ is too close to allow the inference of a written 
New Testament. And yet, though the word has not 
actually acquired this meaning, it was in process of 
acquiring it, and had already gone some way to acquire 
it. The books were already there, and, as we see from 
Irenaeus, critical collections of them had already begun 
to be made. Within thirty years of the time when 
Melito is writing Tertullian uses the phrase Novum 
Testamentum precisely in our modern sense, intimating 
that it had*then become the current designation®. This 
being the case we cannot wonder that there should be 
a certain reflex hint of such a sense in the words of 
Melito. 

The tract ‘On Faith, published in Syriac by Dr. 
Cureton and attributed to Melito, is not sufficiently 
authenticated to have value as evidence. 

It should be noted that Melito’s fragments contain 
nothing especially on the Gospels. 


? Westcott, On the Canon, p. 201. 

see at NE We 

% Adv. Marc. iv. 1 (cf. Rénsch, Das neue Testament Tertullian’s, p. 48), 
‘duo deos dividens, proinde diversos, alterum alterius instrumenti—vel, 
quod magis usui est dicere, testamenti.’ 
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2. 


Some time between 176-180 A.D. Claudius Apollinaris, 
Bishop of Hierapolis, addressed to the Emperor Marcus 
Aurelius an apology of which rather more than three 
lines have come down to us. A more important frag- 
ment however is assigned to this writer in the Paschal 
Chronicle, a work of the seventh century. Here it is 
said that ‘Apollinaris, the most holy bishop of Hiera- 
polis in Asia, who lived near the times of the Apostles, 
in his book about Easter, taught much the same, saying 
thus: “ There are some who through ignorance wrangle 
about these matters, in a pardonable manner; for igno- 
rance does not admit of blame but rather needs instruc- 
tion. And they say that on the 14th the Lord ate the 
lamb with His disciples, and that on the great day of 
unleavened bread He himself suffered; and they relate 
that this is in their view the statement of Matthew. 
Whence their opinion is in conflict with the law, and ac- 
cording to them the Gospels are made to be at variance!.”” 
This variance or disagreement in the Gospels evidently 
has reference to the apparent discrepancy between the 
Synoptics, especially St. Matthew and St. John, the 
former treating the Last Supper as the Paschal meal, 
the latter placing it before the Feast of the Passover 
and making the Crucifixion coincide with the slaughter 
of the Paschal lamb. Apollinaris would thus seem to 


' Eliot roivuv of 8: dyvoay pidovecxodor wept TovTwr, cvyyvwordy mpaypya 
memovOdTes' ayvoa yap ov Katnyopiay dvadéxera, GAA SidayxHs mpoodeirat. 
Kal A€éyovow br 7H 18! 7d mpdBatov pers Trav padnraw Epayer 6 Kips’ rz 
52 peyaan Huépa Trav aGipov airds Enaber” Kal dinyodvrar MatOaiov obra 
Aéyew ws vevoqkacw bbe dotppovds Te vouw % vénots ab’tdy, Kai cranrdCew 
d5oxei kar’ abrovs 7a evaryyédia. Chron. Pasch. in Routh, Rel. Sac. i. p. 160. 
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recognise both the first and the fourth Gospels as autho- 
ritative. 

Is this fragment of Apollinaris genuine? It is alleged 
against it’ (1) that Eusebius was ignorant of any such 
work on Easter, and that there is no mention of it in 
such notices of Apollinaris and his writings as have 
come down to us from Theodoret, Jerome, and Photius. 
There are some good remarks on this point by Routh 
(who is quoted in ‘Supernatural Religion’ apparently 
as adverse to the genuineness of the fragments). He 
says: ‘There seems to me to be nothing in these ex- 
tracts to compel us to deny the authorship of Apolli- 
naris. Nor must we refuse credit to the author of the 
Preface [to the Paschal Chronicle] any more than to 
other writers of the same times on whose testimony 
many books of the ancients have been received, although 
not mentioned by Eusebius or any other of his contem- 
poraries ; especially as Eusebius declares below that it 
was only some select books that had come to his hands 
out of many that Apollinaris had written?’ It is ob- 
jected (2) that Apollinaris is not likely to have spoken 
of a controversy in which the whole Asiatic Church was 
engaged as the opinion of a ‘few ignorant wranglers.’ 
A fair objection, if he was really speaking of such a con- 
troversy. But the great issue between the Churches 
of Asia and that of Rome was whether the Paschal 
festival should be kept, according to the Jewish custom, 
always on the fourteenth day of the month Nisan, or 
whether it should be kept on the Friday after the 


1 §. R. ii. p. 188 sqq. The reference to Routh is given on p. 188, n. 1; 
that to Lardner in the same note should, I believe, be ii. p. 316, not 
p- 296. 

2 Rel. Sac. i. p. 167. 
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Paschal full moon, on whatever day of the month it 
might fall. The fragment appears rather to allude to 
some local dispute as to the day on which the Lord 
suffered. To go thoroughly into this question would 
involve us in all the mazes of the so-called Paschal 
controversy, and in the end a precise and certain con- 
clusion would probably be impossible. So far as I am 
aware, all the writers who have entered into the discus- 
sion start with assuming the genuineness of the Apol- 
linarian fragment. 

There remains however the fact that it rests onlg 
upon the attestation of a writer of the seventh century, 
who may possibly be wrong, but, if so, has been led into 
his error not wilfully but by accident. No reason can 
be alleged for the forging or purposely false ascription 
of a fragment like this, and it bears the stamp of good 
faith in that it asks indulgence for opponents instead 
of censure. We may perhaps safely accept the frag- 
ment with some, not large, deduction from its weight. 


3. 


An instance of the precariousness of the argument 
from silence would be supplied by the writer who comes 
next under review—Athenagoras. No mention what- 
ever is made of Athenagoras either by Eusebius or 
Jerome, though he appears to have been an author of 
a certain importance, two of whose works, an Apology 
addressed to Marcus Aurelius and Commodus and a 
treatise on the Resurrection, are still extant. The 
genuineness of neither of these works is doubted. 

The Apology, which may be dated about 177 A.D., 
contains a few references to our Lord’s discourses, but 
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not such as can have any great weight as evidence. 
The first that is usually given, a parallel to Matt. v. 
39, 40 (good for evil), is introduced in such a way as 
to show that the author intends only to give the sense 


and not the words. 


The same may be said of another 


sentence that is compared with Mark x. 61 :— 


Athenagoras, 
Leg. pro Christ. 33. 
“Ore ev apxn 6 Oeds eva dvdpa 


€mdace kal piay yuvaika. 


Mark x. 6. 
? A S). # -~ , a” ‘ 
Amd O€ apxis kticews dipoer Kai 


Ondv eroingev aitodls 6 Geds. 


All that can be said is that the thought here appears to 
have been suggested by the Gospel—and that not quite 


immediately. 


A much closer—and indeed, we can hardly doubt, 
a real—parallel is presented by a longer passage :— 


Athenagoras, 
Leg. pro Christ. 11. 

What then are the precepts 
in which we are instructed? 
I say unto you: Love your 
enemies, bless them that curse, 
pray for them that persecute 
you; that ye may become the 
sons of your Father which is 
in heaven: who maketh his 
sun to rise on the evil and the 
good, and sendeth rain on the 
just and the unjust. 


Matt. v. 44, 45. 


I say unto you: Love your 
enemies [bless them that curse 
you, do good to them that 
hate you], and pray for them 
that persecute you; that ye 
may become the sons of your 
Father which is in heaven: for 
he maketh his sun to rise on 
the evil and the good, and 
sendeth rain on the just and 
the unjust. 


' The quotations from Athenagoras are transcribed from ‘Supernatural 
Religion’ and Lardner (Credibility &c., ii. p. 195 sq-). I have not access 


to the original work. 
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eyo dé Neyw Upiv, dyamare Tous 
> A ce - > ~ ‘ 
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pucovvras ipias|, mpooevxeabe irep 
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viol rod matpds tua@v Tov €v ovpa- 
” ~ > , 

vois, OTt Tov HALOV avTov avaTehhet 


Sr ‘ ; See | ‘ ‘ , 
€xt movnpols Kat ayaOovs Kat Bpe- 


xee ént Stxatovs Kal adixous. 

The bracketed clauses in the text of St. Matthew are 
both omitted and inserted by a large body of authori- 
ties, but, as it is rightly remarked in ‘Supernatural 
Religion,’ they are always either both omitted or both 
inserted ;| we’ must therefore believe that the omission 
and insertion of one only by Athenagoras is without 
manuscript precedent. Otherwise the exactness of the 
.parallel is great; and it is thrown the more into relief 
when we compare the corresponding passage in St. 
Luke. 

The quotation is completed in the next chapter of 
Athenagoras’ work :— 

Athenagoras, 
Leg. pro Christ. 12. 

For if ye love, he says, them 
which love and lend to them 
which lend to you, what re- 
ward shall ye have? 


> A A > bad 4 ‘ 
Eav yap ayanare, pnov, rovs 


Matt. v. 46. 
For if ye shall love them 
which love you, what reward 
have ye? 


"Edy yap dyamjonre tovs dya- 
dyaravras, kat Saveifere rois Savet- mavras bpas Tiva pooOdv exere; 
Covow ipiv, riva pro Odv Ekere ; 

Here the middle clause in the quotation appears to be 
a reminiscence of St. Luke vi. 34 (éav davionre map’ Gv €dnt- 


(ere AaBeiv). Justin also, it should be noted, has dyanare 
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(but ¢«2 dyanare) for dyamjonre. If this passage had 
stood alone, taking into account the variations and 
the even run and balance of the language we might 
have thought perhaps that Athenagoras had had before 
him a different version. Yet the tiva suocddv, compared 
with the wofa xdpis of St. Luke and ri xawoép woveire of 
Justin, would cause misgivings, and greater run and 
balance is precisely what would result from ‘ unconscious 
cerebration.” ° 

_ Two more references are pointed out to Matt. v. 28 
and Matt. v. 32, one with slight, the other with medium, 
‘variation, which leave the question very much in the 
same position. 

We ought not to omit to notice that Athenagoras 
quotes one uncanonical saying, introducing it with the 
phrase zdAwv jyiy A€yovtos tod Adyov. I am not at all 
clear that this is not merely one of the ‘precepts’ (oi 
Adyor) alluded to above. At any rate it is exceedingly 
doubtful that the Logos is here personified. It seems 
rather parallel to the 6 Adyos édjAov of Justin (Dial. c. 
Tryph. 129). 

Considering the date at which he wrote I have little 
doubt that Athenagoras is actually quoting from the 
Synoptics, but he cannot, on the whole, be regarded asa 
very powerful witness for them. 


4. 

After the cruel persecution from which the Churches 
of Vienne and Lyons had suffered in the year 177 A.D., 
a letter was written in their name, containing an account 
of what had happened, which Lardner describes as ‘the 
finest thing of the kind in all antiquity'.’ This letter, 

* Credibility §c., ii. p. 161. 
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which was addressed to the Churches of Asia and 
Phrygia, contained several quotations from the New 
Testament, and among them one that is evidently from 
St. Luke’s Gospel. 

It is said of one of the martyrs, Vettius Epagathus, 
that his manner of life was so strict that, young as he 
was, he could claim a share in the testimony borne to 
the more aged Zacharias. Indeed he had walked in all 
the commandments and ordinances of the Lord blameless, 
and in the service of his neighbour untiring, &c.! The 
italicised words are a verbatim reproduction of Lukei. 6. 

There is an ambiguity in the words cvveficova0at Ti 
To) mpeaButépov Zaxapiov paptrupta. The genitive after 
paptupia may be either subjective or objective—‘ the 
testimony borne dy’ or ‘the testimony borne Zo or 
of’ the aged Zacharias. I have little doubt that the 
translation given above is the right one. It has the 
authority of Lardner (‘equalled the character of’) and 
Routh (‘Zachariae senioris elogio aequaretur’), and 
seems to be imperatively required by the context. 
The eulogy passed upon Vettius Epagathus is justified 
by the uniform strictness of his daily life (he has walked 
in all the commandments &c.), not by the single act of 
his constancy in death. 

The author of ‘Supernatural Religion, apparently 
following Hilgenfeld?, adopts the other translation, 
and bases on it an argument that the allusion is to 
the martyrdom of Zacharias, and therefore not to our 
third Gospel in which no mention of that martyrdom 
is contained. On the other hand, we are reminded that 
the narrative of the martyrdom of Zacharias enters into 


1 Ep. Vien. et Lugd. § 3 (in Routh, Rel. Sac. i. p. 297). 
S. R. ii. p. 203; Evv. Fustin’s u. s. w. p. 155. 
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the Protevangelium of James. That apocryphal Gospel 
however contains nothing approaching to the words 
which coincide exactly with the text of St. Luke. 

Even if there had been a greater doubt than there 
is as to the application of paprupiq, it would be difficult 
to resist the conclusion that the Synoptic Gospel is 
being quoted. The words occur in the most peculiar 
and distinctive portion of the Gospel; and the corre- 
spondence is so exact and the phrase itself so striking 
as not to admit of any other source. The order, the 
choice of words, the construction, even to the use of the 
nominative dyeuztos where we might very well have 
had the adverb dyéurrws, all point the same way. 
These fine edges of the quotation, so to speak, must 
needs have been rubbed off in the course of transmission 
through several documents. But there is not a trace 
of any other document that contained such a remark 
upon the character of Zacharias. 

This instance of a Synoptic quotation may, I think, 
safely be depended upon. 

Another allusion, a little lower down in the Epistle, 
which speaks of the same Vettius Epagathus as ‘having 
in himself the Paraclete [there is a play on the use of 
the word zapdxAnros just before], the Spirit, more abund- 
antly than Zacharias, though in exaggerated and bad 
taste, probably has reference to Luke i. 67, ‘ And 
Zacharias his father was filled with the Holy Ghost,’ &c. 


{ Mr. Mason calls my attention to évdupa vupduxdy in § 13, and also to the 
misleading statement in S. R. ii. p. 201 that ‘no writing of the New 
Testament is directly referred to.’ I should perhaps have more fault to 
find with the sentence on p. 204, ‘It follows clearly and few venture to 
_ doubt,” &c. I have assumed however for some time that the reader will 
be on his guard against expressions such as these.] 


CHAPI EKA. 


PTOLEMAEUS AND HERACLEON—CELSUS—THE 
MURATORIAN FRAGMENT. 


WE are now very near emerging into open daylight; 


but there are three items in the evidence which lie upon 


the border of the debateable ground, and as questions 
have been raised about these it may be well for us to 
discuss them. 

We have already had occasion to speak of the two 


Gnostics Ptolemaeus and Heracleon. It is necessary, in 
the first place, to define the date of their evidence with © 


greater precision, and, in the second, to consider its 
bearing. 

Let us then, in attempting to do this, dismiss all 
secondary and precarious matter; such as (1) the 
argument drawn by Tischendorf’ from the order in 
‘which the names of the disciples of Valentinus are men- 
tioned and from an impossible statement of Epiphanius 
which seems to make Heracleon older than Cerdon, and 


(2) the argument that we find in Volkmar and ‘Super- _ 


natural Religion ®’ from the use of the present tense by 
Hippolytus, as if the two writers, Ptolemaeus and 


1 Wann wurden u. s. w. p. 48 sq. 
? Ursprung, p.130; S.R ii. p. 222. 
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Heracleon, were contemporaries of his own in 225- 
235 A.D. Hippolytus does indeed say, speaking of a 
division in the school of Valentinus, ‘Those who are 
of Italy, of whom is Heracleon and Ptolemaeus, say’ &c. 
But there is no reason why there should not be a kind 
of historic present, just as we might say, ‘ The Atomists, 
of whom are Leucippus and Democritus, hold’ &c., or 
‘St. Peter says this, St. Paul says that.’ The account 
of such presents would seem to be that the writer speaks » 
as if quoting from a book that he has actually before 
him. It is not impossible that Heracleon and Ptole- 
maeus may have been still living at the time when 
Hippolytus wrote, but this cannot be inferred simply 
from the tense of the verb. Surer data are supplied by 
Irenaeus. 
Irenaeus mentions Ptolemaeus several times in his 
first and second books, and on one occasion he couples 
with his the name of Heracleon. But to what date 
does this evidence of Irenaeus refer? At what time. 
was Irenaeus himself writing. We have seen that the 
terminus ad quem, at least for the first three books, 
is supplied by the death of Eleutherus (c. A.D. 190). 
On the other hand, the third book at least was written 
after the publication of the Greek version of the Old 
Testament by Theodotion, which Epiphanius tells 
us appeared in the reign of Commodus (180-190 A.D.). 
A still more precise date is given to Theodotion’s work 
in the Paschal Chronicle, which places it under the 
Consuls Marcellus (Massuet would read ‘ Marullus’) 
and AElian in the year 184 A.D.' This last statement 
is worth very little, and it is indeed disputed whether 


/ 


‘ Cf. Credner, Beitrage, ii. p. 254. 
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-Theodotion’s version can have appeared so late as this. 
At any rate we must assume that it was in the hands 
of Irenaeus about 185 A.D., and it will be not before 
this that the third book of the work ‘ Against Heresies’ 
was written. It will perhaps sufficiently satisfy all 
parties if we suppose that Irenaeus was engaged in 
writing his first three books between the years 182— 
188 A.D. But the name of Ptolemaeus is mentioned 
very near the beginning of the Preface; so that Irenaeus 
would be committing to paper the statement of. his 
acquaintance with Ptolemaeus as early as 182 A.D. 

This is however the last link in the chain. Let us 
trace it a little further backwards. Irenaeus’ acquaint- 
ance with Ptolemaeus can hardly have been a fact of 
yesterday at the time when he wrote. Ptolemaeus 
represented the ‘Italian’ branch of the Valentinian. 
school, and therefore it seems a fair supposition that 
Irenaeus would come in contact with him during his 
visit to Rome in 178 A.D.; and the four years from 
that date to 182 A.D. can hardly be otherwise than a 
short period to allow for the necessary intimacy with his 
teaching to have been formed. 

But we are carried back one step further still. It is 
not only Ptolemaeus but Ptolemaeus and his party (oi — 
wep [lroAeuatov’). There has been time for Ptolemaeus to 
found a school within a school of his own; and his 
school has already begun to express its opinions, either 
collectively or through its individual members. 

In this way the real date of Ptolemaeus seems still to 
recede, but I will not endeavour any further to put a 
numerical value upon it which might be thought to be 


1 Adv. Haer. i. Praef. 2. 
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prejudiced. It will be best for the reader to fill up the 
blank according to his own judgment. 

Heracleon will to a certain extent go with Ptolemaeus, 
with whom he is persistently coupled, though, as he is 
only mentioned once by Irenaeus, the data concerning 
“him are less precise. They are however supplemented 
by an allusion in the fourth book of the Stromateis of 
Clement of Alexandria (which appears to have been 
written in the last decade of the century) to Heracleon as 
one of the chief of the school of Valentinus’, and perhaps 
also by a statement of Origen to the effect that Hera- 
cleon was said to be a yvdépmos of Valentinus himself. 
The meaning of the latter term is questioned, and it is 
certainly true that it may stand for pupil or scholar, as 
Elisha was to Elijah or as the Apostles were to their 
Master; but that it could possibly be applied to two 
persons who never came into personal contact must be, 
I cannot but think, very doubtful. This then, if true, 
would throw back Heracleon some little way even 
beyond 160 A.D. 

From the passage in the Stromateis we gather that 
Heracleon, if he did not (as is usually inferred) write a 
commentary, yet wrote an isolated exposition of a 
portion of St. Luke’s Gospel. In the same way we 
learn from Origen that he wrote a commentary upon 
St. John. 

We shall probably not be wrong in referring many 
of the Valentinian quotations given by Irenaeus to 
Ptolemaeus and Heracleon. By the first writer we also 
have extant an Epistle to a disciple called Flora, which 


* Strom. iv. 9. 
2 Tdv Ovadrertivov AcydSpevor elvaa yvepipov ‘Hpaxdéwva .. . Origen, Comm. 
in Foh. ii. p. 60 (quoted by Volkmar, Ursprung, p. 127)- 
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has been preserved by Epiphanius. This Epistle, which 
there is no reason to doubt, contains unequivocal refer- 


ences to our first Gospel. 


Epistle to Flora. 
Epiph. Har. 217 a. 
vikia yap 4} modus pepiodcioa 
ed’. €avriy ore py Stvarae orjva 


[6 corjp Hpav arepyvaro |. 


Ibid. 217 D. 

[egy avrois dre] Movors mpds 
Thy okAnpoxapdiay tuay emerpee 
TO amohvew Thy yuvaika avrov. 
dx dpxijs yap. ov yéyovey ovras. 
Gcds yap (pyot) cuvélevEe ravrny 


tiv ovtvylay Kal 6 ouvétevEer 6: 


Kuptos, avOpamos (pn) py xept- 
Gro, 


Lbid. 218 pv. 

6 yap Gcds (pyolv) eiwe tipa 
roy TraTépa gov Kal Ti pnrépa cov, 
¢ > , ie oe y ‘ 
iva ed cou yérntau’ ipeis dé (pyar) 

» Bee ~ , 4 
eipnxare (rois mpeaBurépos héyar), 
7 -~ ~ >. > ~ > 
dapov TH Ged 6 cay HpeAnOijs && 
pod, Kal NKupoaare Toy vopov TOD 
Gcod, dia THy mapadoow tpaey Tov 

¢ ~ » + 
mpeoButépwv. tovto dé “Hoaias 
eLehovncev ecima@v’ 6 ads obros 
Tea ’ a ¢ . , 
Tots xeiAeot pe Tima 7 Se Kapdia 
aitav mépp@ améxet am’ euod. pd- 
thv dé o¢Bovrai pe, diddoKovres 
didacxaXias, évrddpara avOporer. 


Matt. xii. 25 (Mark iii. 26, 
Luke xi, 17). 
naga mods 7) oikia pepiobeioa 
xa@ éautijs ov orabncerat, 


Matt. xix. 8, 6 (Mark x. 5, 6,9). 
héeyet adrois: “OTe Mavens mpos 
THY okAnpokapdiay tpav emerpeev 
byiy drohicat Tas yuvaixas tov 
aw dpxjs Sé€ od yéyovev otras. 
. 6 obv 6 Gcds cuvelevéev ady- 


Oparos pr) xopifero. 


Matt. xv. 4-8 (Mark vii. 10, 
¥r; 6,9). = 

6 yap Ocds évereihato héyor, 
Tipa roy marépa Kal Thy pytépa ... 
tpeis S€ déyere’ ds dy city TE 
matpt } Th pytpt’ A@pov 6 éay e& 
€uod aednbijs, . 
Tov vépoyv Tod Geod Sia. THY wapa- 
Soow ipar. 
empopyrevoey trept cpav “Hoalas 
Aéyor' “O dads obros Tois xeiNeoiv 


. kal. HKUpoaare 


tmroxpiral, Kahos 


pe tyud, ) Sé Kapdia airdv réppe 
améxer am éuov- parny dé o¢Bov- 
rai pe Siddoxovres SiSackadias év- 
tdApara avOpamrer. 
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Ibid. 220 D, 221 A. Matt. v. 38, 39 (Luke vi. 29). 
ro yap, OpOadpov avri dpOar- nKovoare Sr eppyOn, OpPOarpor 


pov kai ddévra dvti dddvros... avti dpOarpod Kai dddvta avi 

> ca ~ col > 

€y® yap réyw dpiv py dvtiotiva. dddvros- eyo S€ A€y@ piv py avti- 
mo a > ‘ PA ’ = - 7 > 7 @ 

Shos TH wovnp@ GAG éav tis ce arivat TH Tovnpe: GAN Gortts ge 

r col 

paricn orpeyov aire kat thy GAAnvy —_pamrifer eis tiv Sekiav craydva gov, 


, , > ~ “ 4 
ciayova. orpépov ait@ Kal tHv GdAnv. 


Some doubt indeed appears to be enteftained by the 
author of ‘Supernatural Religion!’ as to whether these 
quotations are really taken from the first Synoptic; but 
it would hardly have arisen if he had made a more 
special study of the phenomena of patristic quotation. If 
he had done this, I do not think there would have been 
any question on the subject. A comparison of the other 
Synoptic parallels, and of the Septuagint in the case of 
the quotation from Isaiah, will make the agreement with 
the Matthaean text still more conspicuous. It is in- 
structive to notice the reproduction of the most charac- 
teristic features of this text—zdAts, weprodeioa (edv pepioOn 
Mark, d:ayepicbeioa Luke), drt Movojjs, énérpeyev daodi- 
[oar] tlds] yuvaix[as], od yeyover oitws, jxupdcare . . dia 
THY T., dpOarpdv . . . dddvTOS, avTicTIVat TO Tone, aTpEWor, 
and the order and cast of sentence in all the quotations. 
The first quotation, with é¢’ éavrjv and ddvarat orifvat, 
which may be compared (though, from the context, 
somewhat doubtfully) with Mark, presents, I believe, 
the only trace.of the influence of any other text. 

To what period in the life of Ptolemaeus this Epistle 
to Flora may have belonged we have no means of 
knowing ; but it is unlikely that the writer should have 


1 «Tn affirming that [these quotations] are taken from the Gospel accord- 
ing to St. Matthew apologists exhibit their usual arbitrary haste,’ &c. 
S. R. ii. p. 224. 
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used one set of documents at one part of his life and 
another set at another. Viewed along with so much 
confirmatory matter in the account of the Valentinians 
by Irenaeus, the evidence may be taken as that of 
Ptolemaeus himself rather than of this single letter. 


2. 


The question in regard to Celsus, whose attacks upon 
Christianity called forth such.an elaborate reply from 
Origen, is chiefly one of date. To go into this at once 
adequately and independently would need a much longer 
investigation than can be admitted into the present 
work. The subject has quite recently been treated in 
a monograph by the well-known writer Dr. Keim’, and, 
as there will be in this case no suspicion of partiality, 
I shall content myself with stating Dr. Keim’s con- 
clusions. 

Origen himself, Dr. Keim thinks, was writing under 
the Emperor Philip about A.D. 248. But he regards 
his opponent Celsus, not as a contemporary, but as 
belonging to a past age (Contra Celsum, i. 8, vii. 11), 
and his work as nothing recent, but rather as having 
obtained a certain celebrity in heathen literature (v. 3). 
For all this it had to be disinterred, as it were, and that 
not without difficulty, by a Christian (viii. 76). 

Exact and certain knowledge however about Celsus 
Origen did not possess. He leans to the opinion that 
his opponent was an Epicurean of that name who lived 
‘under Hadrian and later’ (i. 8). This Epicurean had 


* Celsu’’ Wahres Wort, Zurich, 1873. For what follows, see especially 
p- 261 sqq. 
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also written several books against Magic (i. 68). Now 
it is known that there was a Celsus, a friend of Lucian, 
who had also written against Magic, and to whom 
Lucian dedicated his ‘ Pseudomantis, or Alexander of 
Abonoteichos.’ 

It was clearly obvious to identify the two persons, 
and there was much to be said in favour of the identi- 
fication. But there was this difficulty. Origen indeed 
speaks of the Celsus to whom he is replying as an 
Epicurean, and here and there Epicurean opinions are 
expressed in the fragments of the original work that 
Origen has preserved. But Origen himself was some- 
what puzzled to find that the main principles of the 
author were rather Platonic or Neo-platonic than Epi- 
curean, and this observation has been confirmed by 
modern enquiry. The Celsus of Origen is in reality 
a Platonist. 

It still being acknowledged that the friend of Lucian 
was an Epicurean, this discovery seemed fatal to the 
supposition that he was the author of the work against 
the Christians. Accordingly there was a tendency among 
critics, though not quite a unanimous tendency, to sepa- ~ 
rate again the two personalities which had been united. 
At this point Dr. Keim comes upon the scene, and he 
asks the question, Was Lucian’s friend really an Epi- 
curean? Lucian nowhere says so in plain words, but 
it was taken as a primd facie inference from some of 
the language used by him. For instance, he describes 
the Platonists as being on good terms with this very 
Alexander of Abonoteichos whom he is ridiculing and 
exposing. He appeals to Celsus to say whether a certain 
work of Epicurus is not his finest. He says that his 
friend will be pleased to know that one of his objects 
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in writing is to see justice done to Epicurus. All these 
expressions Dr. Keim thinks may be explained as the 
quiet playful irony that was natural to Lucian, and from 
other indications in the work he concludes that Lucian’s 
Celsus may well have been a Platonist, though not 
a bigoted one, just as Lucian himself was not in any 
strict and narrow sense an:Epicurean. 

When once the possibility of the identification is con- 
ceded, there are, as Dr. Keim urges, strong reasons for 
its adoption. The characters of the two owners of the 
name Celsus, so far as they can be judged from the work 
of Origen on the one hand and Lucian on the other, are 
the same. Both are distinguished for their opposition 
to magical arts. The Celsus of the Pseudomantis is a 
friend of Lucian, and it is precisely from a friend of 
Lucian that the ‘Word of Truth’ replied to by Origen 
might be supposed to have come. Lastly, time and 
place both support the identification. The Celsus of 
Lucian lived under Marcus Aurelius and Commodus, 
and Dr. Keim decides, after an elaborate examination 
of the internal evidence, that the Celsus of Origen wrote 
his work in the year 178 A.D., towards the close of the 
teign of Marcus Aurelius. 

Such is Dr. Keim’s view. In the date assigned to the 
Aéyos dAnOjs it does not differ materially from that of the 
large majority of critics. Gratz alone goes as far back 
as to the time of Hadrian. Hagenbach, Hasse, Tischen- 
dorf, and Friedlander fix upon the middle, Mosheim, 
Gieseler, Baur, and Engelhardt upon the second half, of 
the second century; while the following writers assume 
either generally the reign of Marcus Aurelius, or specially 
with Dr. Keim one of the two great persecutions— 
Spencer, Tillemont, Neander, Tzschirner, Jachmann, 
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Bindemann, Lommatzsch, Hase, Redepenning, Zeller. 
The only two writers mentioned by Dr. Keim as con- 
tending for a later date are Ueberweg and Volkmar, 
‘who strangely misunderstands both Origen and Baur }.’ 
Volkmar is followed by the author of ‘Supernatural 
Religion.’ 

At whatever date Celsus wrote, it appears to be 
sufficiently clear that he knew and used all the four 
canonical Gospels *. 


3. 


The’ last document that need be discussed by us at 
present is the remarkable fragment which, from its dis- 
coverer and from its contents, bears the name of the 
Canon of Muratori *. 

Whatever was the original title and whatever may 
have been the extent of the work from which it is taken, 
the portion of it that has come down to us is by far the 
most important of all the direct evidence for the Canon 
both of the Gospels and of the New Testament in 
general with which we have yet had to deal. It is 
indeed the first in which the conception of a Canon is 
quite unequivocally put forward. We have for the first 
time a definite list of the books received by the Church 
and a distinct separation made between these and those 
that are rejected. 

The fragment begins abruptly with the end of a 


1 Keim, Celsus’ Wahres Wort, p. 262. 

2 Ibid. p. 228 sq.; Volkmar, Ursprung, p. 80. 

* The text of this document is printed in full by Routh, Rel. Sac. i. 
pp- 394-396; Westcott, On the Canon, p. 487 sqq.; Hilgenfeld, Der Kanon 
und die Kritik des N. T. ad p. 40,n.; Credner, Geschichte des Neutestament- 
lichen Kanon, ed. Volkmar, p. 153 sqq., &c. 
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sentence apparently relating to the composition of the — 


Gospel according to St. Mark. Then follows ‘in the 
third place the Gospel according to St. Luke,’ of which 
some account is given. ‘The fourth of the Gospels’ is 
that of John,‘ one of the disciples of the Lord.’ A legend 
is related as to the origin of this Gospel. Then men- 
tion is made of the Acts, which are attributed to Luke. 
Then follow thirteen Epistles of St. Paul by name. 
Two Epistles professing to be addressed to the Laodi- 
ceans and Alexandrines are dismissed as forged in the 
interests of the heresy of Marcion. The Epistle of 
Jude and two that bear the superscription of John are 
admitted. Likewise the two Apocalypses of John and 


Peter. [No mention is made, it will be seen, of the 


Epistle to the Hebrews, of that of James, of I and Il 
Peter, and of III John?.] 

The Pastor of Hermas, a work of recent date, may 
be read but not published in the Church before the 


people, and cannot be included either in the number of. 


the prophets or apostles. 


On the other hand nothing at all can be received of — 


Arsinous, Valentinus, or Miltiades; neither the new 
Marcionite book of Psalms, which with Basilides and 
the Asian founder of the Cataphryges (or the founder 
of the Asian Cataphryges, i.e. Montanus) is rejected. 
The importance of this will be seen at a glance. The 
chief question is here again in regard to the date, which 
must be determined from the document itself. A suffi- 
ciently clear indication seems to be given in the language 
used respecting the Pastor of Hermas. This work is 
said to have been composed ‘very lately in our times, 


? See however Dr. Lightfoot in Cont. Rev., Oct. 1875, p. 837. 
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Pius the brother-of the writer occupying the episcopal 
chair of the Roman Church.’ The episcopate of Pius is 
dated from 142-157 A.D., so that 157 A.D. may be taken 
as the starting-point from which we have to reckon the 
interval implied by the words ‘very recently in our 
times’ (nuperrime temporibus nostris), Taking these 
words in their natural sense, I should think that the 
furthest limit they would fairly admit of would be a 
generation, or say thirty years, after the death of Pius 
(for even in taking a date such as this we are obliged 
to assume that the Pastor was published only just before 
the death of that bishop). The most probable construc- 
tion seems to be that the unknown author meant that 
the Pastor of Hermas was composed within his own 
memory. Volkmar is doubtless right in saying! that 
he meant to distinguish the work in question from the 
writings of the Prophets and Apostles, but still the 
double use of the words ‘nuperrime’ and ‘temporibus 
nostris’ plainly indicate something more definite than 
merely ‘our post-apostolic time.’ If this had been the 
sense we should have had some such word as ‘recentius’ 
instead of ‘nuperrime.’ The argument of ‘ Supernatural 
Religion ?,’ that ‘in supposing that the writer may have 
appropriately used the phrase thirty or forty years after 
the time of Pius so much licence is taken that there is 
absolutely no reason why a still greater interval may 
not be allowed,’ is clearly playing fast and loose with 
language, and doing so for no good reason; for*the only 
ground for assigning a later date is that the earlier one 
is inconvenient for the critic’s theory. The other indi- 
cations tally quite sufficiently with the date 170-190 A.D. 


1 Ursprung, p. 28. 2 ii. p. 245. 
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Basilides, Valentinus, Marcion, the Marcionites, we know 
were active long before this period. The Montanists 
(who appear under the name by which they were gene- 
tally known in the earlier writings, ‘ Cataphryges’) were 
beginning to be notorious, and are mentioned in the 
letter of the Churches of Vienne and Lyons. Miltiades 
was a contemporary of Claudius Apollinaris who wrote 
against him’. All the circumstances point to such 
a date as that of Irenaeus, and the conception of the 


Canon is very similar to that which we should gather 


from the great work ‘Against Heresies.’ If this does 
not agree with preconceived opinions as to what the 
state of the Canon ought to have been, it is the opinion 
that ought to be rectified accordingly, and not plain 
words explained away. 

I can see no sound objection to the date 170-180 A.D., 
but by adding ten years to this we shall reach the ex- 
treme limit admissible. 

I do not know whether it is necessary to refer to the 
objection from the absence of any mention of the first 
two Synoptic Gospels, through the mutilated state of ~ 
the document. It is true that the inference that they 
were originally mentioned rests only ‘upon conjecture %,’ 
but it is the kind of conjecture that, taking all things 
into consideration—the extent to which the evidence 
of the fragment in other respects corresponds with the 
Catholic tradition, the state of the Canon in Irenzus, 
the relation of the evidence for the first Gospel in par- 
ticular to that for the others—can be reckoned at very 
little less than ninety-nine chances out of a hundred. 


1 Cf. Credner, Gesch. des Kanon, p. 167. 
2 §. R. ii. p. 241. 
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To the same class belongs Dr. Donaldson’s sugges- 
tion! that the passage which contains the indication 
of date may bean interpolation. It is always possible 
that the particular passage that happens to be important 
in any document of this date may be an interpolation,,. 
but the chances that it really is so must be in any case 
very slight, and here there is no valid reason for sus- 
pecting interpolation. It does not at all follow, as Dr. 
Donaldson seems to think, that because a document is 
mutilated therefore it is more likely to be interpolated ; 
for interpolation is the result of quite a different series 
of accidents. The interpolation, if it were such, could 
not well be accidental because it has no appearance of 
being a gloss; on the other hand, only far-fetched and 
improbable motives can be alleged for it as intentional. 

The full statement of the fragment in regard to St. 
Luke’s Gospel is as follows. ‘Luke the physician after 
the Ascension of Christ, having been taken into his com- 
pany by Paul, wrote in his own name to the best of his 
judgment (ex opinione), and, though he had not himself 
seen the Lord in the flesh, so far as he could ascertain ; 
accordingly he begins his narrative with the birth of 
John” The greater part of this account appears to be 
taken simply from the Preface to the Gospel, which is 
supplemented by the tradition that St. Luke was a 
physician and also the author of the Acts. As evidence 
to those facts a document dating some hundred years 
after the composition of the Gospel is not of course 
very weighty; its real importance is as showing the 
authority which the Gospel at this date possessed in 
the Church. That authority cannot have been acquired 
in a day, but represents the culmination of a long and 

* Quoted in S. R, ii. p. 247. 
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gradual movement. What we have to note is that he 
movement, some of the stages of which we have been 
tracing, has now definitely reached its culmination. 

In regard to the fourth Gospel the Muratorian fre 


upon this, and before we proceed to draw together the 
threads of the previous enquiry, it will be well for us” 
first to bring up the evidence for the fourth Gospel to 
the same date and position as that for the other » . 
This then will be the subject of the next chapter. 


CHAPTER XII. 


THE EXTERNAL EVIDENCE FOR THE FOURTH 
GOSPEL. 


THE fourth Gospel was, upon any theory, written 
later than the others, and it is not clear that it was 
published as soon as it was written. Both tradition 
and the internal evidence of the concluding chapter 
seem to point to the existence of somewhat peculiar 
relations between the Evangelist and the presbyters of 
the Asian Church, which would make it not improbable 
that the Gospel was retained for some time by the 
latter within their own private circle before it was given 
to the Church at large. 

We have the express statement of Irenaeus’, who, if 
he was born as is commonly supposed at Smyrna about 
140 A.D., must be a good authority, that the Apostle 
St. John lived on till the times of Trajan (98-117 A.D.). 
If so, it is very possible that the Gospel was not yet 
_ published, or barely published, when Clement of Rome 
wrote his Epistle to the Corinthians. Neither, con- 
sidering its almost esoteric character and the slow rate 
at which such a work would travel at first, should we 


1 Adv. Haer. ii. 22. 5, tii. 3. 4- 
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be very much surprised if it was not in the hands of 


Barnabas (probably in Alexandria) and Hermas (at 
Rome). In no case indeed could the silence of these 
two writers be of much moment, as in the Epistle of 
Barnabas the allusions to the New Testament literature 
are extremely few and slight, while in the Shepherd of 
Hermas there are no clear and certain references either 
to the Old Testament or the New Testament at all. 

And yet there is a lively controversy round these two 
names as to whether or not they contain evidence for 
the fourth Gospel, and that they do is maintained not 
only by apologists, but also by writers of quite un- 
questionable impartiality like Dr. Keim. Dr. Keim, 
it will be remembered, argues against the Johannean 
authorship of the Gospel, and yet on this particular 
point he seems to be almost an advocate for the side 
to which he is opposed. 

‘Volkmar,’ he says', ‘has recently spoken of Barnabas as undeniably 
ignorant of the Logos-Gospel, and explained the early date assigned to his 
Epistle by Ewald and Weizsicker and now also by Riggenbach as due to 
their perplexity at finding in it no trace of St. John. There is room for 
another opinion. However much it may be shown that Barnabas gives 
neither an incident nor a single sentence from the Gospel, that he is unac- 
quainted with the conception of the Logos, that expressions like ‘ water and 


blood, or the Old Testament types of Christ, and especially the serpent 
reared in the wilderness as an object of faith, are employed by him inde- 


pendently—for all this the deeper order of conceptions in the Epistle. 


coincides in the gross or in detail so repeatedly with the Gospel that 
science must either assume a connection between them, or, if it leaves the 
problem unsolved, renounces its own calling. “The Son of God” was to 
be manifested in the flesh, manifested through suffering, to go to his glory 
through death and the Cross, to bring life and the immanent presence of 
the Godhead, such is here and there the leading idea. Existing before the 
foundation of the world, the Lord of the world, the sender of the 
prophets, the object of their prophecies, beheld even by Abraham, in the 
person of Moses himself typified as the only centre of Israel’s hopes, and 


* Geschichte Jesu von Nazara, i. pp. 141-143. 
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in so far already revealed and glorified in type before his incarnation, 
he was at last to appear, to dwell among us, to be seen, not as son of. 
David but as Son of God, in the garment of the flesh, by those who 
could not even endure the light of this world’s sun, So did he come; nay, 
so did he die to fulfil the promise, in the very act of his apparent defeat to 
dispense purification, pardon, life, to destroy death, to overcome the devil, 
to show forth the Resurrection, and with the Resurrection his right to future 
judgment; at the same time, it is true, to fill up the measure of the sins of 
Israel, whom he had loved exceedingly and for whom he had done such 
great wonders and signs, and to prepare for himself again a new people 
who should keep his commandments, his new law. The mission that his 
Father gave him he has accomplished, of his own free will and for our 
sake—the true explanation of his death—did he suffer. ‘The Jews” have 
not hoped upon him, clearly as the typical design of the Old Testament 
and Moses himself pointed to him, and, in opposition to the spiritual teach- 
ing of Moses, they have been seduced into the carnal and sensual by the 
devil; they have set their trust and their hopes, not upon God, but upon 
the fleshly circumcision and upon the visible house of God, worshipping 
the Lord in the temple almost like the heathen. But the Christian raises 
himself above the flesh and its lusts, which disturb the faculties of know- 
ledge as well as those of will, to the Spirit and the spiritual service of God, 
above the ways of darkness to the ways of light; he presses on to faith, 
and with faith to perfect knowledge, as one born again, who is full of the 
Spirit of God, in whom God dwells and prophesies, interpreting past and 
future without being seen or heard; as taught of God and fulfilling the 
commandments of the new law of the Lord, a lover of the brethren, and in 
himself the child of peace, of joy, and of love. For this class of ideas 
there is no analogy in St. Paul, or even in the Epistle to the Hebrews, but 
only in this Gospel, much as the connection has hitherto been overlooked. 
Indeed, though it may still in places be questioned on which side the rela- 
tion of dependence lies (it might be thought that Barnabas supplied the 
ideas, John the application of them, and the conception of the Logos crown- 
ing all), in any case the Gospel appeared at a date near to that of the 
Epistle of Barnabas. With more reason may it be said that it is not until 
we come to the Epistle of Barnabas that we find stiff scholastic theory 
a more predominant typology, an artificialised view of Judaism; besides 
the points of view always appear as something received and not originated— 
water and blood, new law, new people—and in the solemn manifestation of 
the Son of God immediately after the selection of the Apostles, in the great 
but fruitless exhibition of miracle and love for Israel, there is evidently 
allusion to history, that is, to John ii and xii, 

‘The Epistle of Barnabas,’ Dr. Keim adds, ‘after the lucid demonstration 
of Volkmar—in spite of Hilgenfeld and Weizsiicker, and now also of 
Riggenbach—was undoubtedly written at the time of the re-building of the 
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temple under the Emperor Hadrian, about the year 120 a.p. (according to 
Volkmar, at the earliest, 118-119), at latest 130.’ 

It is not to be expected that this full and able state- 
ment should carry conviction to every reader. And 
yet I believe that it has some solid foundation. The 


single instances are not perhaps such as could be pressed 


very far, but they derive a certain weight when taken 
together and as parts of a wider circle of ideas. The 
application of the type of the brazen serpent to Jesus 
in c. xii. may have been suggested by John iii. 14 sqq., 
but we cannot say that it was so with certainty. The 
same application is made by Justin in a place where 
there is perhaps less reason to assume a connection with 
the fourth Gospel; and we know that types and pro- 
phecies were eagerly sought out by the early Christians, 
and were soon collected in a kind of common stock from 
which every one drew at his pleasure. A stronger case, 
and one that I incline to think of some importance, 
is supplied by the peculiar combination of ‘the water 


and the cross’ in Barn. c. xi; not that here there is — 


a direct and immediate, but more probably a mediate, 
connection with the fourth Gospel. The phrase 6 vids 
vod Ocod is not peculiar to, though it is more frequent 
in, and to some degree characteristie of, the Gospel and 
First Epistle of St. John. avepotoGa may be claimed 
more decidedly, especially by comparison with the other 
Gospels, though it occurs with similar reference to the 
Incarnation in the later Pauline Epistles. *EA@eiy év capi 
is again rightly classed as a Johannean phrase, though 
the exact counterpart is found rather in the Epistles 
than the Gospel. The doctrine of pre-existence is cer- 
tainly taught in such passages as the application of the 
text, ‘Let us make man in our image,’ which is said 
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to have been addressed to the Son ‘from the foundation 
of the world’ (c. v). Generally I think it may be said 
that the doctrine of the Incarnation, the typology, and 
the use of the Old Testament prophecies, approximate 
most distinctly to the Johannean type, though under 
the latter heads there is of course much debased exag- 
geration. The soteriology we might be perhaps tempted 
to connect rather on the one hand with the Epistle to 
the Hebrews, and on the other with those of St. Paul. 
There may be something of an echo of the fourth Gospel 
in the allusions to the unbelief and carnalised religion of 
the Jews. But the whole question of the speculative 
affinities of a writing like this requires subtle and deli- 
cate handling, and should be rather a subject for special 
treatment than an episode in an enquiry like the present. 
The opinion of Dr. Keim must be of weight, but on the 
whole I think it will be safest and fairest to say that, 
while the round assertion that the author of the Epistle 
was ignorant of our Gospel is not justified, the positive 
evidence that he made use of it is not sufficiently clear 
to be pressed controversially. 


A similar condition of things may be predicated of 
the Shepherd of Hermas, though with a more decided 
leaning to the negative side. Here again Dr. Keim’, 
as well as Canon Westcott *, thinks that we can trace an 
acquaintance with the Gospel, but the indications are 
too general and uncertain to be relied upon. The 
imagery of the shepherd and the flock, as perhaps of the 
tower and the gate, may be as well taken from the 
scenes of the Roman Campagna as from any previous 


* Geschichte Fesu von Nazara, i. pp. 143, 144- 
* On the Canon, p. 182 sqq. 


a 
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writing. The keeping of the commandments is a 
commonplace of Christianity, not to say of religion. 
And the Divine immanence in the soul is conceived 
rather in the spirit of the elder Gospels than of the 
fourth. 

There is a nearer approach perhaps in the identifica- 
tion of ‘the gate’ with the ‘Son of God, and in the ex- 
planation with which it is accompanied. ‘The’ rock is 
old because the Son of God is older than the whole of 
His creation; so that He was assessor to His Father in 
the creation of the world; the gate is new, because He 
was made manifest at the consummation of the last 
days, and they who are to be saved enter by it into the 
kingdom of God’ (Sim. ix. 12). Here too we have 
the doctrine of pre-existence ; and considering the juxta- 
position of these three points, the pre-existence, the 
gate (which is the only access to the Lord), the iden-— 
tification of the gate with the incarnation of Jesus, 
we may say perhaps a fossible reference to the fourth 
Gospel ; probable it might be somewhat too much to 
call it. We must leave the reader to form his own 
estimate. 


A somewhat greater force, but not as yet complete 
cogency, attaches to the evidence of the Ignatian letters. 
A parallel is alleged to a passage in the Epistle to the 
Romans which is found both in the Syriac and in the 
shorter Greek or Vossian version. ‘I take no relish in 
corruptible food or in the pleasures of this life. I desire 
bread of God, heavenly bread, bread of life, which is the 
flesh of Jesus Christ, the Son of God, who was born in 
the latter days of the seed of David and Abraham ; and 
I desire drink of God, His blood, which is love imperish- 
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able and ever-abiding life!’ (Ep. ad Rom. c. vii). This is 
compared with the discourse in the synagogue at Caper- 
naum in the sixth chapter of St. John. It should be said 
that there is a difference of reading, though not one that 
materially influences the question, in the Syriac. If the 
parallel holds good, the peculiar diction of the author 
must be seen in the substitution of séua for dots of 
John vi. 55, and dévvaos Cw for (wi) aidévios of John vi. 54. © 
[The Ignatian phrase is perhaps more than doubtful, as it 
does not appear either in the Syriac, the Armenian, or 
the Latin version.] Still this need not stand in the way 
of referring the original of the passage ultimately to the 
Gospel. The ideas are so remarkable that it seems 
difficult to suppose either are accidental coincidence or 
quotation from another writer. I suspect that Ignatius 
or the author of the Epistle really had the fourth Gospel 
in his mind, though not quite vividly, and by a train of 
comparatively remote suggestions. 

The next supposed allusion is from the Epistle to 
the Philadelphians: ‘The Spirit, coming from God, 
is not to be deceived; for it knoweth whence it 
cometh and whither it goeth, and it searcheth that which 
is hidden’.’ This is obviously the converse of John iii. 5, 
where it is said that we do not know the way of the 
Spirit, which is like the wind, &c. And yet the exact 
verbal similarity of the phrase ofdev é0ev Epyerat Kal rot 
tmayet, and its appearance in the same connection, spoken 


1 Ody Fdouae rpopy POopas, ovd5e FHSovais rod Biov rovrov. “Aptov Qcov 
Gédw, dprov odpanov, dprov Cwhs, bs tori odpt "Incod Xporod Tov Tiod Tob 
~ cod Tod yevopévon ev barépw ex orépparos Aas nal ABpady Kat mépa Ocod 
0édw 7d aiva abrod, 6 éorw dyann GpOapros Kai dévvaos (on. Ep. ad 
Rom, c. vii. 

2 °AdAd 7d Iveta ob wAavara, awd Ocod bv oldev yap wéOev Epxerar Kat 
mod imaryet, nal TA KpuTTa edA€yxe. Ep. ad Philad. c. vii. 


T2 
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of the Spirit, leads us to think that there was—as there 
may very well have been—an association of ideas. This 
particular phrase addev Epyerar xal mod tmdye. is very 
characteristically Johannean. It occurs three times over 


in the fourth Gospel, and not at all in the rest of the — 


New Testament. The combination of épxeoOa and tza- 
yew also occurs twice, and od [ é7ov | imdye [-ye, -yeus | in 
all twelve times in the Gospel and once in the Epistle (ovx« 
olde Tod tmdyet); this too, it is striking to observe, not at 
all elsewhere. The very word tzayo is not found at all 
in St. Paul, St. Peter, or the Epistle to the Hebrews. 
Taken together with the special application to the Spirit, 
this must be regarded as a strong case. 

Neither do the arguments of ‘Supernatural Religion’ 
succeed in proving that there is no connection with St. 
John in such sentences as, ‘ There is one God who mani- 
fested Himself through Jesus Christ His Sen, who is His 
eternal Word’ (Ad Magn. c. viii), or who is Himself the 
door of the Father (Ad Philad. c. ix). In regard to the 
first of these especially, it is doubtless true that Philo also 
has ‘the eternal Word,’ which is even the ‘Son’ of God ; 
but the idea is much more consciously metaphorical, and 
not only did the incarnation of the Logos in a historical 
person never enter into Philo’s mind, but ‘there is no 
room for it in his system!’ . 

It should be said that these latter passages are all 
found only in the Vossian recension of the Epistles, and 
therefore, as we saw above, are in any case evidence for 
the first half of the second century, while they may be 
the genuine works of Ignatius. 


The Epistle of Polycarp to the Philippians, which goes 
1 Cf. Lipsius in Schenkel’s Bibel-Lexicon, i. p. 98. 
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very much with the Ignatian Epistles and the external 
evidence for which it is so hard to resist, testifies to the 


fourth Gospel through the so-called first Epistle. 


That 


this Epistle is really by the same author as the Gospel 
is not indeed absolutely undoubted, but I imagine that 


it is as certain as any fact of literature can be. 


The 


evidence of style and diction is overwhelming’. 
We may set side by side the two passages which are 


thought to be parallel. 


Lp. ad Phil. c. vii. 

Tas yap 6s dy pi éuodoyh “In- 
aovv Xpiorov év capki éeAndvOeva 
avrixpiorés €or Kat ds dy pi) po- 
Aoy7 TO paprvpiov Tod oravpod ék 
tov SiaBddrou é€ori* Kai ds dv pebo- 
dedy Tra Adyia Tod Kupiov mpos ras 


1 John iv. 2, 3. 


Hav mvedpa 5 dpodoyet "Incoby 


‘Xpeordv €v capki éAndvOdra ex Tov 


a - a a 

Gcod eoriv. Kal wav rvedpa 6 pH 
Ly ad 4 ’ “A > a ~ 
Opodoyet Tov "Incodv ex Tov Oeov 
otk €or, Kal TovTd éotw Td TOU 


> , 
avrixplorou, K.T.A. 


OS > , ‘ , Ul > ¢ 

iditas emOvpias, Kal Aéyn pyre ava- 
ys 

oTacw pnte Kpiow eivat, ovTos 


mpatdrokds €or Tod Sarava, 


This is precisely one of those passages where at a 
superficial glance we are inclined to think that there is 
no parallel, but where a deeper consideration tends to 
convince us of the opposite. The suggestion of Dr. 
Scholten cannot indeed be quite excluded, that both 
writers ‘have adopted a formula in use in the early 
Church against various heretics?” But if such a formula 
existed it is highly probable that it took its rise from 
St. John’s Epistle. This passage of the Epistle of Poly- 
carp is the earliest instance of the use of the word. 
‘Antichrist’ outside the Johannean writings in which, 


? The second and third Epistles stand upon a somewhat different footing. 
2 Cf. S. R. ii. p. 269. 
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alone of the New Testament, it occurs five times. Here 
too it occurs in conjunction with other characteristic 
phrases, épodoyeiy, év ocapxt éAndAvOévar, éx rod b1aBddov. 
The phraseology and turns of expression in these two 
verses accord so entirely with those of the rest of the 
Epistle and of the Gospel that we must needs take them 
to be the original work of the writer and not a quotation, 
and we can hardly do otherwise than see an echo of 
them in the words of Polycarp. 

There is naturally a certain hesitation in using evidence 
for the Epistle as available also for the Gospel, but I 
have little doubt that it may justly so be used and with 
no real diminution of its force. The chance that the 
Epistle had a separate author is too small to be prac- 
tically worth considering. 

This then will apply to the case of Papias, of whose 
relations to the fourth Gospel we have no record, but of 
whom Eusebius expressly says, that ‘he made use of 
testimonies from the first Epistle of John.’ There is 
the less reason to doubt this statement, as in every 
instance in which a similar assertion of Eusebius can be 
verified it is found to hold good. It is much more 
probable that he would overlook real analogies than be 
led astray by merely imaginary ones—which is rather 
a modern form of error. In textual matters the ancients 
were not apt to go wrong through over-subtlety, and 
Eusebius himself does not, I believe, deserve the charge 
of ‘inaccuracy and haste’ that is made against him’. 


In regard to the much disputed question of the use of 
the fourth Gospel by Justin, those who maintain the 
affirmative have again emphatic support from Dr. Keim’. 


' S. R. ii. p. 323. 2 Geschichte Jesu von Nazara, i. p. 138 sq. 
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We will examine some of the instances which are adduced 
on this side. 

And first, in his account of John the Baptist, Justin has 
two particulars which are found in the fourth Gospel and 
in no other. That Gospel alone makes the Baptist him- 
self declare, ‘I am not the Christ ;? and it alone puts 
into his mouth the application of the prophecy of Isaiah, 
‘I am the voice of one crying in the wilderness.’ Justin 
combines these two sayings, treating them as an answer 
made by John to some who supposed that he was the 
Christ. 


Justin, Dial. c. 88. 

To whom he himself also 
cried: ‘I am not the Christ, 
but the voice of one crying 
[ov« eipl 6 Xpiords, Gddka ow) 


John i. 19, 20, 23. 

And this is the record of 
John, when the Jews sent 
priests and Levites from Jeru- 
salem to ask him, Who art 


thou? And he confessed, and 
denied not: but confessed, I 
am not the Christ [érz ov« eipi 
eyo 6 Xpwrds]...1 am the 
voice of one crying [éy@ dor? 
Bodvros| in the wilderness,’ &c. 


Bodrros|; for there shall come 
one stronger than I,’ &c. 


The passage in Justin does not profess to be a direct 
quotation ; it is merely a historical reproduction, and, as 
such, it has quite as much accuracy as we should expect 
to find. The circumstantial coincidences are too close to 
be the result of accident. And Dr. Keim is doubtless 
right in ridiculing Volkmar’s notion that Justin has 
merely developed Acts xiii. 25, which contains neither 
of the two phrases (6 Xpiords, pwvi) BodrvTos) in question, 
To refer the passage to an unknown source such as the 
Gospel according to the Hebrews—all we know of 
which shows its affinities to have been rather on the 
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side of the Synoptics—when we have a known source in 
the fourth Gospel ready to hand, is quite unreasonable ?. 
No great weight, though perhaps some fractional 
quantity, can be ascribed to the statement that Jesus 
healed those who were maimed from their birth (rods éx 
yevetns mnpovs*). The word anpéds is used specially for 
the blind, and the fourth Evangelist is the only one who 
mentions the healing of congenital infirmity, which he 
does under this same phrase éx yeverijs, and that of a 
case of blindness (John ix. 1). The possibility urged 
in ‘Supernatural Religion, that Justin may be merely 
drawing from tradition, may detract from the force of this 
but cannot altogether remove it, especially as we have 
no other trace of a tradition containing this particular. 
Tischendorf* lays stress on a somewhat remarkable 
phenomenon in connection with the quotation of Zech. 
xvi. 10, ‘They shall look on him whom they pierced.’ 
Justin gives the text of this in precisely the same form 
as St. John, and with the same variation from the 
Septuagint, dwovta: «is dv efexévtnoav for émBdéyWovrat 
mpds pe av’ Sv xatwpxyncavro—a variation which is also 
found in Rev. i. 7. Those who believe that the 
Apocalypse had the same author as the Gospel, natur- 
ally see in this a confirmation of their view, and it 
would seem to follow that Justin had had either one 
or both writings before him. But the assumption of 
an identity of authorship between the Apocalypse and 
the Gospel, though I believe less unreasonable than is 
1 Cf. S. R. ii. p. 302. 
2 So Dial. c, Tryph. 69; in Apol. i. 22 the MSS. of Justin read rovnpois, 
which might stand, though some editors substitute or prefer mypots. In 
both quotations é« -yeverjs is added. The nearest parallel in the Synoptics 


is Mark ix. 21, é* masd:d0ev (of the paralytic boy). 
8 Wann wurden u. s. W. p. 34- 
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generally supposed, still is too much disputed to build 
anything upon in argument. We must not ignore the 
other theory, that all three writers had before them and 
may have used independently a divergent text of the 
Septuagint. Some countenance is given to this by the 
fact that ten MSS. of the Septuagint present the same 
reading', There can be little doubt however that it 
was in its origin a Christian correction, which had the 
double advantage of at once bringing the Greek into 
closer conformity to the Hebrew, and of also furnishing 
support to the Christian application of the prophecy. 
Whether this correction was made before either the 
Apocalypse or the Gospel were written, or whether it 
appeared in these works for the first time and from 
them was copied into other Christian writings, must 
remain an open question. 

The saying in Apol. i. 63, ‘so that they are rightly 
convicted both by the prophetic Spirit and by Christ 
Himself, that they knew neither the Father nor the 
Son’ (otre rév warépa ovre rov vidv éyvwcar), certainly 
presents a close resemblance to John xvi. 3, od« €yvecay 
Tov Tatépa ovde eué. But a study of the context seems 
to make it clear that the only passage consciously 
present to Justin’s mind was Matt. xi. 27. Dr. Keim 
thinks that St. John supplied him with a commentary 
on the Matthaean text; but the coincidence may be 
after all accidental. 

But the most important isolated case of literary ~ 
parallelism is the well-known passage in Apol. i. 617. 


1Cf. Credner, Beitrage, ii. p. 296. 

? [I have much pleasure in referring to a paper by Mr. James Drummond 
in the Theological Review, Oct. 1875, p. 471 sqq., dealing specially with this 
quotation, and maintaining much the same conclusion as my own. Com- 
pare also p. 391 sq. below.]} 


